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PLANS FOR CURRENCY REFORM BEFORE CONGRESS. 


A comparison of 
1. President McKinley’s Plan for Reform. 
2. ‘Ihe More Elaborate Scheme of Secretary Gage. 


3. The Work of the Monetary Commission. He 
By the Secretary of the Commission, CHARLES A, CONANT. 


NEW YORK CITY’S PROGRESS UNDER MAYOR STRONG. 


By WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN. 


THE SEA-POWER OF ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


1. THE-POSITION OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By LORD BRASSEY. 

2. THE REBUILT NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. with a Letter from 
HON, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

3. OUR-NEED OF A NAVY. CAPTAIN MAHAN’S NEW BOOK, 


THE. QUESTION OF HAWAII. 


Mr. Bryce on the Policy of Annexation—A Favorable View of Hawaii—Education 
in the Sandwich Islands—Speaker Reed’s Views of Annexation—The Editor’s Discussion 
of the Ethical, Constitutional, and Strategic Bearings, and of the Beet-Sugar Factor. 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. © by an acsrriay. 


With Portraits of the Leading Politicians and a Map. 


COUNT TOLSTOI ON THE DOCTRINES OF HENRY GEORGE. 


Three Patriarchs of Education. | England’s Absorption of Egypt. 
With Portraits. i ish- 
The Turn of the Year in Many Countries. us eee of the Emre 
Lec COE mien ene art |The Future of Our Northwest. 
a World’s Marka upremacy im the Discriminations in Freight Rates. 
The Strike of the English Machinists, | Socialists and Anarchists on Education. 
Politics in England, France, and Austria. | The National Government and the Public 
The New Voting Lists in South Carolina. | Health. 
An Embargo on Seal Skins. English Newspaper Women. 
Relief for the Klondike Sufferers. Some Women Novelists. 
The Anglo-French Dispute in Africa. | Do People Read Editorials in the Papers? 


Another Score of Subjects in the Departments. 
Many Timely Portraits and Other Pictures, 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE.WORLD. 


However it may be in Mars and 
other worlds not ours, the year 1897 
closes upon a vast deal of unfinished 
business in this particular planet that we inhabit. 
It had been hoped that the Cuban war might not 
hold over to vex another year, but the end is not 
yet in sight. The reports emanating from Mad- 
rid of ‘‘ peace, perfect peace” in the Philippines, 
as mentioned in these pages last month, were 

like most of the news that comes from official 
Spanish sources—not simply premature, but 
wholly apocryphal. The insurrection in that part 
of the world seems to be gradually succumbing 
under an astute policy of amnesties, gifts, and 
concessions to the rebellious chiefs; but it is to 
be inferred that the last chapter in the story of 
this costly colonial war will not bear an earlier 
date than the year 1898. Nor has the domestic 
political situation in the Spanish home country 
been relieved of the dark clouds that have en- 
veloped it during the past year. Every cne sym- 
pathizes with the queen regent, who is a woman 
of exemplary character and of uncommon good 
sense, surrounded by political corruptionists and 
intriguers, and defended by military incom- 


The New Year's 
Outlook 
for Spain. 


petents and weaklings, living in an atmosphere. 


made gloomy by omens of revolution and rumors 
of treachery. It is well understood that the 
queen regent and her young son, King Alfonso— 
a very recent photograph of whom we have re- 
produced for our frontispiece—and all the other 
members of the royal family, including the charm- 
ing young princesses, are prepared at a moment’s 
notice to take their flight to France. Concealed 
artillery is trained upon the principal streets of 
Madrid, and everything is as ready as the circum- 
stances will permit for the outbreak that may 
come at any time. It is felt, therefore, that the 
year 1898 must be a momentous one for the 
“berian Peninsula. 


As respects the policies of the United 
States in matters of an international 
character, the year 1897 leaves as a 
legacy to the year 1898 (1) the unsettled ques- 
tion of Hawaiian annexation; (2) the question 
what this country should do about Cuba; (3) 
the irritating problem of the seals of the North 
Pacific ; (4) the Nicaragua Canal, and (5) the pro- 
posed reciprocity treaties. Among matters of 
home policy, the foremost place still belongs to 
the question how best to revise and improve our 
money system. It was believed last year that 
the immigration question had been settled for a 
time by the enactment of a restrictive measure, 
but President Cleveland’s veto was interposed, 
and the question holds over for discussion this 
year. Another legislative matter of prime im- 
portance is that of a national bankruptcy act. It 
was confidently supposed a year ago that this 
would belong to 1897 as a piece of finished busi- 
ness ; but it remains for determination in 1898. 


Our Legacies 
of Unfinished 
Business. 


In the 1 the South the successful Nashville 
Southand Exposition has been one of the com- 

West. »leted episodes of 1897, while the great 
questions that will have been passed on to the 
new year include the suppression of lynching, 
the further restriction of the ballot, the diversi- 
fication of agriculture, and the development of 
manufacturing. In the West the Pacifie Rail- 
road sale has been one of the most noteworthy 
incidents of 1897, and the Trans- Mississippi 
Exposition at Omaha will be the chief event of 
the year 1898; while the payment of debts and 
the revival of farming and of business enterprise, 
which have been the great characteristics of the 
year now ending, will, it is to be hoped and 
believed, have found their fruitage in a genuine 
return of prosperity in the course of the year 
1898. The rush to the Klondike, chiefly from 
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the western part of our country, which acquired 
so large a volume and momentum in the late 
summer and early fall of 1897, promises to take 
the dimensions of a veritable flood when the ice 
and snow have melted in the coming spring. 


Turning to the East, we note the fact that 
the year 1897 has witnessed an expenditure 
by the State of New York of many mil- 
lions of dollars for the deepening and widening 
of the Erie Canal, with the result that the work 
remains unfinished and will be unless 
almost as much more is secured to continue it to 
a completion upon the plans as adopted. Further, 
one must note the enactment of the ‘: Greater 
New York” charter early in the old year, the 
great election in November, which restores Tam- 
many to power, and the entrance, with the open- 
ing of 1898, upon the most elaborate and difficult 
experiment in practical municipal administration 
that has ever been attempted anywhere. If some 
deplorable tendencies have been shown in our polit- 
ical life in the year 1897, there has also been evident 
a strong and growing spirit of antagonism to 
while it is to be noted that 


In the 
East. 


useless 


those tendencies ; 


throughout our Eastern States, apart from poli- 
tics, there has been many a cheering indication of 
progress in the arts and achievements of civiliza- 
tion. Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, not 
to mention many a smaller city, have much that 
is worthy to exhibit as a result of their activities 
in the year now past, and still more in clear pros- 
pect for the year to come. 


Looking to the northward, we must note 
a year of exceptional importance and 
interest in the affairs of our Canadian 
neighbors. The Liberal administration of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has adopted a distinctively new 
theory of the position of Canada in the British 
empire and in the world. His assertion of na- 
tionality for his country goes further by a great 
deal in its ultimate moment than the theory of 
nationalism upon which the late Sir John Mac- 
Donald was so loag maintained in power. Sir‘ 
Wilfrid’s visit to Washington, although informal 
in its nature, was in fact a matter of vastly deeper 
significance than his formal visit to England to 
participate in the celebration of the queen’s six- 
tieth year on the throne. Canada’s real interests 


Outlook. 








Courtesy of the New York Tribune. 


Prof. Thompson. Charles 8S. Hamlin. 


Ex-Secretary J. W. Foster. 


R. W. Vening. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN SEALING COMMISSIONERS. 


James M. Maconn. George A. Clarke. 
Cc. F. F. Adams, 


Prof. David S, Jordan, 
Sir Louis Davies. 





are obviously bound up with those of the United 
States, her connection with England being rela- 
tively strong as a matter of tradition and of 
generous sentiment. We reproduce a group 
photograph showing Sir Wilfrid and_ his col- 
leagues and the Washington officials with whom 
they were in conference, because the event seems 
to us the one fraught with more historic impor- 
tance for Canada than any other of the year 
1897. The best interests of all parties concerned 
require that strictly North American questions 
should be dealt with and settled by North Ameri- 
cans in North America. So long as we allow 
them to be settled in London, it is not the Cana- 
dians alone who are in the position of mere 
colonials, but the people of the United States are 
to some extent in the position that they endeav- 
ored to alter in the times of George Washington. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and _ his associates are ready 
to leave various questions, in which the United 
States and Canada have a common interest, to be 
dealt with by a joint commission. It is to be hoped 
that something of this kind may belong to the 
history of the year upon which we are entering. 


In Mexico LUtBing to the countries lying to the 
and Central southward, we do not find it altogether 
America. oasy to distinguish important facts and 
permanent tendencies from the multitude of oc- 
currences that obscure and confuse the main out- 
lines of the situation. As to Mexico, every 
added year of the personal rule of President Diaz 
improves the condition of the country. The joint 
commission engaged upon the delimitation of the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico 
has been allowed to take another year, so that its 
finished work will belong to 1898. The boundary 
troubles with Guatemala having been settled, 
Mexico enters upon the year 1898 more free, per- 
haps, from international disputes and complications 
than any other country in the world. In Cen- 
tral America, the great task of the past year has 
been the endeavor to federalize the series of 
small republics so as to constitute the ‘¢ Greater 
Republic of Central America.’? The experiment 
seems to be in a state of arrested development. 
In two affairs that concern also the great outside 
world the Central Americans are just now espe- 
cially interested. One is the departure from New 
York of President McKinley’s new commission of 
engineers to make a final report on the Nicaragua 
Canal, and the other is the recent concession to an 
English company, under very peculiar circum- 
stances, of railway rights and other important 
privileges along the route of thé canal, in appar- 
ent conflict with the concessions held by the 
American Canal Company. Looking still further 
south, one finds the Panama Canal enterprise 
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undergoing reorganization, with some prospect, 
though not a brilliant one, that the great enter- 
prise may be resumed and pushed to completion. 


The republic of Venezuela is to be 
congratulated upon two things—first, 
the complete success of the demand 
made on its behalf by the United States for the 
arbitration of the boundary dispute on the fron- 
tier of British Guiana—a matter that is likely to 
be brought to the point of a decision within the 
coming year; and second, upon an increased 
orderliness in domestic politics, as shown in a 
peaceful and comparatively honest presidential 
election. As for Brazil, the influence of the 
submission of the Venezuela-Guiana boundary 
dispute to arbitration has had the effect to make 
it comparatively easy for the great Portuguese- 


The Turn of the 
Year in 
South America. 














PRESIDENT ANDRADE, OF VENEZUELA, 


speaking republic to secure the consent of France 
to a settlement by arbitration of the long-pending 
and serious dispute touching the boundary line 
between French Guiana and Brazil. The past 
year has seen a struggle under exceedingly in- 
teresting and novel conditions against a revolu- 
tion in the interior of Brazil, chiefly in the State 
of Balia, which had its origin in the teachings of 
a fanatical priest named Antonio Maciel. A re- 
cent attack upon the life of the president of the 
republic, with various revolutionary symptoms at 
Rio Janeiro, led to the consent by Congress that 
the executive should proclaim military rule for a 
period of thirty days. President Moraes will 
probably have restored order by the beginning of 
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the new year. A _ presidential election is soon 
to be held. The Argentine has entered upon 
a period of financial recuperation ; Uruguay has 
disarmed a rebellion by granting to the rebels all 
that they asked ; Chili is occupied with a trans- 
Andes railway project and other business under- 
takings, and was, when we went to press, in the 
midst of a serious cabinet crisis. Bolivia and Peru 
carry their chronic anxieties into the new year. 





iatiieais The past year has been made notable in 
Pending England by the great prominence given 
Problems. +t the celebration of the queen’s sixtieth 
year on the throne. In domestic legislation the 
two principal measures brought to a completion 
were the Employers’ Liability Act, which is in 
the line of progress, and the measure giving 
public aid to denominational schools, which is 
reactionary. As an offset to this school policy 








A Troublous Dut it is in India that the British im- 
Year ——_-perial authorities have had the most to 
inindia- contend with during the past year. At 

the beginning of 1897 the famine and the plague 

were making terrible havoc in great regions of 
dense population, and it is probable that, as the 
direct or indirect result of these two calamitous 
visitations, many millions of people have perished. 
The return of a normal rainfall, with the resulting 
improvement in crops, has mitigated the severity 
of the famine, and the measures for the supply 
of emergency relief have for the most part been 
discontinued. But the bubonic plague, unhappily, 
has not ceased its ravages, and is invading fresh 
districts. In the more recent news from India 
the famine and the plague have been almost en- 
tirely ignored by reason of the superior interest 
that the outside world has felt in the progress of 
the campaign against the tribesmen on the north- 





adopted by Parliament is to 
be mentioned the recent elec- 
tion of a new school board 
for London in which the cleri- 
cal party, hitherto in the ma- 
jority, was completely routed. 
Various measures promised 
for the improvement of agri- 
culture, industry, and gov- 
ernment in Ireland have not 
been- brought to an issue, and 
belong to the questions in- 
herited by the new year. <A 
part of the penalty that the 
England of 1897 had to pay 
for the trouble with the 
Transvaal caused by the 
Jameson raid of a little more 
than a year previous was the 
continuance of the long and 
unprofitable Parliamentary 
inquiry. Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office has had to 
deal with plenty of other Af- 
rican questions, including the 
dispute with the French 
touching respective spheres 
of influence in Central West 
Africa, the advance upon 
Khartum of the expedition 
that will undoubtedly in the 
year 1898 reconquer the Sou- 
dan, and the reorganization of 
the new British territory 
called Rhodesia. The rail- 
road from Capetown to Bulu- 
wayo, with other lines now 


Africa surely British. 
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western frontier. It had been considered at first 
that the so-called punitive expedition would have 
very little difficulty in putting down the rebellious 
highlanders who had interfered with British road- 
building and the planting of military stations on 
the route to Chitral. But the campaign has grown 
to the proportions of one of the most serious 
minor wars that England has waged in many 
years. The winters are often extremely severe 
in those regions of high altitude near the peak of 
‘¢the roof of the world,” and it is to be feared 
that as much harm may befall the British and 
Indian troops by reason of the difficulty of trans- 
porting supplies through the snow-bound passes 
as from the bullets of the repeating rifles with 
which the tribesmen seem to be’ so well armed. 


The most striking event of the year 
1897, in the struggle of the European 
powers for outlying possessions, will 
probably turn out to have been the action of Ger- 
many in landing troops on the coast of China 
late in the month of November. The event sur- 
prised the whole world. At first it seemed to be 
nothing more than it pretended to be—namely, a 
prompt measure for the collection of an indem- 
nity on account of the murder of two German 
missionaries. But it quickly transpired that the 
missionaries formed merely a convenient excuse. 
The German Government had come to the conclu- 
sion that the French advance by way of Tonquin 
and the Russian advance by way of Manchuria 
must indicate that the partition of China was not 
to be long delayed ; and if Germany was to par- 
ticipate in the grand spoliation she must have a 
starting-point and a foothold. The game has 
been played boldly, brilliantly, and with com- 
plete success. China has already conceded to 
Germany the permanent occupation of the port of 
Kaio Chau, including the fortifications, with land 
immediately surrounding to the extent of about 
four hundred square miles. 


Germany’s 
Chinese 
Venture. 


In matters of home discussion and policy, 
two great parliamentary questions that 
have agitated the Germans during the 
past year have been the reform of procedure in 
mnilitary trials, and the emperor's urgent appeal 
for money with which to increase the navy. The 
Parliament refused to sanction a measure giving 
the police the right to suppress public gatherings. 
Other questions constantly under discussion have 
had to do with the sugar bounties and with the 
tariff regulations that place increased duties on 
Russian and other foreign breadstuffs. These 
measures help the landowners, but increase the 
cost of living to artisans. In the past year the 
German emperor has been extremely active in 


Other 
German 
Questions. 


A CHINESE VERSION OF ‘“*MARY STUART.” 


LORD BURLEIGH (to the German Leicester): ‘My lord, 
these missionaries have been killed very conveniently for 
you.”—From Der Floh (Vienna). 


the international affairs of the continent, and has 
done a great deal of traveling, having made 
notable visits to the Czar in Russia, and to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph in Hungary, while also 


meeting and entertaining the King of Italy. 


Besides his constant efforts to maintain and 
strengthen the Triple Alliance, it is believed that 
the Emperor William has reached some kind of 
an understanding with the Sultan of Turkey for 
the rendering of mutual military aid, if needed, 
against Russia. Prince Hohenlohe has continued 
as Chancellor of the German empire, although 
there has been constant talk of a cabinet reorgani- 
zation which would include the retirement of that 
statesman. 


‘heii: ee republic of France, with Rélix 
Fares with laure as president, Félix Jules Meline 

France. as prime minister, and Gabriel Hano- 
taux as minister of foreign affairs, has given 
an unusual exhibition of governmental stability 
during 1897. The average life of a French 
cabinet is about six months ; but the one now in 
office assumed responsibility on April 30, 1896. 
The visit of the President to Russia and the 
plain avowal of the alliance was the great event 
of the year. In domestic affairs, the prepara- 
tion for the exposition of the year 1900 has 
been a leading topic; but it has been over- 
shadowed by the extraordinary agitation raised 
late in the year over the question whether or not 
Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, who was convicted in 
1894, by a military tribunal, on the charge of 
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of France in North Africa, 
and has virtually obtained 
British consent to operations 
in Tunis that will soon have 
turned a somewhat shadowy 
protectorate into a firm 
French annexation. M. 
Hanotaux’s shrewdest 
scheme of the year seems des- 
tined, however, to prove a 
failure. It was apparently 
the deliberate design of the 
French to occupy and hold a 
district claimed by the Brit- 
ish, lying west of Abyssinia 
and east of the French Congo, 
including the upper stretches 
of the Nile and its chief tribu- 
taries. The English Govern- 
ment is asserting itself very 
strongly on the point that it 
is necessary, in the interests 
of Egypt, that there should 
be a unitary control of the 
Nile from the Delta to the 








sources. The British conten- 


M. Réné Lecomte. Commandant Binger. Colonel Everett. M. Gosselin. tion is the sound one Never- 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH COMMISSIONERS SITTING IN PARIS TO DETERMINE THE FRONTIERS theless in spite of this failure 
ess, st > 


OF THE “LAGOS HINTERLAND” IN WEST AFRICA.—(Graphic, London.) 


the French have made posi- 


selling plans and information to a foreign gov- tive progress in the field of colonial empire, and 
ernment, was really guilty or was the innocent they are preparing, it would seem, in the year 
victim of a dastardly conspiracy. The astute now coming, to extend their Asiatic dominion by 
Hanotaux has greatly strengthened the position further encroachments upon Siam and China. 


Mr. J 


A. G. Fowler. Mr. L. C. Fuller. Captain Plé. Lieutenant Brisson. 


ANGLO-FRENCH BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS IN THE HEART OF WEST AFRICA. 
(These officers have nearly marked the line between French Dahomey and British Lagos.) 
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No European country, perhaps, has 
passed a more serene and undisturbed 
year as respects its foreign relations 
than the Austro-Hungarian empire. But cer- 
tainly no important country in the world has had 
so fearfully vexed a year in its strictly domestic 
politics as the dual realm of Francis Joseph. 
Klsewhere in thisnumber we publish an article 
by a well-informed contributor, who presents the 
Austrian situation in detail. Count Badini has 
been driven from the prime ministership by his 
total inability to secure any working support 
from the Reichsrath, and he has been succeeded 
by the Baron Gautsch von Frankenthurm. Count 
Goluchowski maintains his position as foreign 
minister, and has come to the front as one of the 
really powerful personages in the international 
councils of the European concert. It is believed 
that he has brought about a satisfactory under- 
standing with Russia as to the plans and ambi- 
tions of the two empires in the Balkan peninsula. 
Thus, with external relations sufficiently assured 
to remove all serious anxiety, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph now enters upon the year in which 
he is to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne, with a realm so entirely 
at odds with itself that it bids fair to fly asunder. 
The outlook for 1898 is at best a very gloomy 
one for the Austro- Hungarians. 


Austria's 
Dissensions. 


In the middle of December the govern- 
ment at Athens reluctantly signed the 
final draft of the treaty of peace with 
Turkey. Thus 1897 has seen the full rounding 
out of one particular episode in the history of the 
never-ending Eastern question. Greece loses 
very little actual territory, but has to accept a 
frontier line revised in the military interest of 
Turkey, and must also pay a large indemnity. 
Her fiscal affairs will now be practically in the 
hands of a European board of commissioners act- 
ing as trustees or receivers until the Turkish in- 
demnity as well as the earlier foreign debt has 
been paid off. This war, it will be remembered, 
was on account of Crete. If the great powers 
had been willing to allow the Greeks to annex 
and administer the island there would have been 
no further trouble. One firm, vigorous word 
from Lord Salisbury at the right moment would 
have settled everything ; and not only would the 
Greek solution have been wise and right as re- 
gards Crete, but British prestige would have 
been accordingly enhanced. But Lord Salisbury 
played disgracefully and weakly into the hands of 
England’s worst enemies. Meanwhile, what has 
the boasted concert of Europe done with its at- 
tempted reorganization of Crete? Practically 
nothing at all. A number of months ago it was 


Greece and 
Crete. 


reported that a prominent Swiss statesman, M. 
Droz, had been-agreed upon by the representa- 
tives of the great powers to be the governor of 
Crete; but this selection was unsatisfactory to the 
Sultan, and was not insisted upon by the powers. 
At length there seemed to be an entire agreement 
upon Colonel Schaefer, an officer originally from 
Luxemburg, who had served in various capaci- 
ties in the Turkish empire, and was conspicu- 
ously qualified for the task of reorganizing and 


COLONEL SCHAEFER, THE REJECTED CANDIDATE. 


administering Crete. But after Colonel Schaefer’s 
selection was thought to have been settled the 
Sultan made objections, and Russia took the new 
ground that the Cretan governor must be a mem- 
ber of the Greek orthodox church. Meanwhile 
the Cretans are declaring that they will select a 
governor for themselves if the powers do not 
hasten to make a choice. 


The President The first regular session of the Fifty- 
Redon fifth Congress convened on Decem- 
Question. ber 6. The President’s Message was 

a document notable for the moderate character of 

the views it expressed and the suggestions it em- 

bodied ; and it was also distinguished by the lu 
cidity of its phrasing. Its longest passages were 
devoted to the question of monetary reform and 
to the Cuban situation. Respecting the currency 
question, the President’s argument for some 
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action at the present session was admirably 
framed, and seems to us unanswerable. He 
recommends that even if nothing should be done 
in the direction of the more elaborate programme 
set forth in-the report of Secretary Gage, or in 
the measure to be offered by the business men of 
the country, acting through the commission that 
has been at work in consequence of the Indian- 
apolis convention, Congress should at least make 
two or three simple provisions. One of these is 
that whea United States notes are presented for 
redemption in gold, and are so redeemed, those 
same notes should not be paid out again except 
in exchange for gold. He advised further that 
national banks be allowed to issue notes to the 
full face value of the bonds which they have de- 
posited to secure their circulation, and that the 
tax on their circulating notes should be reduced. 
Further, he recommends that in the smaller vil- 
lages of the country the amount of capital needed 
to start a national bank should be reduced as low 
as twenty-five thousand dellars, and finally that 
bank-notes should not be issued in denominations 
smaller than ten-dollar bills. 


The Real We will not at this point proceed with a 
ithe” ~— comparison of similarities and differences 
Season. in the several pending plans for currency 
and banking reform, but wili refer our readers 
to the excellent article written for this number of 
the Review by Mr. Charles C. Conant, of Wash- 
ington. Our contributor is an expert student 
and writer in the field of finance (see also his 
article on the new tariff in our August number) 
whose grasp upon the subject has been strength- 
ened by the fact that he has served as a secretary 
of the commission which has just completed its 
sessions at Washington under the chairmanship 
of ex-Senator George F. Edmunds. Mr. Conant’s 
article discusses President McKinley’s sugges- 
tions, explains Secretary Gage’s plan, and in 
particular elucidates the main positions upon 
which the Monetary Commission has come to an 
agreement. This subject ought to occupy the 
attention of Congress before all else during the 
coming winter. The prosperity of the country is 
to no small degree bound up in the remedy that 
Congress may vouchsafe to provide for the defects 
of our monetary system. 


The Dingley It is a fortunate thing for the country 
~~ that we are to be spared the misery of 
Revenues. a tariff discussion this winter. The 
country cannot forget, however, that the express 
reason for convening the new Congress in extra 
session a few days after the inauguration of 
President McKinley last spring was to provide 
the Government with asufficient revenue. It was 


; . 
claimed. by the Republicans that the encrmous 
yearly deficits under the Wilson act were more 
responsible than anything else for the general dis- 
turbance of the country’s finances, private as well 
as public. The one thing, therefore, above all 
others, that ought to have been made certain in 
the new fiscal measure which bears Mr. Dingley’s 
name was that it should provide an abundant in- 
come. While the Dingley bill was pending, as 
our readers are well aware, a large part of the 
commercial shipping of the world was busy in 
bringing sugar and various other commodities to 
this country in anticipation of the higher duties 
that were proposed. It was perceived, therefore, 
that the public revenue for a few months under 
the Dingley tariff would be considerably less than 
it otherwise would have been, because of the 
haste which had been made to land a large supply 
of wares before the increased duties became oper- 
ative. It was very decidedly the opinion of many 
Republicans, both in Congress and outside of it, 
that the bill as passed was seriously defective as 
a revenue-producing measure. As a protective 
measure it was certainly as robust as the stanch- 
est advocates of protectionism could ask for. 
But we have reached a stage in our manufactur- 
ing development in this country when the home 
market would in any case be principally held by 
American producers, even with low tariffs. 
When under such circumstances the tariff rates 
are high, there results—instead of an abundant 
revenue to the Government—so greatly increased 
an exclusion of foreign goods that the customs 
receipts tend to disappear. 


There ought, therefore, to have been 

"remedy, added to the protective features of the 
’ Dingley bill some purely revenue-pro- 

ducing items. It was originally proposed that a 
temporary tax be levied upon tea, and perhaps 
also upon coffee (at a low specific rate of perhaps 
ten cents a pound for the one and five cents a 
pound for the other), to supply the needed revenue 
factor ; and an increase of from fifty cents to » 
dollar per barrel in the internal revenue tax upon 
beer was advocated, as certain to yield large re- 
turns to the Government without affecting the re- 
tail price to consumers. — It seems a serious mis- 
take that these excellent suggestions were not em- 
bodied in the Dingley scheme. There is no possible 
reason why our Government should not have a 
revenue equal to its ordinary needs. Thus far, the 
monthly deficiencies under the Dingley act have 
been heavy. The official sponsors of the measure 
are in danger of adopting precisely the same un- 
fortunate course that Secretary Carlisle pursued 
under similar circumstances. They seem inclined 
to disguise the real facts. Let them beware oi 
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trying to arrange the figures in such a way as to 
obscure the simple truth that the current receipts 
are much less than the current expenditures. The 
present law may, as its friends declare that it 
will, produce revenue enough in the fiscal year 
1899. But it was not for that purpose that 
Congress was called together in special session 
early in the year 1897. The purpose then avowec 
was to provide means to put the Government im- 
mediately into the possession of an ample income. 
The best way to deal with a mistake is to admit 
it and rectify it. Mr. Dingley’s committee ought 
at once to bring forward a simple measure of two 
or three brief clauses increasing the tax on beer, 
and perhaps also placing a small specific tax for 
a year or two upon tea and coffee. 


The President Lie President’s Message discusses the 
on the Cuban Cuban question at very considerable 

Situation. length ; but the whole burden of his 
advice may be summed up in one word : ‘‘Wait.”’ 
He quotes President Grant's arguments against the 
recognition of Cuban belligerency in the former 
rebellion, and adopts them as applicable to the im- 
mediate case. His reflections upon the Weyler ad- 
ministration in Cuba are as severe as those that 
the American newspapers have been accustomed 
tomake. But he professes a remarkable optimism 
respecting the totally changed outlook under the 
administration of Blanco. At least he considers 
that it would be highly inappropriate for us to 
intervene at this moment, when Spain is en- 
deavoring to secure reconciliation with Cuba on 
the basis of the pending home-rule proposals. 
Meanwhile, he remarks that +‘the near future 
will demonstrate ’’ whether or not this new policy 
is likely to produce the desired results ; and he 
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declares that if such results are not attained it 
will become the duty of the United States to 
take action ‘‘in the line of indisputable right and 
duty.”’ All this means simply that we are gain- 
ing a little more time in order to see whether we 
cannot avoid the disagreeable responsibility of 
mixing ourselves up in the Cuban scrimmage. 
Decisive and bold action on our part long ago 
would probably have stopped the contest without 
our firing a gun. But we have delayed so 
long that it is now extremely hard to screw 
our courage up to the sticking-point. : 


Failure of the The President may have some very 
Blanco-Sagasta Superior sources of information, but 

tia the non-official world has not yet 
been able to discover that the autonomy proposals 
are viewed with any seriousness whatever by the 
Cuban people. They are the mere offhand sug- 
gestion of a cabinet likely to be overthrown at any 
moment ; and they certainly can have no valid- 
ity until they have been acted upon by Spain's 
law-making body, the Cortes. The state of des- 
titution in Cuba is appalling, and the pretense on 
the part of the Blanco administration that it is 
dealing out rations to the impoverished pacéficos 
is to be viewed in the light of the fact that the 
Spanish army itself has been in a very serious 
predicament from the insufficiency of its food 
supplies. We have repeatedly shown in these 
pages why it would seem to the impartial ob- 
server that the situation in Cuba is practically 
deadlocked, and that the insurgents, if they so 
desire, can keep up the rebellion for many years 
to come, without having power to drive the 
Spaniards out of the seaports. Not only has the 
new policy made little progress in Cuba, but there 





SPANISH SOLDIERS SHOOTING DOWN SUSPECTS NEAR HAVANA--A TYPICAL CUBAN SCENE. 
(From a very recent photograph by the English correspondent of Black and White, London.) 
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is much reason to think that public opinion in 
Spain is upon the point of repudiating it utterly. 
General Weyler is its most bitter enemy, and the 
military element in general seems to be strongly 
opposed to the autonomy scheme. Through the 
month of December the opposition to the Sagasta 
government was rapidly growing more formi- 
dable every day. Inasmuch as President Mc- 
Kinley’s discussion of the Cuban question main- 
tained firmly the right of the United States to 
intervene if peace were not speedily restored, 
there has resulted from the moderate tone of the 
President's Message no real impravement of 
feeling in Spain toward the United States. 


Another question with which the 
(1) the Ethical Pvesident’s Message deals is the an- 

Question. nexation of Hawaii. The treaty has 
heen duly ratified by the Hawaiian authorities, 
and it was supposed until a few weeks ago that it 
would readily enough secure the necessary two- 
thirds vote in the Senate of the United States. 
President McKinley strongly urges such ratifica- 
tion, but does not attempt to make an exhaustive 
argument on the subject. The discussion has 
been taken up by the press of the country in a 
very animated fashion, and has followed various 
lines, which may perhaps be summed up under 
five heads—namely, ethical, constitutional, politi- 
cal, strategical, and economic. The opponents of 
annexation on ethical grounds hold that the pres- 
ent government of Hawaii, in seeking annexa- 
tion, does not truly represent the wishes of the 
Hawaiian population ; and that under the circum- 
stances our acceptance of the proposal would ap- 
pear highly objectionable in a court of morals. 
The friends of annexation reply that, on the con- 
trary, the intelligent and ruling public opinion of 
Hawaii is enthusiastic for annexation, and that 
the whole world knows very well that no other 
fate could be so fortunate for the group as union 
with the United States. Very few, after all, of 
the opponents of annexation are really basing 
their opposition on the ground that we should do 
Hawaii an injury and a wrong by consenting to 
her request that our ‘‘ starry banner of freedom ”’ 
should float over the islands. The very sugges- 
tion is so absurd that it can hardly be entertained 
by any one who has the slightest sense of humor. 


Hawaiian 
Annexation— 


The constitutional questions in- 
volved are taken far more seri- 
ously. The annexation of Hawaii 
must be followed by some plan for the govern- 
ment of the islands, either identical with the nor- 
mal system now employed by us in the govern- 
ment of our Territories and States, or else some 
wholly different system, invented for an excep- 


(2) The Constitu- 
tional Problem. 


tional occasion. Our Territorial form of organi- 
zation seems to imply admission to full state- 
hood at the earliest practicable moment. Many 
thoughtful persons in the United States do not 
like to contemplate the admission of Hawaii as a 
State. There would seem to be no reason, how- 
ever, in the necessities of the case, why a special 
organization should not be provided for Hawaii. 
Important transactions usually involve some dif- 
ficulties ; and the drafting of a scheme for the 
government of such an outlying possession would 
require very careful thought and consideration. 
But it would certainly be very unfortunate for a 
nation as young and vigorous as ours to be so 
bound hand and foot by an inelastic constitu- 
tional system that it could not invent a way to 
administer annexed territory. 


_ The political and strategical bear- 

(3) —— ings of the annexation question 
may be mentioned together. Our 

Government has believed for a long while that we 
ought to have a naval and coaling station in the 
Pacific; and Pearl Harbor, which has been 
granted to us by Hawaii, is by far the best avail- 
able location. If, now, we should reject the 
Hawaiian overtures for annexation, there is no 
reason why the Hawaiian Government should not 
look to England. And there is every reason why 
the acquisition of Hawaii would be highly grati- 
fying to the energetic statesmen who are losing 
no opportunity to link together more firmly those 
imperial possessions upon which the sun never 
sets. The Hawaiian Islands lie in the line of de- 
sired cable communication between Vancouver 
and Australia, and in the line of transit between 
Hong Kong and the anticipated waterway across 
the American isthmus. If England should ac- 
quire Hawaii upon our refusal to do so, there 
would seem to be no possible reason why we 
should insist upon the retention of Pearl Harbor ; 
and England would unquestionably proceed to 
make Hawaii the best fortified naval station in 
the world. On our part, if we annexed the isl- 
ands, we should not need to be in any haste about 
fortifications. The American policy is so notably 
a pacific one that our ownership of Hawaii would 
be universally acquiesced in. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that we should ever have to fight to 
retain acontrol once assumed. Furthermore, the 
American control of Hawaii is in some sense a 
duty that this country owes to Japan and China. 
Those ancient Oriental states are seriously men- 
aced by the aggressive attitude of the land-grab- 
bing European powers; and if England or 
Germany should obtain Hawaii, the sort of peace 
ful development of the Oriental nations which is 
most to be desired by us would be further endan 
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gered. Again, from the political and strategic 
point of view, the position of Hawaii ought to 
be regarded by us as closely related to other poli- 
cies overwhelmingly favored by the people of the 
United States. We refer to the American con- 
trol of the Nicaragua Canal, and to the acquisition 
of one or more satisfactory naval stations in the 
West Indies. 


All of these strategic considerations 
are so plainly important that there 
would have been no serious oppo- 
sition to the ratification of the treaty but for the 
sudden development of a powerful American op- 
position on economic grounds. This opposition 
seems tous unpatriotic in its spirit and methods. 
The Dingley tariff bill, which increases the duty 
on sugar, has stimulated experiments all over the 
country in the cultivation of the sugar beet. 
Certain organizations, agricultural and otherwise, 
that have strongly committed themselves to the 
advocacy of the culture of the sugar beet in the 
United States have now placed themselves in the 
forefront of the opposition to the annexation of 
Hawaii. This is done upon the ground that they 
wish to exclude cane sugar from the United States 
in order the more rapidly to develop the new beet 
industry. It need not be remarked that this 
magazine has always given most cordial support 
to all reasonable plans for the promotion of the 
American culture of sugar. But there would 
seem to be a limit to the methods that are reason- 
able and proper tor the promotion of that desired 
end. So furiously zealous have the excellent 
gentlemen who are at the head of the American 
sugar-growers’ propaganda become, that we are 
expecting almost any day to discover that they 
have decided to attempt to drive the State of 
Louisiana out of the Union in order to change 
the geographical course of the tariff wall and thus 
to protect the infant industry of beet sugar from 
the dangerous competition of the cane sugar of 
our Gulf districts. 


(4) The Economic 
Aspects of 
Annexation. 


The Cause of ‘The plans of these beet-sugar propa- 
Beet Sugar gandists extend not only to the de- 
Everything feat of Hawaiian annexation, but 
also, of course, to the abrogation of the exist- 
ing reciprocity treaty under which, for many 
years past, Hawaiian sugar has been admitted 
free of duty. Under the existing measure of 
protection, which brings the two cane-sugar dis- 
tricts of Louisiana and Hawaii inside of our tariff 
lines, there would appear to be sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the beet sugar men to nurture their in- 
fant industry. After it has attained a certain 
development, it will be able to compete on fair and 
equal terms with these two cane-sugar districts. 


The annexation of Hawaii, instead of introducing 
a new factor of competition, simply preserves the 
existing status. There is more than one county 
in Texas that has a considerably larger area than all 
of the islands of the Hawaiian group put together; 
and there are a number of such counties in 
California. It seems to us altogether petty and 
shortsighted to exclude Hawaii from the Ameri- 
can Union, and to turn that strategic possession 
over to some great naval and military power, in 
order to gain a merely incidental point in the 
programme of the enthusiastic friends of Ameri- 
can beet sugar. The natural laws of industry 
will, in the course of a few years in any case, de- 
termine whether diminutive Hawaii shall keep on 
producing sugar or use her soil for other crops. 
It is not a dignified thing for the United States 
to allow the question of annexation to hinge upon 
the sugar tariff, yet it seems altogether too 
likely that this is precisely what will happen. It 
may be added, furthermore, that it seems to us a 
long way below the highest mark of American 
dignity and patriotism that this same sugar ques- 
tion should also be made to do service on the side 
of the Spaniards in the Cuban trouble. Our 
zealous beet-sugar propagandists have become 
afraid that an active policy on the part of the 
United States to save Cuba from utter devasta- 
tion might lead in the end to the annexation of 
that island, or else to a commercial union which 
would bring down a full-grown avalanche of 
Cuban sugar upon our beet-fed infant industry. 
If we are to intervene at all in Cuban affairs, it 
should be for the sake of humanity, and for those 
large considerations that are summed up in the 
Monroe Doctrine as interpreted from time to time 
by our Government. The sugar question should 
be kept in its proper place. 


The balance in favor of the United 
States in the trade of the past year 
Wet, With Europe has been of stupendous 
Markets. dimensions. ‘This is due chiefly to the 
foreign demand for our breadstuffs and other 
food supplies. In view of the strengthened tariff 
barrier which makes it more difficult than ever 
for Europe to send her manufactures to us in 
payment for bread and meat, cotton and petro- 
leum, there is much uneasiness in trade circles 
abroad, and not a little open and _ blustering 
talk of a combination of the whole continent of 
Europe for the economic suppression of the 
United States. Among responsible statesmen, 
Count Goluchowski, the Foreign Minister of 
Austria, has been the most conspicuously identi- 
fied with such threats. The puzzling thing is to 
invent a mode of retaliation that will not hurt 
the Europ»xa2z peoples themselves very much 


America's 
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worse than they can possibly hurt the United 
States. England, of course, has for a long time 
been reconciled to the idea of importing the 
larger part of her food supply. But since the 
United States has begun to compete so formi- 
dably in manufactures there has arisen no little 
consternation in the British mind. Many signs 
point to the passing of the scepter of industrial 
supremacy from Great Britain to the United 
States. The year 1897 has witnessed the easy 
triumph of the American makers of steel rails 
over English and all other competitors in every 
part of the world. American contractors are 
fitting out electric street railways in England, 
and various American manufactures of iron and 
steel are underselling British products, not only 
in neutral markets, but also in the United King- 
dom. Recent reports of the rapid exhaustion of 
England’s coal supply have added to the prevail- 
ing alarm. The advantage which American 
manufacturers have gained is due not merely’ to 
the superiority of our natural resources as re- 
spects the deposits of iron ore and coal, but also 
to the vast scale upon which our industries are 
organized, and the superiority of their appliances. 


The Disastrous It isin the very face of such conditions 
see ie"? as this new and powerful American 
Machinists. rivalry, and the ever-increasing in- 
tensity of German competition, that the pro- 
prietors of iron’and steel-working establishments 
in England have had to meet one of the most 
stubborn strikes ever known in any trade. The 
struggle of the engineers, or 
machinists, as we should say, 
began about six months ago. 
It was undertaken nominally 
for the purpose of securing 
the eight-hour day. <A great 
strike in 1870 won the nine- 
hour day for the machinists 
and the allied trades, who had 
formerly worked ten hours. 
The real struggle of the past 
year, however, has had to do 
not so much with the eight- 
hour day as with questions 
involving the principle 
whether the details of shop 
management are to be con- 
trolled by the proprietors or 


by the trades unions. The 
English manufacturers — be- 


lieve that with the greater 
extension of the piecework 
plan, and greater freedom to 
manage the working of their 
own machinery, they could 





ENGLISH CAPITALIST: “I cannot con- 
tend with cheap labor abroad.” 


obtain far better results than the present system 
yields. It is notably true that the output per 
man is very much larger in American than in 
English shops. The great strike has paralyzed 
leading departments of English industry at the 
very time when good will between masters and 
men and united effort against foreign competition 
were most to be desired. Late in November, 
through the mediation of the Rt. Hon. T. C, 
Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade and 
one of the most prominent members of Lord 
Salisbury’s cabinet, a conference was brought 
about, with fourteen members on each side. 
Colonel “Dyer, of Newcastle, acted as chairman 
for the employers, while Mr. Alfred Sellicks 
and Mr. Barnes, secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, were the leaders on the 
side of the men. After about ten days of dis- 
cussion the conference adjourned without hav- 
ing come to an agreement. The _ representa- 
tives of the workingmen, however, consented 
tosubmit to the members of their unions certain 
proposals made by the employers. On Decem- 
ber 13 the returns came in, and it was found 
that out of 40,000 votes only 150 were in favor 
of accepting the proposals. The prospect, there- 
fore, for an immediate settlement of the trouble 
is not encouraging. The conference was subse- 
quently resumed, but not hopefully. Mean- 
while, in Germany the factories are running on 
long hours, and masters and men are straining 
every nerve to force German wares into markets 
where England once held the monopoly. 
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GERMAN EMPLOYER: 
working long hours so long as we can 
undersell English manufacturers.” 


From Judy (London). 


“Don’t mind 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH ENGINEERING STRIKE: PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF MASTERS AND MEN 
AT THE WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL. 
From the Illustrated London News. 


It is not alone in iron and steel 
manufacturing that England’s pre- 
eminence is seriously threatened. 
The managers of the great cotton mills of Man- 
chester and vicinity have informed their opera- 
tives that it will be absolutely necessary to reduce 
wages all along the line or else stop the engines 
and lock the doors. They have offered to sub- 
init the‘question of reducing wages to arbitration ; 
but a difficulty has been encountered in arranging 
the preliminaries, and the operatives have refused 
to arbitrate on the basis of average prices since 
September. As a consequence, the mill owners 
have proceeded to post notices of wage reduction, 
and it is greatly to be feared that there may fol- 
low a strike of even more serious character than 
that of the engineers. The business of spinning 
and weaving cotton has been greatly affected by 
new elements of competition. Great mills, 
equipped with the best modern machinery, have 
been established in Japan and China, and espe- 
cially in India. In those countries labor is em- 
ployed at a few cents a day, and the hours of 
It is true that the average effi- 


New Factors 
in the 
Cotton Industry. 


work are long. 
ciency of Oriental labor is not so high as that of 


the Manchester district. Nevertheless, the Ori- 
ental operatives are constantly improving in skill 
and in ability to run their machines rapidly ; so 
that they now produce a much larger output for 
a given amount of wages than the English work- 
men are able to turn out. The Oriental miils 


have the further advantage of being near the 
fields which produce the raw cotton, and also on 
the very threshold of great markets which have 
been accustomed to draw large supplies from 
Manchester. Furthermore, the English cotton 
trade, as respects many special lines, has begun 
to feel more heavily than ever the competition of 
the great mills of the United States, where the 
highest skill and the ‘best methods ever attained 
are to be found. The total American output is 
increasing at a great rate by reason of the devel- 
opment of cotton mills in.the South, where all 
the conditions of cheap manufacture exist to an 
exceptional degree. Thus the closing years of the 
present century and the opening years of thie 
twentieth are to witness a most interesting series 
of developments in the production and distribu- 
tion of the world’s great staples of industry ; and 
no other country occupies a position nearly so 
favorable as that of the United States. 

To add to the list of industrial dis- 
turbances in England, there is serious 
danger of a great railroad strike. 
Under all these circumstances it is not strange 
that there has been a good deal of discussion 
touching the feasibility of compulsory arbitration 
in industrial disputes. Much interest has been 
awakened by the experience of New Zealand, 
where a compulsory arbitration law has been in 
operation for more than three years, with results 
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that are said to have 
that its friends had expected. 


abundantly fulfilled all 
It is not likely, 


of course, that England will go so far; but on 
the other hand, it is probable that greater efforts 
will be made than ever before, both by govern- 
mental and unofficial means, to mitigate the dis. 
asters that accrue to the whole country from 
these protracted industrial deadlocks. 


Politics Lhe British Parliament will not be in ses- 

in sion until February. Meanwhile, polit- 
England. ica) discussion has been raging for sev- 
eral weeks past. The House of Commons having 
nearly seven hundred members, vacancies are 
occurring from time to time. The by-elections 
to fill these vacancies caused by death or resigna- 
tion have of late been running strongly in favor 
of the Liberals. Furthermore, in so far as na- 
tional party lines were drawn in the general munic- 
ipal elections held throughout England early in 
November, the Liberals made very decisive gains. 
They have been particularly bold and effective in 
their criticisms upon the present government for 
the unfortunate war still raging on the northwest 
frontier of India. It must be remembered that 
the Liberal cabinet under Lord Rosebery’s 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS LORD RECTOR OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY, 
UITLANDER (regretfully) : “He seems to have forgot us 
entirely.’—From Fun (London). 
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premiership had unanimously decided . against 
the continued occupation of Chitral, and had 
made all preparation for evacuating that post, 
which lies far beyond the actual boundary line of 
British India. When the Tories came in, how- 
ever, and Lord George Hamilton succeeded Sir 
Henry Fowler as Secretary for India, the Liberal 
policy was reversed, and it was decided to keep 
open the route to Chitral with a line of fortified 
stations. It is maintained by the Liberals that 
this was done in plain violation of pledges which 
had been given to the tribesmen of the hills, and 
that in the present war the tribesmen have justice 
on their side. The Tory government makes no 
pretense of intending to annex the regions where 
so much blood is now being shed, and itis hard 
to arouse the matter-of-fact English people to 
much enthusiasm over what is variously stigma- 
tized as the policy of ‘‘ butchery and bolt,” or 
‘slaughter and scoot.’’ “Moreover, the British 
conscience is not quite reconciled to the manner 
in which Mr. Chamberlain and the Tory govern- 
ment have whitewashed the principal parties in 
the conspiracy against the Transvaal. Nor is 
Lord Salisbury any the more popular for his neg- 
lect of the Armenians and his sacrifice of the 
Greeks—while his surrender of British commer- 
cial interests to the French in Tunis and Mada- 
gascar adds another count to the general indict- 
ment against his administration. Sir William 
Harcourt, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Bryce, Sir H. 
Fowler, and other, leading Liberals have been 
waging a splendid campaign of oratory through- 
out the country against the existing government. 
Mr. Chamberlain, meanwhile, has been invested 
with the honorary office of Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow, and has abated nothing 
of his incessant administrative and political activ- 
ity. Whether right or wrong in his utterances 
and policies, he is a man of marvelous force and 
energy, and always interesting. 


Activities on N°thing more melodramatic has been 
the Chinese Witnessed in our times than the so- 

Coast. Jemnities at Kiel, in the middle of De- 
cember, on the occasion of the departure of the 
Emperor William’s only brother, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, for the scene of Germany’s new 
activities on the Chinese coast. The perform- 
ance between the emperor and his brother, in the 
presence of the great German officers of state and 
the chief men of the army and navy, had, of 


course, all been carefully rehearsed in advance. 


It is hard to believe that so highly educated a 
nation as the Germans could be impressed by 
ceremonies of adulation which amount virtually 
to the worship of the erratic Emperor William as 
a deity. Prince Henry’s naval command was 
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anything but formidable, and his trip promises to 
be nothing more, so far as he is personally con- 
cerned, than a pleasant voyage. One is there- 
fore somewhat bewildered by the emperor’s con- 
stant reiteration of the great sacrifice he had 
made in sending his only brother to China. 
Melodrama aside, however, the Germans have 
taken a very bold and enterprising step. Our 
accompanying map will show the central position 
the port of Kaio Chau occupies with reference to 
other important and strategic points. It will be 
remembered that Japan had taken possession of 
Port Arthur at the conclusion of the war with 
China, and had hoped to retain it permanently as 
a Japanese Gibraltar; but Russia, backed by 
France and Germany, compelled Japan to with- 
draw. It was rumored late in December that 
the Russians had suddenly taken possession of 
Port Arthur. It is certain that their fleet is now 
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MAP OF THE CHINESE COAST. 


there, and wholly probable that they intend 
sooner or later to assume permanent conirol of 
that chief fortress of the whole coast cf China. 
The Germans, if undisturbed in their new ac- 
quisition, will probably manage to make so pro- 
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THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 
From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 
ductive and well-inhabited a region pay good 
revenues to its captors. Japan is much discon- 
certed, and has been endeavoring to secure the 
codperation of other important powers in protest- 
ing against Germany’s high-handed seizure of 
Chinese territory. With such a state of affairs 
so much nearer home, the Japanese will feel very 
slight inclination to antagonize the interests of 
the United States in Hawaii. Meanwhile the 
English from their Hong Kong rendezvous will be 
ready to take their share of the Chinese mainland. 


It seems almost impossible to follow the 
parliamentary crisis in Austria through 
all its riotous record of disorder. No 
such scenes as those that have disgraced the 
Reichsrath have ever been witnessed in any 
other parliamentary body. The root of all 
this discord is to be found in the confusion 
of tongues and races. The elaborate article 
which we publish elsewhere on the political 
situation in Austria and the future outlook is 
contributed by an Austrian of American experi- 
ence who has been witnessing the exciting 
scenes in Vienna, and whose account will be 
found exceedingly instructive. A new premier, 
with a reorganized cabinet has come into power 
within the past month to succeed the much-buf- 
feted Badeni. Baron Gautsch vonFrankenthurm, 
the new prime minister, is a pious schoolmaster 
of very reactionary tendencies. His father was 
a police commissary in Vienna. Paul, the son, 
began active life as a tutor in a charity school 
for the sons of impoverished nobles, and in due 


Austrian 
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time became prominent in the political circles of 
the Clerical party. He is not yet forty-seven years 
of age, although more than twelve years ago he 
held in the ministry of Count Taaffe the same 
portfolio—namely, that of minister of public 
instruction, which he held in the recent cabinet 
of Badeni. Since his earlier term of service as a 
cabinet minister, he has been made president of 
the school where he was once tutor, has been 
raised to the rank of a noble, and has acquired a 
life seat in the upper house of the Austrian 
Parliament. As minister of public instruction 
some important reforms stand to his credit. But 
it is not likely that he can long keep the saddle 
as prime minister in times so turbulent as these. 
The probability is that the great anti-Semitic 
leader of Vienna, Dr. 

Lueger, so many times 

elected mayor, will eventu- 

ally take the first execu- 

tive position in the dis- 

tracted Austrian empire. 


That the ferment 
in Austria is due 
to permanent 
conditions of a nature so 
serious that the integrity 
of the empire is threatened 
can be readily enough be- 
lieved when one has read 
the article which we print 
elsewhere. But it would 
seem altogether beyond 
one’s powers of credulity 


A Curious 
_ Ferment 
in France. 


COLONEL ESTERHAZY. 


to believe for a 
moment. that 
the foundations 
of the French 
republic could 
have been seri- 
ously shaken within the past two months by an 
issue so incidental as the question whether or 
not a certain army officer —Captain Dreyfus — 
who was found guilty in 1894 of selling military 
secrets, had been convicted upon sufficient evi- 
dence. The unhappy Dreyfus is said to be con- 
fined in an iron cage in distant Cayenne. He is 
a Jew, and his energetic wife and rich connections 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 


have never ceased to work for his release. The 
renewed agitation has been due to the fact that the 
vice-president of the Senate, M. Scheurer-Kestner 
—a Protestant and a man whose reputation for 
honesty and good sense is not surpassed in France 
—has declared himself convinced by evidence 
that has come into his possession that Captain 
Dreyfus is the innocent victim of a conspiracy. 
It is now charged by the friends of Dreyfus that 
the real culprit is 
a certain Colonel 
Esterhazy, an ad- 
venturer of evil 
character, who 
has served in the 
French army, 


M. SCHEURER-KESTNER. 


though not a Frenchman. 
The great question at issue 
has been whether or not the 
secret trial which resulted in 
the conviction of Dreyfus on 
evidence the nature of which 
was not made known to the 
accused or the public, should 
now be reviewed openly, 
with an opportunity to pre- 
sent fresh evidence. 


The new Consti- 
tution of South 
Carolina, adopt- 
ed two or three years ago, 
provided for the registration of voters who could 
read the Constitution of the State, or under- 
stand and explain any article of it if read to 
them. After January 1, 1898, this ‘‘ under- 
standing clause’’ was to be no longer in opera- 
tion. There are a great many more negroes 
than white people in South Carolina, but as a 
consequence of this registration system the elec- 
torate of the State now consists of about ninety 
thousand white voters, and only ten or twelve 
thousand colored voters. Those persons now on 
the rolls ‘will be entitled to vote as long as they 
live. The great mass of illiterate colored voters 
is thus completely disfranchised. From the be- 


The New Voting 
Lists in 
South Carolina. 
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ginning of 1898 no man can be enrolled unless 
he is assessed upon three hundred dollars’ worth 
of property, oris able to read and write. The 
understanding clause has so’ worked as to place 
most of the white voters on the rolls regardless 
of illiteracy, while the black illiterates are nearly 
all excluded. Henceforth, however, the blacks 
and whites will have to meet the same tests. 
Many well-informed friends of the colored race 
are firmly of the opinion that the new South 
Carolina arrangements are to be welcomed rather 
than condemned. The coming generation will 
value citizenship the more highly because the 
exercise of full political rights can only be gained 
by resolute effort to advance in the scale of in. 
telligence and prosperity. 


nee The South Carolina and Mississippi 
and _— provisions which discriminate against 
Immigration. Hiteracy have something in common 
with the pending immigration-bill that Senator 
Lodge advocates so strongly, which applies the 
reading and writing test to new arrivals from 
other countries. There is undoubtedly a great 
deal to be said in favor of such a measure ; but 
there is not less to be said in favor of a new fed- 
eral naturalization law greatly extending the pro- 
bationary period. The Austrian empire is going 
to pieces through the clash of races and the con- 
fusion of tongues. The cement that holds to- 
gether our great nation is the widely diffused 
knowledge of the English language. There 
would be no hardship whatever in requiring that 
no naturalized citizen should be allowed to vote 
until he was able to speak, read, and write the 
English language, and could pass a creditable 
examination in the American system of govern- 
ment. The proposed immigration measure sim- 
ply requires the reading test, and gives no prefer- 
ence to the English language over any other. 
But the subsequent tests for full citizenship 
should be made far more severe. 


A bill was carried through both houses 
of Congress last month which—in 
pursuance of the agreement between 
the United States, Russia, and Japan at the re- 
cent conference in Washington—prohibits the 
citizens of the United States from taking the fur 

seals in the open sea. It is the opinion’ of our 
Gaasmianas that we shall be more likely to per- 
suade the Canadian and British governments to 
stop pelagic sealing on the part of their citizens 
if we nave already made it an offense for Ameri- 
can citizens to continue this barbarous and de- 
structive practice. A special clause attached to 
the measure prohibits the importation of . seal 
skins into the United States. Now it happens 


An Embargo 
on 
Seal Skins. 


that this country has been the great market for 
articles made of dressed seal skins; and much 
the larger part of the catch of the Canadian 
sealers has found its ultimate market in the 
United States after having passed through the 
hands of the fur-dressers of London. Since our 
Government is making a supreme effort to save 
the seal herd from utter destruction, there can be 
no reasonable criticism urged against the policy 
of prohibiting the importation of seal skins. This 


step in the long controversy is unexpected, but 
entirely commendable from every point of view. 


A piece of emergency legislation that 
was hurried through Congress on the 
urgent advice of the Secretary of 
War before the Christmas recess was the appro- 
priation of $200,000 to pay for the purchase and 
dispatch of provisions to relieve distress in the 
Klondike region. Very alarming rumors have 
come frem Dawson City to the effect that a 
scarcity of food has already brought on a disas- 
trous famine, and that several thousand men have 
been in danger of perishing in the snow on their 
arduous retreat to the seacoast or to places where 
provisions might be found. Precisely what plans 
will be used to transport the supplies to Dawson 
City will be better known next month. It is now 
certain that as soon as the spring opens there will 
be an unprecedented rush to the gold fields of 
Alaska and the Klondike, some authorities esti- 
mating the number of new gold-seekers as high 
as 200,000, and no one placing it lower than 50, - 
000. It will all depend upon means of transport. 


Relief for the 
Klondike 
Sufferers. 


Why We Need Our excellent minister at Constanti- 

alarger nople, Dr. Angell, has made renewed 

ae demands upon the Sultan’s govern- 
ment for the payment of the indemnity long due 
on account of the destruction of American edu- 
cational property in Asia Minor. Austria with- 
in a few weeks has shown how the presence of a 
warship or two, and a twenty-four-hour ultima- 
tum, will stimulate the Sultan to meet his obli- 
gations. Our Government ought by all means to 
send a squadron straight to Smyrna. Miserable 
little Hayti several weeks ago was frightened into 
paying an indemnity to Germany by the appear- 
ance in the harbor of Port au Prince of a couple 
of German schoolships, manned by a lot of naval 
cadets. Hayti had somehow supposed that the 
United States would intervene ; but it is tardily 
remembered that the present régime in that re- 
public had rather disagreeably cut off the nego- 
tiations for the sale to the United States of the 
Mole’'St. Nicholas for a coaling station. This 
would probably be a good time to revive the sub- 
ject. Hayti would be far better off, in matters 
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domestic as well as foreign, with a few United 
States warships making their rendezvous in a 
Haytian harbor. There are, in fact, conditions 
in various parts of the world, besides the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the West Indies, where it 
would be advantageous for the United States to 
be represented by creditable specimens of our 
new navy. It is to be hoped that if Congress 
must be economical this year it will apply the 
pruning-knife in some other direction rather than 
to the navy estimates. We publish elsewhere in 
this number a very useful article from the pen of 
Lord Brassey, the great British naval authority, 
showing the present position of the English navy, 
and making some comparisons with the sea- 
power of other countries. We have submitted 
the proofs of Lord Brassey’s article to the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy of the United States, whose characteristic 
letter we also publish, together with an extended 
synopsis of the new annual report of our Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The rapid growth of our for- 
eign trade is likely to stimulate American ship- 
building, and the further development of the 
navy can but have a very favorable bearing upon 
the progress both of our foreign commerce and 
of our merchant-marine. : 


adie. The regular annual appropriation 
gerated Pension bill for soldiers’ pensions has this 

os year evoked a far more serious op- 
position than usual. It is asserted by the critics 
of our pension policy that the number of pen- 
sioners of the civil war now carried on the rolls 
is considerably greater, in point of fact, than the 
number of bona jide Union survivors. 
Nevertheless, there are pending something like 
two hundred thousand more applications. The 
publication of the pension rolls is demanded in 
many quarters, on the ground that if the names 
of all those now receiving bounty, as well as of 
those applying, were arranged according to the 
localities where they live, and given to the press 
for publication, all cases of palpable fraud would 
be readily pointed out. The Government should 
be generous to all who really deserve and need 
pensions ; but it is extremely hard to believe 
that there are now surviving more than five 
hundred thousand such cases. Yet the pension 
rolls contain nearly a million names, and the 
country has paid out for pensions about $2,000, - 
000,000 since 1865. 


entire 


The selection by President McKin- 
ley of Attorney-General McKenna 
to fill the vacancy on the Supreme 
Bench caused by the retirement of Justice Field 
was not unexpected. Some very serious pro- 


Some Important 
Appointments. 


tests have come from the Pacific Coast, directed, 
not against Mr. McKenna’s personal character, 
but against his professional qualifications -for 
membership of the most distinguished judicial 
body in the whole world. It must be remem- 
bered that President Harrison, who had served 
in Congress with Mr. McKenna and knew him 
well, appointed him to the United States Circuit 
bench. President Harrison’s judicial appoint- 
ments were generally of a very high order. 
We have no means of judging of Mr. McKenna’s 
ability as a lawyer ; but promotion to the United 
States Supreme Court by way of a United States 
Circuit Judgeship and a United States Attorney- 
Generalship would seem to have a certain qual- 
ity of fitness about it. It has been reported upon 
good authority that Governor Griggs, of New 
Jersey, whose reputation at home is that of an 
excellent lawyer, is to become Mr. McKenna’s 
successor as the Attorney-General. The impor. 
tant international developments on the coast of 
China make it particularly desirable that Ameri- 
can interests should be well guarded in that 
part of the world. Minister Denby has _ rep- 
resented us there for twelve years. Last 
month we published a portrait of Mr. Charles 
Page Bryan, of Illinois, nominated by Presi- 
dent McKinley to be Mr. Denby’s successor. 
Mr. Bryan is a young man, but he seems to 
be well vouched for, and he has had an ex- 
ceptionally varied training of a kind to qualify 
him for the diplomatic service. Our Government 
would do well, however, if possible, to retain 
Mr. Denby in some capacity—perhaps that of a 
special counselor—d propos of the pending parti- 
tion of the Celestial Empire. 


hiniies With the opening of the new year 
for the old New York becomes merged 
New York. in the gnreater city ; and the practical 
experiment of administration by a Tammany 
mayor under the new charter begins. We have 
commissioned Dr. W. H. Tolman, who has 
served with zeal on the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Public Baths, to prepare an article 
summing up various phases of practical progress 
made by the city of New York in the three years’ 
period of Mayor Strong’s incumbency. It will 
be found printed elsewhere i in this number. The 
Hon. William L. Strong has been one of the best 
mayors that ever served any large American city. 
He has given constant attention to the work of 
his office, and has served the interests of the city 
devotedly and unselfishly, to the very best of his 
ability. And, in our judgment, he has shown 
ability of a very high order. He deserves 
hearty congratulations upon the efficiency of his 
administration, and we have thought it a better 








































tribute to him to present the facts contained in 
Dr. Tolman’s article than to indulge in any ex- 
tended personal eulogies. As for his successor, 
we shall not prejudge him harshly, and shall be 
only too glad to give him credit for all the good 
he may accomplish in an office which presents al- 
most unlimited opportunities for usefulness or for 
mischief. Buta Tammany mayor is heavily 
handicapped. 


Some Lhe fate of historic buildings is always 
Historie a matter of strong human interest ; and 
Buildings. +4 ; x th whil he 
it is therefore worth while to note the 

recent destruction of the Tombs in New York, 
the most famous prison building in the United 
States. Its grim Egyptian portal was a notable 














THE ** TOMBS”. PRISON, RECENTLY DESTROYED. 


piece of architecture. The massive Egyptian 
lines of the old reservoir at the corner of Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue will soon disap- 
pear, to make way for the splendid new public 
library which is to occupy that location. In contrast 
with the disappearance of these monuments of the 
neo-Egyptian period in New York, it is at once 
agreeable and amusing to print a little illustration 
that shows the front of the Parthenon on the 
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THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS, UNDERGOING REPAIRS, 


Acropolis at Athens, quite covered by a network 
of scaffolding which has been erected in the course 
of recent efforts that have remedied certain struc- 
tural weaknesses that were threatening the build- 
ing. Another small illustration shows the demo- 
lition of a well-known tower that travelers will 
remember as one of the familiar landmarks at 
Gibraltar. The site is to be occupied by docks. 


ees It is now estimated that the great fire 

-and — in the heart of London, which oc- 
Anniversaries. curred November 21, destroyed about 
thirty million dollars’ worth of property. Curiously 
enough, the city of Melbourne in Australia on 
the same day was damaged to the extent of about 
five million dollars by a conflagration relatively 
more serious than the one in London. Fortunately, 
the London fire area did not include any of the 
most important central buildings or institutions. 
This great fire coincided almost exactly with the 
celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the completion of the present Cathedral of St. 








DESTROYING BUILDINGS AT GIBRALTAR TO MAKE WAY FOR 
NEW DOCKS. 











THE “OLD ST. PAUL'S,” DESTROYED IN 1666. 
(On site of present cathedral, opened in 1697.) 
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(The corner diagram shows extent of recent London fire, and main diagram locates the fire district in the 
general neighborhood.) 


Paul, the largest and most imposing Protestant 
church in the world. The old St. Paul’s, which 
was destroyed in the great London fire of 1666, 
and which stood upon the same spot as that now 
occupied by Sir Christopher Wren’s great crea- 
tion, was nearly six hundred years old. It was an 
enormous edifice, 690 feet long, with a spire 520 
feet high. The great Smithfield Market—which 
also luckily escaped the recent fire, and which has 
for so long atime been the center of the immense 
metropolitan meat trade—was the scene a hundred 
years ago of the establishment of the annual cat- 
tle show of the Smithfield Club; and that club 
has just now, in December, held a very successful 
centennial cattle show. 


Our obituary list for the past month 
includes the name of the mother of 
President McKinley, a woman of 
strong traits and most exemplary character, who 
had preserved her full powers of mind and 
body almost to the very end of a long life. We 
also publish an article very briefly summing up 
the careers and services of three veteran servants 
of the cause of higher education in this country— 
namely, the late Professor: Tyler, of Amherst 


The Obituary 
Record. 


College ; Professor Drisler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Charles Butler, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the New York University 
and of the Union Theological Seminary. Ameri- 
can lawyers will join with their English brethren 
in deep regret at the death of so distinguished a 
member of the bar as Sir Frank Lockwood, who 
was Solicitor-General in the last Liberal cabinet, 
and who accompanied Lord Russell a year or two 
ago on avisit to this country, and appeared at 
the meeting of the American Bar Association. 
The name of Baron Pollock, an eminent English 
judge, is in our obituary list, and so also is 
that of the distinguished English admiral, Sir 
Augustus Phillimore. The American rear 
admiral, Joseph F. Green, died on Decem- 
ber 9 at the advanced age of eighty-six. On 
December 16 the French novelist and dramatist, 
Alphonse Daudet, died suddenly. Probably no 
other contemporary French author has given so 
much entertainment and pleasure to American 
and English readers as Daudet. We shall find 
occasion in a subsequent number of this Review 
to revert in more detail to his literary career. In 
our obituary list will be found the names of a 
number of other persons of deserved distinction. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From November 21 to December 20, 1897.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


December 6.—The regular session of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress is opened ; President McKinley’s Message is 
read in both branches, and adjournment is taken in 
respect to the memory of Senator George and Repre- 
sentative Wright. 

December 7.—In the Senate Mr. Money (Dem., Miss.) 
is sworn in....In the House an attack is made on the 
civil-service law by Representative Grosvenor (Rep., O.). 

December 8.—Bills to prohibit pelagic sealing are 
introduced in both branches. In the Senate Mr. Allen 
(Pop., Neb.) criticises President McKinley’s Cuban 
policy....In the House the pension appropriation bill is 
introduced. , 

December 9.—The Senate adopts a resolution request- 
ing President McKinley to order a postponement of the 
sale of the Kansas Pacific Railroad....The House de- 
bates the pension appropriation bill. 

December 10.—The House of Representatives only in 
session ; the pension appropriation bill is passed. 


December 13.—The Senate reaches an agreement to 
take a vote on theimmigration bill January 17....In the 











HON. BLANCHE K. BRUCE, OF MISSISSIPPI. 
(Appointed Register of the U.S. Treasury.) 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL M’KENNA, OF CALIFORNIA. 
(Nominated for U. 8S. Supreme Court.) 


House the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill is reported. 

December 15.—The Senate passes the bill prohibiting 
pelagic sealing by American citizens....The House de- 
bates the legislative appropriation bill. 

December 16.—The House, by a vote of 148 to 78, passes 
the Senate bill to prohibit pelagic sealing....An appro- 
priation of $175,000 for relief of suffering in the Klondike 
region is voted. 

December 18.—The Senate and House agree to the 
conference report on the Klondike relief resolution, 
appropriating $200,000.... Both branches adjourn for the 
holiday recess. 

NOMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESI- 
DENT. 

December 2.—Blanche K. Bruce, of Mississippi, Regis- 
ter of the Treasury. 

December 16.—Attorney-General McKenna, of Cali- 
fornia, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court ; Charles 
G. Dawes, of Illinois, Comptroller of the Currency. 

December 17.—William W. Thomas, Jr., of Maine, 
Minister to Sweden and Norway; Hamilton King, of 
Michigan, Minister to Siam ; Nathan B. Scott, of West 
Virginia, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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December 18.—William Penn Nixon, of Tlinois, Col- 
lector of Customs, Chicago. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 
November 29.—The aldermen of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
vote grants of valuable street-railway franchises.... 
Boston Republicans nominate Edwin Upton Curtis for 
mayor. 


BARON VON HOLLEBEN. 
(New German Ambassador at Washington.) 


November 30.—Boston Democrats renominate Mayor 
Josiah Quincy, and adopt a platform favoring city 
ownership of gas plants and street railways. 

December 6.—AIl the members of the Louisiana 
Board of Health holding office by virtue of the gov- 
ernor’s appointment tender their resignation on account 
of friction resulting from the enforcement of the yellow- 
fever regulations. 

December 7.—Elections are held in a number of Massa- 
chusetts cities, 

December 13.—Chicago aldermen pass an ordinance 
raising their salaries from $3 a week to $1,500 a year. 

December 14.—Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives resolve to oppose all efforts to retire 
the greenbacks or to extend the privileges of the na- 
tional banks. 

December 15.—A call is issued for a conference of the 
two wings of the Populist party at St. Louis, Jan- 
uary 12, 1898. 

December 16.—The National Civil Service Reform 
League meets in Cincinnati. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

November 22.—The Greek ministry is defeated in the 
Boule on the question of appointing a committee of in- 
quiry relative to the war with Turkey. 


November 23.—The Spanish Cabinet approves the en- 
tire scheme of Cuban autonomy, including the tariff 
clause. 

November 24.—The Austrian Reichsrath closes a riot- 
ous session. 

November 25.—The disorder in the lower house of the 
Austrian Reichsrath is resumed. 

November 26.—Spanish royal decrees extend to Cuba 
the suffrage law of 1890. 

November 28.—The Austrian ministry resigns office ; 
Baron Gautsch von Frankenthurm is directed to form a 
new ministry. 

November 30.—In his speech opening the German 
Reichstag, Emperor William emphasizes the impor- 
tance of increasing Germany’s naval strength....The 
members of the new Austrian Cabinet, with Baron 
Gautsch von Frankenthurm as Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior, are announced. 

December 1.—The city of Montevideo is placed under 
martial law, and several prominent citizens are exiled 
by decree of Sefior Cuestas, President ad interim of 
Uruguay....M. Darlan, Minister of Justice in the 
French Cabinet, resigns office.... Because of continued 
rioting the city of Prague is declared under martial 
law. 

December 2.—M. Milliard, Senator for the Department 
of Eure, is appointed Minister of Justice in the French 
Cabinet to succeed M. Darlan....The Italian Chamber 
of Deputies appoints a commission to investigate the 
charges against ex-Premier Crispi in connection with 


























BARON GAUTSCH VON FRANKENTHURM. 
(The new Austrian Premier.) 


the Bank of Naples and the alleged illegal traffic in dec- 
orations. 

December 4.—The French Chamber of Deputies con- 
firms the authority of the judgment rendered in the 
Dreyfus case....The Italian Cabinet resigns. 

December 6.—The German Reichstag begins debate of 
the naval bill.... King Humbert intrusts the forming 
of a new Italian ministry to the Marquis di Rudini. 

December 10.—The budget is submitted in the Ger- 
man Reichstag. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


December 12.—The entire Haytian Ministry resigns. 

December 14.—The Chilian Cabinet resigns. 

December 15.—The Ministry of Holland is defeated in 
the Chamber of Deputies on a motion to authorize the 
building of new warships. 

December 17.—The French Chamber of Deputies fixes 
ten hours as a day’s work for railroad employees. 

December 18.—Trial of French Deputies for complicity 
in Panama Canal scandals is begun. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

November 22.—The United States consents to suspend 
sealing on the Pribilof Islands for one year, as a con- 
dition to secure the suspension of pelagic sealing for 
that length of time. 

November 23.—A party of English tourists, including 
Robert Barr, the novelist, is seized by Turkish soldiers 
at a small port of Asiatic Turkey near Antioch, im- 
prisoned, and grossly maltreated. Great Britain re- 
monstrates with Turkey. 

November 26.—The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies 
approves the treaty for arbitration of the boundary dis- 
pute with France. 

November 27.—Canada replies to the proposition for 
the suspension of pelagic sealing that such action can 
be taken only by the British Parliament. 

November 29.—Baron von Holleben, the new German 
Ambassador to the United States, presents his creden- 
tials to President McKinley. 

December 1.—Minister Angell renews the demand of 
the United States for indemnity from Turkey for the 
pillaging of American missions in Armenia. 

December 2.—Negotiations for a treaty of reciprocity 
between the United States and Peru are begun. 

December 3.—Two hundred German marines take 
possession of the Chinese city of Kiao Chau. 

December 4.—The final treaty of peace between Tur- 
key and Greece is signed at Constantinople. 

















DR. CAMPOS SALLES. 
(Leading candidate for Presidency of Brazil.) 





COUNT GOLUCHOWSKI, 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


December 6.—T'wo German cruisers at Port au Prince 
present the ultimatum of their government allowing 
Hayti eight hours in which to pay the Lueders indem- 
nity ; Hayti complies with the demand. 

December 8.—It is announced that France and Great 
Britain have reached an agreement as to the Upper 
Nile territory in Africa. 

December 9.—It is announced that China complies 
with Germany’s demands and that the latter will re- 
ceive as a coaling station the Lam-Lah Inlet, opposite 
the island of Formosa. 

December 16.—The treaty of peace between Turkey 
and Greece is ratified by the Sultan and by the King of 
Greece. 

December 18.—A Russian squadron enters Port 
Arthur with the consent of China. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

November 23.—The Buffalo City Gas Company is in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $7,000,000. 

November 24.—In London a conference is begun 
between representatives of the striking engineers and 
their employers....The stock of the United Traction 
Company of Pittsburg, amounting to $20,000,000, is sold 
to a syndicate of capitalists. 

November 26.—The wage-scale of the Missouri Pacific 
system of railroads is restored to what it was before the 
reductions of 1893. 

November 28.—Two steamers bring to Seattle from 
Alaska about $130,000 in drafts and gold-dust. 

November 30.—Worsted manufacturers in and about 
Olneyville, R. 1., restore the wage-scale of 1893 in their 
mills, thus granting an increase of 20 per cent. in the pay 
of about 25,000 operatives. 

December 1.—The New England Gas and Coke 
Company signs an agreement with the Dominion Coal 
Company for the delivery of 800,000 tons of Nova Scotia 
coal annually in Boston. 
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December 3.—A company with a capital of $3,000,000 
is formed in Buffalo, N. Y., to make and sell illumi- 
nating gas. 

December 7.—A company is organized in Chicago to 
maintain a permanent exhibition. of the products of 
Western States and Territories. 

December 8.—The cotton manufacturers of Fall River 
vote to reduce the wages of about 25,000 employees, on 
account of the depressed state of the market....Claus 
Spreckels announces the purchase of 12,000 acres of land 
in Monterey County, Cal., much of which will be de- 
voted to the growing of sugar beets. 


December 9.—The price of December wheat is forced 
up to $1.09 onthe Chicago market....A thousand cotton- 
mill operatives strike at Atlanta, Ga. 

December 13.—The ballot taken by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers of Great Britain is practically 
unanimous against accepting the propositions made by 
the employers. 

December 14.—The National Board of Trade meets in 
Washington, D. C. 

December 17.—The conference between the striking 
engineers and their employers, in London, reaches a pro- 
visional agreement....The Monetary Commission in 
session at Washington closes its deliberations. 


December 18.—Western woolen goods manufacturers 
form an association to fix the price of raw wool. 





NEW STATUE OF MILLET, THE FRENCH PAINTER, 
AT GREVILLE. 


THE LATE MRS. NANCY ALLISON M’KINLEY. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

November 22.—Fire destroys property in the ware 
house district of Melbourne, Australia, to the value ot 
$7,500,000. 

December 1.—An explosion of fire-damp in a mine in 
Rhenish Bavaria kills 30 miners and seriously injures 
40 others. 

December 3.—Yale wins the intercollegiate debate 
with Harvard. 

December 6.—Two soldiers make an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on the life of the Sultan of Turkey. 

December 16.—A. C. Harmsworth presents his ship, 
the Windward, to Lieut. R. E. Peary for use in arctic 
exploration. 

December 17.—The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court approves the tunnel plan of rapid 
transit, but requires a bond of $15,000,000 from the con- 
tractor. 

December 18.—Pardee Hall, at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., is nearly destroyed by fire. 


OBITUARY. 

November 21.—Charles Edward (Baron) Pollock, a 
judge of her majesty’s High Court of Justice, 74.... 
Gen. Albert Ordway, in command of the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, 55. 

November 22.—Mrs. John Boyle O’Reilly, 46. 

November 23.—Mrs. Barnabas Brough, the English 
novelist, 95....Gen. Sir Arthur James Herbert, 77. 

November 25.—Dr. Miner Raymond, one of the 
founders of Northwestern University, Evanston, II1., 70 
--.-Admiral Sir Augustus Phillimore, K.C.B., re- 
tired, 75. 





* RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE LATE SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
(Famous English potter.) 


November 27.—Herr Bernhard Pollini (Pohl), operatic 
director, 59. 

November 29.—Prof. James Legge, English mission- 
ary to the Chinese, 82... Gen. Forgemol de Bostque- 
nard, of the French Army, retired, 76. 

November 30.—Prof. Henry Drisler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity (see page 53), 79.... Dr. Von Margquardson, 
jurist and professor at Erlangen, Germany. 

December 1.—Col. W. D. Chipley, a well-known rail- 
road man and politician of Florida, 60. 

December 2.—Prof. Alonzo S. Kimball, of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, 54. 

December 5.—Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins, poet, 
novelist, and critic, 50.... Admiral Baron von Sternect, 
commander-in-chief of the Austro-Hungarian Navy. 

December 6.—Marie F. O. B. de Fourtou, former 
French Minister of the Interior, 62. 

December 8.—Chief Justice Asbury B. Conaway, of 
the Wyoming Supreme Court. 

December 9.—Rear Admiral Joseph F. Green, U.S.N., 
retired, 86....George Julian Harney, English Chartist 
leader, 81. 

December 10.—John Loughborough Pearson, English 


THE LATE JOPE SLADE. 
(London journalist.) 


THE LATE EDWARD WALFORD. 
(English biographer.) 


THE LATE BARON POLLOCK. 
(Eminent British jurist.) 


THE LATE ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
(Distinguished French author.) 


architect and member of the Royal Academy....Asa 
W. Tenney, United States District Judge of the East- 
ern District of New York, 64. 

December 11.—Gardiner G. Hubbard, director in the 
Bell Telephone Company, 75....Daniel William Powers, 
banker and prominent citizen of Rochester, N. Y., 79. 

December 12.—Nancy Allison McKinley, mother of 
the President, 88. 

December 13.—Charles Butler, New York philanthro- 
pist (see page 54), 96....Mrs. Janet Carlyle Hanning, 
sister of Thomas Carlyle, 85. 

December 14.—Alexander McDonald, of Virginia, for- 
mer United States Minister to Persia, 70. .... Prof. 
Arthur Palmer, of Trinity College, Dublin, 56. 

December 15.—Gen. Sir Henry Lynedoch Gardiner, of 
the British Army, 77. 

December 16.—Alphonse Daudet, French novelist and 
dramatist, 57....William Terriss (Lewin), a favorite 
English actor, 46. 

December 18.—Washington Hesing, proprietor of the 
lllinois Staats Zeitung, 48. 

December 19.—Sir Frank Lockwood, Liberal member 
of the British Parliament, 51. 


THE LATE PROF. CALDERWOOD, 
(Scotch philosopher.) 


THE LATE JOHN HOOPER. 
(Dublin editor.) 
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‘**No, thanks, never felt better in my life.” 
From the Journal (New York). 


HERE I AM AGAIN. 
From the Times-Herald (Chicago). 


HE opening of Congress and the 
President’s Message have given 
the cartoonists an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves upon pending ques- 
tions in American politics and interna- 
tional relations. Speaker Reed,as drawn 
by the clever caricaturist of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, is evidently aware of 
the determining part he has to play in 
the legislative work of the winter, and 
it is not his habit to shirk responsibil- Au 
a ‘ he alas u 
ity. It is said that Mr. Reed is very ; {he Past 
much less favorable to Hawaiian an- ee =F po 
nexation than President McKinley, and 
that he isentirely disposed to let neither 
Hawaii nor Cuba through the turnstile 
into our American domain. As for 
Cuba, it has no use whatever for the 
proffered medicine of autonomy, and is 
undoubtedly surprised that President : 
McKinley should take such proposi- i iF _ 
tions seriously. Perhaps, however, he ie id 
is not really so much impressed with 
the new Spanish policy as he has al- THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL 
lowed the world to suppose. From the Herald (New York). 


























CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


GROSVENOR’S FLORAL OFFERINGS ON THE OPENING DAY OF 
CONGRESS.— From the Journal (New York). 


It is the custcm on the opening day of Congress for 
admiring friends to pile the desks of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives high with floral tributes. The practice 


“GRACIOUS, DINGLEY! THE PROTECTION IS ALL RIGHT, BUT WHERE IS THE 
REVENUE?”’—From the Herald (New York). 


DINGLEY AND HIS BILL. 
From the Journal (New York). 


Hon. Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, was surprised 


‘ to find on his desk the effigy of a large and 


very woolly lamb. Mr. Grosvenor is a 
mighty advocate of the tariff on wool, and 
doubtless the lamb was intended to remind 
him that the American Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation is appreciative of his services. 
Mr. Grosvenor’s devotion to certain fea- 
tures of the protective-tariff system seems 
to us more to his credit than his recent oppo- 
sition to civil-service reform. He ought to 
follow President McKinley on that subject. 

The cartoonists have felt themselves justified 
in twitting the Hon. Mr. Dingley, Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, on the 
feebleness of his great tariff act as a revenue 
producer. The two cartoons on this page, 
one by Mr. Davenport, and one by Mr. Nelan, 
are at least very cleverly conceived and drawn. 
Mr. Dingley stillinsists that if we will only 
be patient with his enactment for a very few 
months longer, and if Congress will only ap- 
propriate money on principles of the strictest 
economy, the discrepancy between,current ex- 
penses and current receipts will have disap- 
peared. This may be entirely true, but on 
the other hand it may be a mistaken predic- 
tion. It would seem safer to proceed at once 
to give Uncle Sam a larger income. One of 
Nelan’s cartoons on the following page repre- 
sents Uncle Sam as aghast at the annual pen- 
sion bill of more than $140,000,000, and won- 
dering what would be the subsequent effect 
on the pension lists of a war with Spain. 
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ANOTHER HOLD-UP AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE SLEEPS ON.—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


also, and has been proposing, in view of the Emperor 
William’s successful bluff at the gates of Port au 
Prince, to try a similar method. Meanwhile, says Mr. 
Bowman, the Monroe Doctrine as personified by our 
Uncle Sam takes no heed, but sleeps on. As Mr. Bow- 
man must admit, the Monroe Doctrine can be called to 
life in an energetic manner where the occasion is serious. 




















WHY NOT TAKE ONE OF YOUR SIZE, WILLIAM? 
From the World (New York). 


The American cartoonists have given 
some attention to the summary discipline 
visited by Germany upon Hayti a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Bush in the Herald puts 
the matter in a rather humorous and ab- 
surd light, while Mr. Bowman, in the 
Minneapolis T'ribune, is inclined to take 
it somewhat seriously. He reminds us 
that Italy has certain claims against Hayti 





Uncie Sam: “If I have another war I'll be broke.”—From the Herald (New York). 
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IN TIOGA ? 














WITH DR PARKHURST ? 
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CARTOONIST CORY’S PICTORIAL ANSWERS TO THE POLITICIANS’ QUESTION—“* WHERE IS MR. CROKER?” 
From the Journal (New York). 


Since Tammany’s great success in the November elec- 
tion the cartoonists have been privileged to work their 
will upon the successful Mr. Richard Croker. That 
gentleman’s undisputed command of the situation has 
made him very tolerant and good-natured. We present 
four Croker cartoons from as many different artists, 
all of them representing him as the man in exercise of 
authority. The newspapers have followed his daily 
movements as if he were our Emperor William or our 
Prince of Wales; and when for a day he has disappeared 
from the public gaze the conjectures as to his where- 
abouts have been as varied as Mr. Cory’s answers in 
the cartoon at the top of the page. Mr. Bush in the 


A LESSON IN WRITING. 
From the World (New York). 


World represents him as teaching his protégé, Mayor 
Van Wyck, how to make up his slate of municipal ap- 
pointments. Mr. Van Wyck’s lesson has been simply to 
write the name “Croker” on the slate, which means 
that the mere detail of selecting heads of departments 
can be left to the man who created Van Wyck. Mr. 
Swinnerton, a new cartoonist who has come to the 
Journal from San Francisco, represents Mr. Croker at 
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UNDER THE PINES. 
A Lakewood Pastoral. 


Not inclined to enthuse over the mayor’s celebration. Com- 
i re adherents ignored.—From the Journal 
New York). 
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in the hands of the pirates, with 
Creker at the wheel and with the 
black flag flying in the breeeze, 
upon which is inscribed the motto 
‘To Hell With Reform.” 

Mayor Strong signalized his last 
weeks in office by asturdy attempt 
to prevent the street railway com- 
panies, by the aid of the moribund 
Board of Aldermen, from grabbing 
valuable street franchises, which. 
under thetermsof thecharter about 
to go into force, could not be alien- 
ated. Mr. Nelan, in the Herald, 
represents the mayor as attack- 
ing such a steal with his veto axe. 
Tn Brooklyn the courts have come 
to the rescue of the public with 
injunctions against outrageous 
grants of perpetual street fran- 
chises by the retiring Board of 

i Aldermen. Punch’s curious car- 
toon in which the famous London 
“city turtle” takes the superior 
tone to the Tammany terrapin, is 
characteristic—and, we must ad- 
mit, its reproof is not without 


TROUBLE AHEAD. 
From the Herald (New York). 





Lakewood, N. J., with his slate in his hand meditating 
on the distribution of offices. On this page we have re- 
produced from Lifea clever bit of drawing by Attwood, 
which represents New York under Tammany as a ship 


THE TAMMANY TERRAPIN AND THE LONDON TURTLE. 


TAMMANY TURTLE: “ Wa-al, Brother Turtle, we’re in to- 
ether. We'll make a good thing of it for ourselves—and 
riends, eh?” 
LONDON TURTLE: “Speak for yourself, Brother Terrapin. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE PIRATES. Over here we’ve an old-world prejudice in favor of honesty.” 


From Life (New York). From Punch (London). 
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BY AN AUSTRIAN. 


Theer’s a—’ow der yer pronarnce it ?—sort o’ Horstring Paw- 
liment, 
An’ judgin’ by advices from Viennar 
It’s a clawssy imitition of a red ’ot Irish row 
On a gineral substritum of Gehenner ; 
Wheer unauthorized performance on the Presidential bell 
Is the method of egspressin’ indignition, 
And they’ve farnd as bangin’ desk-lids—if yer only bang’em 
well— 
Is a substitoot fur orn’ry legislition. 
In addressin’ Mister Speaker, allus call ’im ‘‘ Polish ’ound ” 








EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA. 


i? August, 1885, I attended the great imperial 
maneuvers of the Austrian army in Western 


Bohemia. The supposition was that an army 
corps had to prevent the enemy, invading Bo- 
hemia from Bavaria, from reaching Prague, and 
if possible throw them back over. the frontier. 
The dawn of the second day found me with the 
right wing of the army corps, where a light field 
battery of eight guns and a squadron of dragoons 
were posted to protect the position against a flank 
movement; near by, also well covered, was a 
battalion of sharpshooters. The commander of 
the battery, a captain of fifteen years’ service, 
was a highly educated man and well-instructed 
officer, who spoke French, Italian, and English 
fluently. Our chat was interrupted by the arrival 
of a cavalry patrol, and the leader, a sergeant of 
Bohemian dragoons, reported something to the 


(Which is candid, though per’aps a shide familyer) ; 

Ketch ’is eye—an’ ketch it early—an’ then bump ’im on the 
ground, 

Till the Ministerial pawty up an’ kill yer, 
When, discusshing bein’ open, sev’ral gennlemen will rise 

An’ bust up any barrier intervenin’, 
Insertin’ of their boot ’eels inter one another’s eyes 

As a further illustrition of their meanin’, 

—TOMPKINS ON THE REICHSRATH, 
London Daily Chronicle, November 27, 1897. 


captain in Czech. The captain, not conversant 
with the language of Palacky and Svatopluk 
Czech, questioned him in German, but could get 
no other answer but ‘‘Nerozumim” (I do not 
understand). While the captain was giving 
orders to a lieutenant to go reconnoitering with a 
dozen men, a second patrol—this time five hus- 
sars led by a corporal—arrived. The excited 
leader spoke very rapidly and sonorously in Mag- 
yar. Every question of the captain, as to what 
he had to report, if he had seen anything of the 
enemy, etc., was answered monotonously with 
‘¢ Nemtudom’”’ (I do not understand). Then the 
captain, sure of something worth knowing going 
on somewhere, mounted, and ordered the battery 
‘‘ready!’’ While the men were tightening their 
saddle-girths and arranging their paraphernalia, 
a half-dozen Uhlans came ventre d terre toward 
the battery from the right. A panting sergeant, 
covered with the dust and perspiration of a hard 
ride, gabbled most furiously in Polish, and to the 
vaptain’s eager query; ‘‘Can you not speak Ger- 
man?” he had but one answer: ‘‘ Neznam”’ (I do 
not understand). Then there was some shouting, 
bugle-calls from the right, a bugle-call from our 
cavalry escort, the thundering ‘‘ Hurrah!” of a 
long galloping line of the enemy’s cavalry, the 
shrill command of the captain: ‘Cavalry to the 
right! Dismount! Fight hundred paces! Grape- 
shot charge! Fire!” But it was too late. The 
three squadrons of the enemy’s hussars were in 
the battery before a shot could be fired; the eight 
guns and the squadron of dragoons had to sur- 
render—had it been war instead of sham battle 
few would have remained to tell the tale. Fur- 
thermore, the enemy unmasked a mounted bat- 
tery of eight guns that opened fire on the bat- 
talion of sharpshooters, and they also had to 
surrender. The enemy was in possession of the 
commanding hill on our right flank. 

His Majesty Emperor Francis Joseph, who had 
watched the whole affair through his field-glass 
from afar, frowned; the general in command got 
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DAVID RITTER VON ABRAHAMOVICZ, 
President of the Reichsrath. 


very wroth; the brigadier was furious; the colonel 
used extremely strong language; the captain was 
severely reprimanded, and a few months after- 
ward pensioned. But was it really his fault, or 
not rather the fault of the ‘*nerozumim,” ‘‘nem- 
tudom,” and ‘‘neznam”’ ? 


AN ARMY WITH ELEVEN TONGUES. 


This reminiscence would not be worth telling 
were it not characteristic of the conditions of the 
Austro-Hungarian army, very characteristic of 
the political situation of the empire, and eminent- 
ly characteristic of the crisis that is culminating 
there at present. The army, although her official 
language and the words of command are Ger- 
man, is not any more a homogeneous unity, but 
has become a loosely jointed set of polyglot 
brigades. The Hungarian ‘‘ Honved”’ (second 
reserve) is drilled and.commanded in Magyar; her 
non-commissioned and even many commissioned 
officers do not understand German at all. In all 
‘‘field regiments,” with the exception of those 
recruited from the German provinces, few non- 
commissioned officers can speak, scarcely any can 
write or even read, the army language, and the 
percentage of reserve officers who are able to 
write and speak German fluently is growing 
smalle* every year. Although there are many 
officers who speak two or three of the different 
langua; ‘es of Austria, there can naturally be but 
few wh» are able to understand all the tongués: 
Magyar Polish, Czech, Routhenian, Roumanian, 
Slavonic, Croat, Slovak, Servian, Bosnian, and 
Italian. The ‘‘1-do-not-understand”’ in eleven 


different languages is met with in the daily army 
routine more and more frequently, and this fact 
must lead, in case of war, to the most disastrous 
consequences. 


THE MODERN TOWER OF BABEL. 


Parliament likewise presents a modern ‘‘ tower 
of Babel.” The Austrian House of Commons 
has a few dozen members who cannot speak Ger- 
man, some who even do not understand it, and 
speeches are delivered in half a dozen tongues 
not understood by the majority of the members. 
Similar conditions are prevalent in all branches 
of government. Thousands of lawsuits, the 
majority of the cases before the courts of prov- 
inces of mixed language, must be carried on in 
two or three tongues; briefs, pleadings, sentences, 
have to be translated and retranslated, time and 
money are wasted for interpreters, and the jury 
system has become a farce and sham on account 
of nationalistic prejudices and by reason of the 
inability of many jurors to understand any other 
language but their own. The postal, telegraph, 
and railroad service, the collection of taxes, the 
execution of law, business, commerce, industry, 
and last, not least, the education of the people, 
suffer enormously under this polyglot from the 
lack of a state language. The intercourse of the 
peoples, their exchange of ideas, the approxima. 
tion of opposing views, the compromise between 
differences, intermarriage, assimilation, amalga- 
mation—in short, all and everything that ought to 
constitute a State or make a homogeneous unity 
are wanting. ‘‘I do not understand” is charac- 





DR. KAREL KRAMARZ, 
First Vice-President of the Reichsrath. 
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teristic also of the feelings, the aims, and ends 
of the people; the nations of Austria-Hungary 
do not understand each other any longer. This 
is the crisis in Austria. 


REAL NATURE OF THE STRUGGLE. 


One of the symptoms of this crisis, but only 
one of many, is the struggle waging in the 
Austrian Parliament since last spring. The 
majority of the newspapers and magazines of the 
world treat this very important affair as if it were 
merely caused by party differences, as if it aimed 
solely at the retention or change of the ministry, 
and as if it would be ended, sooner or later, like 
all parliamentary disputes. These erroneous 














DR. KARL LUEGER, 
Mayor of Vienna. 


views are chiefly due to the fact that the Austrian 
press is not permitted by the censors to write 
frankly about prevalent conditions, and conse- 
quently the world at large is not informed of the 
real issues. Austrian politics, furthermore, are 
so complicated, so difficult to understand from 
the outside, that most foreigners grope in the 
dark. This article aims at showing the situation 
in its true light, based upon the best information, 
‘supported by careful observation and cleared by 
impartiality. To facilitate a clear understanding, 
let us throw just a glance upon the Constitution 
of Austria. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The ‘* Austro-Hungarian Monarchy’’ — thus 
reads the official name—consists, according to the 
fundamental state law of December 21, 1867, of 
Cisleithania, or the empire of Austria [provinces: 


. 


Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Coast Districts (Gérz, Gra- 
disca, Trieste, and Istria), the Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, Bu- 
kowina, and Dalmatia], and Transleithania, or the 
Kingdom of Hungary [provinces: Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, Fiume, Croatia, and Slavonia]. The 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, occupied 
after the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, are adminis- 
tered by the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but 
do not belong to it legally. Each province has a 
‘« Landtag”’ (Diet) that legislates in home affairs 
and fixes the provincial taxes, but has no power 
to alter state laws. The legislature is centered 
in a ‘‘ Reichsrath” (Parliament) in Vienna and 
one in Budapest, consisting each of a ‘‘ Herren- 
haus”’ (House of Lords) and an ‘‘ Abgeordneten- 
haus” (House of Commons). The former is com- 
posed of princes of the imperial family [20—20], 
nobles with hereditary privileges [66—286], 
ecclesiastical representatives [17—51], and life 
members nominated by the emperor and usually 
‘¢arranged” by the ministry to create the desired 
majority [at present 122—102]*; the latter is 
formed by members elected partly directly, partly 
indirectly, by the classes of the ‘‘ Grossgrund- 
besitz [large landed proprietors], the towns, the 
chambers of trade and commerce, and the rural 
districts, 353 in Austria and 453 in Hungary. 
The ministers are appointed by the emperor. 
They may or may not be members of Parliament, 
and can be retained in office if they should fail to 
get a majority for their bills, or even if they 
should receive a ‘‘ vote of distrust ;”’ they can be 
removed solely by an impeachment for breach of 
the Constitution. The common affairs of Cis- 
leithania and Transleithania are managed by a 
‘¢ Minister of Foreign Affairs,” a ‘‘ Minister of 
Finance,” and a *‘ Minister of War,” and legis- 
lated (subject to approval of both Parliaments) by 
the ‘* Deiegationen,” a body of sixty members, 
elected twenty from each upper and forty from 
each lower house. These delegations, sitting al- 
ternately in Vienna and Budapest, have to vote 
annually the budget of common affairs. Toward 
the common expenses—amounting in 1896 to 
over $65,000,000—Austria contributes 68.6 per 
cent. and Hungary 31.4 per cent., according to 
the «* Ausgleich” of 1867. 


THE AUSGLEICH. 


This ‘‘ Ausgleich ’—a technical term that 
could not be exactly translated, but may be ex- 
plained as an agreement for sharing or dividing 
the budget—is at present the stumbling-block of 
the Austrian Government, and forms one of 


* The figuresin[ ] indicate the number of representatives 
in Austria and Hungary, respectively. 
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the causes and, at the same time, consequences 
of the Austrian crisis. The compact expires on 
January 1, 1898, and must be renewed before 
that date if the common affairs of the monarchy 
are to run smoothly. The negotiations have had 
so far a negative result, showing merely that both 
Parliaments were unwilling to renew the agree- 
ment under the old stipulations, and the govern- 
mient is now endeavoring to bring about a ‘“ Pro- 
visorium”’ for one year in order to come to an 
understanding about the terms of a new agree- 
ment. The Hungarian Parliament has granted 
this provisional measure; the Austrian House of 
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Commons has, up to the time this article goes to 
press, failed to agree to it. The majority of the 
Cisleithanian population, regardless of nationality 
and political party, entertain many serious objec- 
tions to some of the stipulations of the Ausgleich, 
and particularly a uniform dissatisfaction with 
the quota of 68.6 per cent. which they have to 
contribute to the common expenses. Neverthe- 
less, the ministry might find a majority in both 
houses of the Austrian Parliament to grant the 
provisorium, because the combination of parties 
forming the present majority would like to use 
[or abuse | their power to obtain from the ministry 
and the crown some favors or privileges by ad- 
ministrative measures, if possible some new laws 
that would change radically the prevalent condi- 
tions and the Constitution. But the minority of 
the lower house does not permit Parliament to 
pass the bill granting the provisorium; it prevents 
even the reading and debating of this so pressing 
and important bill by a systematic obstruction, 
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by a legal deadlock of all parliamentary work. 
This obstruction is carried on not so much out of 
opposition to the Ausgleich as on account of some 
administrative measures of Minister Badeni, by 
which he gained the support of the Czech party, 
but violated the historical and legal rights of the 
Germans, and even the Constitution. 


THE QUARREL BETWEEN CZECHS AND GERMANS. 


The matter, mostly misunderstood outside 
Austria, is briefly this: Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia have a population mixed of.Czechs and 
Germans, the percentage in Bohemia being about 
5 to 3, the Czechs living chiefly in the cen- 
ter of the province, the Germans occupying 
the districts of the northwestern and _north- 
eastern frontier. The Czechs wish to bring about 
the reéstablishment of the former Bohemian 
kingdom and a position in the empire similar to 
Hungary. The Germans in Bohemia desire a 
detachment of their districts and a separate ad- 
ministration for this territory, because they claim 
to be oppressed by the Czech majority of the Bo- 
hemian Diet in matters of administration and pub- 
lic education. Until lately all officials in Bohemia 
were obliged to know German, and only those in 
the Czech districts had to prove a knowledge of 
Czech. Last spring Count Badeni, the Prime 
Minister of Austria, passed a decree ordering that 
lawsuits could be entered in the Czech tongue 
at any court of Bohemia, even in districts where 
not 1 per cent“ of the population was of Czech 
nationality, ordering furthermore that no official 
should be appointed in Bohemia without a full 
speaking and writing knowledge of Czech, and that 
all German officials of Bohemia must learn Czech 
and pass examination within four years. This was 
obviously done to gain the good will of the radical 
Czech party and their vote in Parliament for the 
Ausgleich. The Germans of Bohemia claim— 
and every impartial judge must agree with them 
—that this was an arbitrary violation of their 
rights, that it is a restriction of liberty, and un- 
just.to the highest degree from a national and 
rational point of view to compel their sons and all 
officials to waste their time by learning a language 
which is of very little use in their purely German 
districts, and of no use whatever outside the 
limits of little Bohemia. They claim, furthermore, 
that if such measures were really necessary Par- 
liament should pass a law based upon the Consti- 
tution and the fundamental state law, and that 
such law should be valid for the whole of Cislei- 
thania and not for Bohemia alone. They claim, 
finally—and there cannot be the least doubt about 
it—that the decree of Minister Badeni constitutes 
a breach of the Constitution, because it was 
passed without being signed by the emperor, and 











not published in the official gazette. They have 
appealed to Parliament to impeach the ministry 
as a whole, and Count Badeni particularly, of 
breach of Constitution, and. have declared most 
emphatically that they will, by all means of legal 
obstruction, prevent the voting on the Aus- 
gleich and any other bills until this decree is re- 
voked. This they accomplished last spring, and 
again during the past weeks. At present the 
‘« Delegations” are in session, and any day may 
bring the decision in Parliament. What will it 
be ? 


A CONGLOMERATE OF INCOMPATIBLES. 


Let us dissect the Austrian House of Commons 
for the purpose of a correct forecast. The ma- 
jority and minority of the lower house. are not, 
as in other parliaments, of one party or at least 
of a group of harmonious, homogeneous parties; 
neither of them represents a principle or em- 
bodies an aim. The majority consists merely of 
a number of heterogeneous groups of various 
and differing interests and aims, who are joined 
solely by the greed for power and the desire to 
gain as much as possible at each voting. The 
most numerous and at present most influential of 
all parties is the ‘‘Clubof the Poles,” embracing 
nearly ali the members from Galicia, with excep- 
tion of a few Routhenians and Socialists; they 
aspire at present to the leadership of the House, 
with its consequential privileges, aim chiefly at 
autonomy for Galicia, and ultimately at the re- 
establishment of the Polish kingdom. Next in 
number and importance are the ‘‘ Czechs” from 
Bohemia and Moravia, desiring the detachment of 
these provinces and Silesia from Cisleithania, and 
as soon as possible their own Parliament, army, 
etc. They are divided into two groups: the 
feudal-clerical ‘‘Old Czechs,’’ who lean more 
toward reactionary ideas, and the radical ‘‘ Young 
Czechs,’’ who are outspoken Panslavists, Russo- 
philes, and Hussites. The real old stock of the 
majority is formed by the so-called ‘‘ Conserva- 
tive Club,” composed of the feudalistic nobility 
and the Roman Catholic clergy, and aiming chiefly 
at the regaining of the supervision of the schools 
by the clergy, the retaining of the privileges of the 
nobility, and the prevention of the introduction 
of the popular vote. Nearest to them with re- 
gard to aims at Church and school, but separated 
in politico-economical questions, stands the 


‘¢Catholic People’s Party,” recruited principally 
from the agricultural districts of the Alps. They 
form at present the balance of parliamentary 
power, but are in great danger of losing their in- 
fluence and being divided into two powerless 
groups, because the national feeling is beginning 
to be aroused among 


their constituents, the 
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German peasants of the Alps. Then follows the 
‘¢Club of the Southern Slavs,” composed of the 
Slavonian members from the coastlands and Dal- 
matia, who are autonomistic Panslavists and as- 
pire after the establishment of a South Slavonic 
state, comprising Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, if possible, with Servia 
and Montenegro, Finally must be mentioned 
the smal but very energetic and noisy group who 
call themselves ‘‘ Christian Socialists,’’ but are, in 
fact, anti-Semites, pure and simple, consisting of 
a few members from Vienna and Lower Austria, 
under the leadership of Vienna’s mayor, Dr. 
Lueger; they are absolutely colorless with regard 
to nationality, politics, or anything else, their 
motto being solely: ‘* Down with the Jews!” 
‘The minority shows a very similar picture of 
small disunited fractions. There is, firstly, the 
‘German Progressive Party,” the remnant (very 
little altered) of the former ‘‘ Liberal ” and ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional ” parties, recruited chiefly from the in- 
dustrial centers of the German provinces, and 
standing for a liberal, constitutional, centralistic 
monarchy. Next to them in importance and 
spirit is the ‘‘German People’s Party,” from 
the German districts of Bohemia, Moravia, Si- 
lesia, and Styria; these are the German Radi- 
cals, aiming at the hegemony of German in- 
fluence, and being driven, through suppression of 
the Germans by the government on the one hand 
and by the pressure of their electors on the other, 
toward the desire for a union with Germany. 
This union is the outspoken aspiration of the 
most radical wing of the minority, ‘‘the Ger- 
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man National Party,”’ created by the famous 
Schoenerer, the leader of the obstruction. Not 
attached to the minority by any sympathy or 
similar aims, but voting with it on most ques- 
tions, are the small groups of the ‘‘ Italian Club,” 
from the south of Tyrol and Trieste, a number of 
‘« Socialists’? and ‘‘ Democrats” from different 
provinces, and various of nationality, and some 
‘¢ Wilde,” unattached to any particular party. 


THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT. 


Similar conditions, although not so pronounced 
as in Austria, prevail in the Parliament across 
the Leitha. The majority of both houses is 
formed, since the last elections, by the ‘ Lib- 
erals,’”” who stand by the Ausgleich of 1867, and 
wish to prolong it under the same conditions, but 
make—for the sake of patriotic appearances—a 
show to reduce the urjustly low quota which 
they contribute toward the common expenses ; 
they are liberal and progressive in matters of 
Church and school, but use all possible means to 
Magyarize the Slavs, Germans, and Roumanians 
of the kingdom. The minority of the House is 
composed of a clerical Roman Catholic party that 
wishes the subordination of the school under the 
clergy ; the radical Magyar, or ‘‘ Independent 
Party,’ who aim at a mere ‘‘ personal union ”’ 
with Cisleithania, and finally at the entire de- 
tachment and independence of Hungary from 
Austria ; the Germans from Transylvania, who 
wish to preserve their nationality ; the members 
of Roumanian nationality, who would prefer 
being a part of the kingdom across the frontier ; 
and the forty members, elected by the Croatian 
Diet, who are most energetic opponents of the 
reigning Magyar policy, but have no power what- 
ever, because they are not entitled by the Consti- 
tution to vote on matters connected with Hun- 
garian laws, educational and home affairs. 


THE RESULTANT DEADLOCK. 


This sketch, although incomplete on account of 
the obligatory brevity, must prove to every ob- 
jective judge of political and national conditions 
the dangerous want of cohesion of the Austrian 
and Hungarian Parliament, their utter inability to 
accomplish the necessary legislation. The parties 
and factions fight incessantly for the interests of 
their respective nationalities and neglect state 
affairs and sadly needed social reforms entirely. 
There is haggling, scheming, and intriguing for 
every school, every railroad station, and every 
official post in the monarchy, while the great 
questions of the day are neglected, postponed, or 
run over without serious consideration. The 
taxes, coming principally from the rich industrial 
and agricultural districts of Bohemia, Moravia, 
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Silesia, Lower Austria, and Styria, are spent 
largely on the hopelessly bankrupt province of 
Galicia and for the development of Magyar in- 
dustries, and wasted on a lot of red-tape and 
translations necessary to humor the different 
little nations. But the armament and commis- 
sariat of the army are sadly inefficient, the navy 
is twenty years behind the times, the build- 
ing of railroads is at a standstill for lack of funds, 
the consular system is as shamefully neglected as 
the support of exporting industries, and, worse 
than all, public education in all branches is sink- 
ing from the high standard on which it stood so 
long. 
WHAT THEY ALL WANT. 


The real cause of these conditions—whether 
they are to be deplored or lauded is a matter of 
opinion—is the ‘‘I do not understand” reigning 
in Austria-Hungary. Not only the parliamentary 
representatives of the people, but all the nations 
of the monarchy, have ceased to ‘‘ understand ” 
each other. In fact, they do not want to. No 
matter what names the Parliament parties bear on 
their banners, their real aspirations are outside of 
an Austro-Hungarian State of whatever form. 
The Czechs want the reéstablishment of the 
kingdom of Bohemia, and finally the union with 
Russia. The Routhenians, oppressed by the 
Poles and differing in language and religion from 
them, look longingly forward to an incorporation 
into the empire of the czar. The Poles proclaim 


secretly, if not openly, the restoration of the king- 
dom of Poland. Jtalia irredenta is ever alive in the 
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Trentina and Trieste, no matter how hard the 
Slavs, officials, and gendarmes try to suppress it. 
The southern Slavs of the coastlands, Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Slavonia are clamoring for a unifi- 
cation, and their ultimate aim is the reéstablish- 
ment of the old Servian kingdom, embracing also 
Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro. 
The Roumanians wish their annexation by the 
co-national young and vigorous kingdom. And 
lastly, not least, the Germans of Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Silesia, Lower Austria, Styria, and the most 
advanced and politically educated inhabitants of 
the Alps, desire a union of the German provinces 
with Germany in some shape or form. 


THE FORCES OF DISRUPTION. 


These undercurrents are very little known out- 
side of Austria, because the press is muzzled and 
very few foreigners are competent to read in the 
different languages, and still less to read between 
the lines. But they exist, nevertheless, and who- 
ever follows the eyents in the polyglot monarchy 
cannot help noticing them. The Ndrodni Listy 
(National Gazette), the leading daily paper of the 
Young Czechs, let the cat out of the bag a few 
weeks ago when it advocated that ‘all Slavs 
ought to acquire the Russian language, prepara- 
tory to an understanding of the Slavish world.” 
And a German member of the Austrian lower 
house—if I am not mistaken, the duelist Wolf 
—spoke the minds of millions of his co-national- 
ists when he frankly declared in Parliament, 
‘¢ Yes, we wish to be united with Germany, and 
we do not permit anybody to call us traitors if we 
say so. Austria was for centuries a part of Ger- 
many, and even after it had ceased to be so it 
was from 1806 until 1866 united in some form 
with the ‘German Bund.’ Why should not this 
be again possible? Why should that which was 
legal before 1866 be now called treason ?”” Every 
visitor to Bohemia must notice in the German 
districts the ostentatious display of the pan-Ger- 
manistic banner (black, red, gold) instead of the 
Austrian colors (black, yellow), and that scarcely 
a peasant’s hut is without the pictures of Emperor 
William and Bismarck ; while, on the other hand, 
in the Czech districts he will find likenesses of 
Huss and the czar hanging side by side with a 
copy of the famous ‘‘rescript”’ of 1871, in which 
the Emperor Francis Joseph promised his coro- 
nation as King of Bohemia—a promise which he 
never kept. 


POLITICAL TENDENCIES. 


But these opposing nationalist currents and 
tendencies are not the only danger for Austria- 
Hungary. The two halves of the monarchy are 
diametrically opposed to each other in their whole 


internal and foreign policy. The majority of the 
Austrian Parliament is Panslavist, autonomist, 
reactionary; the majority of the Hungarian, 
Slavophobe, centralist, and liberal. The first is 
openly opposing the continuation of the Triple 
Alliance, the latter is a stout adherent to it. No 
matter how earnestly the rulers of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy proclaim at every occasion that 
the Triple Alliance stands as strongly as ever, the 
hatred of the Austrian Slavs to Germany and 
the contempt which the Roman Catholic party 
entertains for Italy make this alliance a mere 
piece of paper. And even the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s and Count Goluchowski’s (the minister 
of foreign affairs) recent speeches cannot convince 
anybody familiar with the situation of Austria 
that an entente cordiale with Russia could be real- 
ized in view of the indelible hatred of the Mag- 
yars and Poles for Russia. Austria-Hungary 
could not enter into any alliance whatever with 
the consent and good-will of all her peoples. 


FROM DUALISM TO FEDERATION. 


These and many other signs, too numerous to 
be described in this space, indicate clearly that 
Austria, having ceased to be a centralist State, 
has entirely lost her basis—yea, the possibility of 
existence. The step from centralism to dualism 
was a dangerous experiment—the beginning of 
the end. Out of dualism grew the desire of other 
nations and provinces for autonomy, and that 
means no more than a loose federation. But a 
federation is vital only if its parts are held to- 
gether by common interests, united by mutual 
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respect of rights, bound by one aim. And this 
conditio sine quad non is absolutely missing in the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The peoples of 
the two States are imbued with and possessed of 
the most outspoken centrifugal tendencies. <A 
century, or even thirty years, ago, this could 
scarcely have happened, and if it had occurred it 
would not have had such disastrous consequences. 
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Napoleon III. set the stone of ‘ unification of 
nationalities” rolling. The seemingly impossible 
unions of Italy and Germany were accomplished 
by the will of the people, the diplomacy of great 
statesmen, and the power of the sword. Eng- 
land, the United States of America, France, and 
Russia are shining examples of progressive suc- 
cess through uniting centralism, regardless of the 
form of government. ‘Turkey, Sweden, Norway, 
and Austria-Hungary are discouraging object- 
lessons of federalism and dualism. 

It is true the crash will not come immediately, 
might not come very soon. The Ausgleich and 
the present fight in the Austrian Parliament are 
per se not sufficiently important to cause the 
downfall of this three-hundred-and-seventy-years- 
old monarchy. The Ausgleich can and will be 
accomplished by some means. The-president of 
the House of Commons, the Pole A brahamovicz, 
might break the obstruction by his utter disre- 
gard of the standing orders and the rights of a 
minority. Count Badeni might buy a majority 
in both houses with promises of autonomy to 
pass the provisorium. Or the energetic partisan 
minister might dissolve the House of Commons 
and arrange the provisorium during the following 
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parliamentary interreign by an act of the crown, 
by the signature of the emperor. But neither 
measure would solve the problem ; it would only 
postpone the solution and prolong the fight. New 
elections would never strengthen the government. 


NO DEPENDENCE ON THE ARMY. 

Before the reorganization in 1867 the regi- 
ments of the Austro-Hungarian army recruited 
themselves from two or three different districts, 
thus bringing together members of various nation- 
alities, promoting the knowledge of German, 
eradicating national differences, and assimilating 
the population. The success of the German army 
in 1870 led to the imitation of the Prussian sys- 
tem of recruiting from one centralized district. 
When the Austro-German Alliance was formed 
in 1879 Prince: Bismarck insisted upon Austria 
adopting the German method of mobilization and 
the regiments being garrisoned in their home dis- 
tricts. But—quod licet Jovi, non licet bovi—the 
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principle which is one of the chief factors of the 
strength of the German army and of her readi- 
ness for operations will prove to be one of most 


dangerous weakness for Austria. Keeping in 
mind the ‘‘ I .do not understand” of the maneu- 
vers of 1885, it is obvious that an Austro-Hun- 
garian army no longer exists. The monarchy 
possesses merely German, Czech, Polish, Magyar, 
etc., regiments. The service regiments are 
officered chiefly by centralist and German officers, 
but these would not prove strong enough to stem 
the tide of national and popular feeling in their 
men. The commissioned and non-commissioned 
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officers of the reserve and ‘‘ Landwehr” (second 
reserve) belong mostly to the better-educated 
classes, who, with few exceptions, will set their 
political and national principles above their army 
rules, and would lead the willing bulk of the 
soldiers even against the will of the commanders. 
Thus, during a revolution in any province it 
would be very difficult to find regiments who 
would be willing to shoot down their co-national- 
ists, and in case of war—be it against Germany, 
Russia, or Italy—some regiments, either the 
German, Czech, or Italian, would be found utter- 
ly unreliable. The government has sown the 
wind of national autonomy; it must reap the 
whirlwind of radical centrifugalism. 


A GREAT POWER NO MORE. 


Should Austria-Hungary be-drawn into any 
war during the next few years it will cease— 
even if victorious, although that is scarcely pos- 
sible—to be a ‘‘ great power.”” Not only will 
the mobilization, organization, armament, and 
commissariat prove inefficient, and the navy of 
little value; the first battle must obviously show 
the defects described in the beginning of this 
article. Enemy and ally alike will find that the 


‘¢T do not understand” makes the army worth- 
less, and neither Germany, Russia, England, nor 


France, not even Italy or Turkey, would care for 
such an unreliable ally. The fate of the empire, 
thrown down from its clay-legged pedestal of a 
first-class power into the impotency of a federalist 
conglomeration of antagonistic nations, does not 
require portrayal. Austria-Hungary must be 
ground up between the two mighty millstones— 
Germany and Russia. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


But even without any war, revolution, or the 
continuation of the struggle in Parliament, the 
monarchy is doomed to destruction. The cement 
that holds the centrifugal forces loosely together 
is Emperor Francis Joseph. He is the heir of 
an illustrious dynasty, the embodiment of the 
old Austrian Staats-idee, the symbol of a cen- 
tralistic, constitutional empire. Although neither 
a genius, nor a man of initiative, nor a ruler of 
will and energy, he is liked by the people at large 
because he is a fairly good and decent man, has 
tried his best to be a constitutional monarch, and 
does no harm willfully. The conservative—or, to 
be precise, the conservant—men of all parties 
would stand by him in an emergency. If he 
could free himself from bad influences, then 
the majority of the nobility, the landed proprie- 
tors, the industrial, financial, and commercial 
leaders, the Liberals, and the stock of old parlia- 
mentarians from all parties would rally round 


ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDINAND OF ESTE, 
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him if the aim was stabilization of conditions, 
preservation of a centralist empire. But, alas! 
it is too late for Francis Joseph. He is too deeply 
involved in federalism, and, furthermore, he is 
too old. Although only in his sixty-seventh 
year and in excellent health, he is a broken- 
down man—broken down by adverse strokes of 
fate, principally by lost wars and prestige, the 
tragical end of his unworthy son, Crown Prince 
Rudolph, and the insanity of the empress. 
Every one who knows how matters stand would 
be surprised if the coming jubilee year—the 
fiftieth anniversary of his accession to the throne— 
should not be the end of Francis Joseph's reign. 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE. 


And then? The heir-apparent to the throne is 
the nephew of the emperor, Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Este, a weakling in bedy and mind, 
whom nobody knows, for whom nobody cares, 
who has not one single quality to enable him 
to grasp the reins of the unruly dual team and 
lead it safely and successfully on its dangerous 
road. Most likely Ferdinand will find, at his ac- 
cession to the throne—like his uncle in 1848— 
the whole country in uproar and revolt, some 
wiseacres advising him to drive the state car- 
riage as a German-Magyar-Czech troyka ; others 
clamoring for a Czech-Polish-Magyar-German 
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four-in-hand, and the majority of his subjects 
shouting wildly for a ‘‘ go-as-you-please ”’ steeple- 
chase. In well-informed court circles it is whis- 
pered already that Ferdinand, who is of delicate 
health and not able to stand the climate of Vienna, 
will never sit upon the throne of the Hapsburgs, 
and, even if he should attempt it, would not oc- 
cupy it long. Since he is a bachelor, the reins 
would pass to his younger brother, Archduke Otto. 
Then good-by, Austria! This imperial prince— 
if all be true that is currently reported—despised 
alike by all the people, regardless of nationality, 
creed, or party, for his principles, morals, and 
manners, could not find a score of decent men to 
unfold his banner. Neither could any other 
member of the Hapsburg family—most of them 
afflicted with hereditary predispositions to epilep- 
sy, insanity, or debauchery—concentrate upon 
himself such popular sympathies as would make 
his accession to the throne a lasting success. 


THE INEVITABLE PARTITION. 

The ‘JT do not understand ” of the many dif- 
ferent parties of Austria-Hungary, the centrifugal 
tendencies of the various nations, the lack of any 
uniting ties, and the absence of a centralist 
‘¢ Staats-idee,”’ must tear the monarchy to pieces. 
Sooner or later Central Europe must meet the 
fate indicated in the accompanying map. 

Will Russia be strong enough to incorporate 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia into her dominions. 
and thus form a thorn in the heart of future 
Germany? Will it sooner or later also swallow 
the whole of the Balkan Peninsula? The answer 
to these questions lies too far off. 

But the sooner Hurope familiarizes herself with 
the prospect of a division of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy the better for the peace of the 
world. The conditions of the doomed country 
are such that .they need only the spark in the 
powder.barrel. The powder is there. 
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THE HEAVY BLACK LINES INDICATE A POSSIBLE FUTURE PARTITION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 





PLANS FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 


BY CHARLES A. CONANT. 


D hee: present session of Congress is likely to 

be devoted in large measure to the discus- 
sion of the condition of our paper currency and 
the need for its reform. There are some mem- 
bers of Congress who express doubt whether 
anything can be accomplished in the direction of 
an intelligent reform of the currency system in 
view of the absence of a majority for the gold 
standard in the United States Senate. Some of 
them even doubt the wisdom of considering the 
subject under existing conditions. There is so 
strong and influential a demand for action, 
however, especially among business men, that it 
hardly seems possible that the subject can be ig- 
nored in either house of Congress. Those who 
have examined the matter believe that conditions 
are not as hopeless in the Senate as the more 
pessimistic profess to believe. Whether they are 
hopeless or not at the present time, it is the de- 
sire of currency reformers to put the House upon 
record in favor of a sound system. They do not 
regard the assumed attitude of the Senate as an 
excuse for non-action. The Banking Committee 


of the House have already proceeded to the con- 
sideration of various bills, and will undoubtedly 


report some measure to the House. It will then 
lie with the Committee on Rules to decide whether 
a special order for the consideration of such a bill 
shall be presented to the House for its adoption. 
The subject of currency reform will not be a 
new one at the present session of Congress. 
President Cleveland, Secretary Carlisle, and 
Comptroller Eckels repeatedly urged its impor- 
tance in 1894 and 1895, and many bills have been 
introduced in Senate and House. The fact that 
it was Democratic officials who thus raised the 
issue in 1894 gave a partisan tone to the discus- 
sion, for the moment, which does not belong to 
it. President Cleveland only followed in the 
footsteps of eminent Republican statesmen, who 
recommended at the close of the civil war that 
the Government should pay its floating debt and 
withdraw from the banking business. The 
famous Resumption Act of 1875, whose defense 
was the pleasure of Republicans in the campaigns 
of the next few years after its passage, provided 
that the outstanding legal-tender notes should be 
reduced by degrees to $300,000,000. It was 
only under the stress of business depression and 
popular clamor that the act of May 31, 1878, 
was passed, by the more timid members of both 
parties, declaring that ‘‘ when any of said notes 
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may be redeemed, or be received into the Treas- 
ury under any law, from any source whatever, 
and shall belong to the United States, they shall 
not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they 
shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in 
circulation.”’ 

Three sets of propositions regarding the reform 
of the currency are before Congress, or will soon 
be before it, with a certain representative au- 
thority, in addition to the bills introduced by 
individual members. These propositions come 
from President McKinley, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Monetary Commission. The 
latter body has no official character, but speaks 
in a measure for the business community, as rep- 
resented by the boards of trade and other com- 
mercial organizations. The President, Secretary 
Gage, and the leaders in the movement for the 
Monetary Commission have been in frequent con- 
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sultation, and their differences are over the details 
of what it is practicable to secure from Congress 
rather than over essential purposes or principles. 
All believe that radical changes should be made 
in the existing currency system, and agreement 
among them all would not be difficult if they 
were authorized to frame a measure which could 
be embodied in legislation. 


THE POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


President McKinley, as is usual with the chief 
executive of the nation, has been cautious in re- 
gard to recommending radical changes. 


He gave 
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the first place in his annual message to the neces- 
sity of currency reform and the means of attain- 
ing it, but his specific recommendations were 
limited to the suggestion that the issue depart- 
ment of the Treasury be separated from the fiscal 
department, and that minor changes be made in 
the existing national banking law. He said, re- 
garding the first matter : 

‘¢T earnestly recommend, as soon as the re- 
ceipts of the Government are quite sufficient to 
pay all expenses of the Government, that when 
any of the United States notes are presented for 
redemption in gold and are redeemed in gold 
such notes shall be kept and set apart, and only 


paid out in exchange for gold. This is an obvi- 
ous duty. If the holder of the United States 
note prefers the gold and gets it from the Gov- 
ernment, he should not receive back from the 
Government a United States note without paying 
gold in exchange for it.”’ , 
The President invites careful attention to the 
more comprehensive plan of Secretary Gage, and 
expresses concurrence in the recommendations 
of the Secretary, that national banks be allowed 
to issue notes to the face value of the bonds 
which they have deposited to secure circulation, 
that the tax on circulating notes secured by de- 


- posit of the bonds be reduced from 1 per cent. 


to one-half of 1 per cent. per year, and that au- 
thority be given for the establishment of national 
banks with a minimum capital of $25,000. 


THE PLAN OF SECRETARY GAGE. 


The plan of Secretary Gage is much broader 
in its scope than those portions which the Presi- 
dent recommends. After presenting the proposi- 
tion in regard to the separation of the issue and 
fiscal departments of the Treasury, the Secretary 
recommends that he be given authority to re- 
fund the existing national debt maturing in 
1904 and 1907 into ‘‘refunding loan bonds, 
payable after ten years at the pleasure of the 
Government, such bonds to bear interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, payable, princi- 
pal and interest, in gold coin.” The Secretary 
desires authority also to issue $200,000,000 of 
bonds of a similar class for the purpose of with- 
drawing the government notes and substituting 
a banking currency. The Secretary’s plan con- 
tains the germ of an important change in the 
banking currency of the United States. This 
change is the adoption of a system of note issues 
based upon commercial assets rather than upon 
pledged securities. The Secretary proceeds with 
abundant caution in the direction of introducing 
this new currency in limiting the amount to 25 
per cent. of the capital of the issuing bank. 

The plan of the Monetary Commission will go 
further, and will meet more completely the views 
of students of political economy and finance, 
nearly all of whom believe that a currency based 
upon commercial assets is the only logical and 
scientific currency for a commercial country. 
Before considering these plans in detail, how- 
ever, it is proper to give a brief sketch of the 
origin and purposes of the commission. 


ORIGIN OF THE MONETARY COMMISSION. 


The conviction that the currency system of the 
country called aloud for reform led Mr. H. H. 
Hanna and a few other prominent citizens of 
Indianapolis, after the election of 1896, to call 
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for a conference of representatives of Western 
boards of trade for the purpose of considering 
this subject. The matter was laid before the 
Board of Governors of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade by Mr. Hanna, on November 18, 1896. 
He referred to the fact that public sentiment had 
not yet crystallized in favor of any specific plan 
of currency reform, and expressed the belief 
that a movement for definite action might best 
originate in the Central West. His motives and 
purposes were defined thus : 

‘¢No movement could or should succeed that 
is not based upon the broadest possible justice 
and intelligence, and in the entire interest of the 
whole people. Such investigation and framing 
should only be intrusted to those who are great 
enough to rise above all party relations and 
prejudice, to discard all former ideas when con- 
fronted with better methods, and fairly and 
honestly deal with the great question for the 
general good and for defense against the in- 
stability of values, which has caused such im- 
measurable losses to the people of this country 
within the few years just passed. The business 
man is the victim of all such agitation, and I 
stand in his name to protest with all possible em- 
phasis against further risk by delay, lest the 
opportunity slip.” 

THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION, 


This declaration of Mr. Hanna was the key- 
note of the movement which led to the appeal 
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to President McKinley for the appointment of 
acurrency commission. The Indianapolis Board 
of Trade first invited a conference of representa- 
tives from each of the boards of trade of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Toledo, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Des Moines, Minneapolis, 
jrand Rapids, Peoria, and Omaha. This meet- 
ing was only for the purpose of deciding upon 
the basis of a larger convention, which was held 
on January 12, 1897, in Tomlinson Hall, In- 
dianapolis. The boards of trade, commercial 
clubs, and similar organizations ip all cities of 
the United States having 8,000 or more in- 
habitants, according to the census of 1890, were 
invited to take part, and about 350 delegates 
responded. Ex-Governor Stanard, of Missouri, 
was the temporary presiding officer, and the 
Hon. C. Stuart Patterson, of Philadelphia, was 
permanent chairman. The subject of currency 
reform was discussed on the floor and in com- 
mittees, and it was determined that a currency 
commission should be created whose recom- 
mendations would carry with them the weight 
of the business sentiment of the country. There 
was some division of opinion at first as to whether 
the commission should be appointed by authority 
of Congress or by direct authority of the con- 
vention. Both sides yielded something in this 
respect, and it was agreed that Congress should 
first be asked to act upon the subject, and that 
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in case of failure to act promptly a commission 
should be named by the executive committee of 
the convention then in session.. The executive 
committee of fifteen was named by the chairman 
of the convention, with Mr. Hanna at its head. 

This committee took measures at once to reach 
the newly elected President and to secure his 
support for the appointment of a commission by 
authority of Congress. Mr. McKinley gave them 
assurances of sympathy, which were emphasized 
by the distinct declaration of his inaugural 
address that a commission should be appointed for 
dealing with the subject of currency reform. He 
did not refer to the subject at the opening of 
the special session of Congress on March 15, 
because he and other Republican leaders felt that 
a change in the tariff should first be made, and 
that this might be endangered by introducing 
other subjects of Congressional action. This 
motive restrained the President from sending to 
Congress at once a special message which he 
prepared on the subject in thespring. He never 
wavered, however, in his purpose, and on July 24 
the message was received, and a bill on the sub- 
ject was promptly passed by the House.. Lead- 
ing members of the Senate felt that it was too 
late to take the subject up in that body, in view 
of the absence of any power to close debate, and 
no action was taken beyond the reference of the 
House bill to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Hanna called a meeting of the executive 
committee soon after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, and early in September announced the 
names of the commission of eleven to whom 
they proposed to intrust the framing of a cur- 
rency measure. The committee, in choosing the 
members of the commission, endeavored to 
adhere to the rule laid down by Mr. Hanna, that 
the work ‘should. only be intrusted to those 
who are great enough to rise above all party 
relations and prejudice, to discard all former 
ideas when confronted with better methods, and 
fairly and honestly deal with the great question 
for the general good.” None of the commis- 
sioners receive any compensation for their serv- 
ices beyond their expenses, and several have 
neglected their private business at serious cost in 
order to serve. They all appreciated the fact, 
however, that it was a high honor to be asked to 
serve, and that if they acted wisely their names 
might go down to history along with those of 
the authors of the Bullion Report and other 
great financial papers. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION. 


It was by the advice of some of the most emi- 
nent of Republicans that the executive committee 
sought the services of ex-Senator George F’. Ed- 
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munds, of Vermont, as chairman of the commis- 
sion. Another member who has a national repu- 
tation is Mr. Charles S. Fairchild, who was 
Secretary of the Treasury under the first adminis- 
tration of Mr. Cleveland, after the retirement of 
Daniel Manning. It was determined at the out- 
set that the commission should be made up 
chiefly of practical business men, rather than 
bankers or professional students of political econ- 
omy. Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, the emi- 
nent author of ‘¢ A History of Bimetallism in the 
United States,” was the one man who was finally 
chosen as the representative of the professional 
students. Another member who has made a rep- 
utation as a speaker and writer, but is so ac- 
tively engaged in practical finance, is Mr. C. 
Stuart Patterson, who presided over the Indian- 
apolis convention. With these four members the 
enumeration of the representatives of Eastern in- 
terests and of schools of political economy ends. 
There is one other member, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, 
who retains a nominal residence in New York, 
but as president of the Illinois Central Railway, 
with its far Southern connections, his business 
interests are essentially wrapped up with the 
prosperity of the Mississippi valley. The South 
has three other members of the commission, in 
Mr. T. G. Bush, of the Mobile & Birmingham 
Railroad ; Col. George E. Leighton, of St. 
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Louis, who is the vice-chairman of the commis- 
sion ; and Mr. J. W. Fries, of North Carolina. 
Mr. Fries and Mr. W. B. Dean, of St. Paul, 
Minn., represent the distinctively mercantile side 
of the commission. Mr. Fries is interested in 
milling, cotton manufacturing, and other leading 
Carolina industries. Mr. Dean is a hardware 
merchant who has occupied a prominent place in 
the public life of his State. Both these gentle- 
men might have sat in Congress or held other 
political positions if they had not repeatedly re- 
fused them in favor of their private activities. 
Judge Robert 8. Taylor, of Indiana, has not 
refused nominations for Congress as a service to 
his party when he knew there was no chance of 
winning, but he has given most of his time to 
the practice of law, and is among the group who 
stand at the head of the Indiana bar. The elev- 
enth member of the commission is Mr. Louis A. 
Garnett, who is engaged in business operations in 
San Francisco which have made him familiar 
with coinage matters. The commission is essen- 
tialiy non-partisan in character. Six of its mem- 
bers are Republicans and five are Democrats, but 
there has never been a division on party lines 
upon any question under consideration. 


METHODS OF WORK. 


The commission held their first meeting in 
Washington on September 20. Several days 
were spent in general discussion of the currency 
problem, and three sub-committees were appoint- 
ed to consider its different branches—the rela- 
tion of the coinage to a proper currency system, 
the government demand notes, and the banking 
system. A series of questions classified under 
these three heads was drawn up and sent to 
prominent financiers for their opinions and recom- 
mendations. An illustration of the character of 
the questions and of the answers is afforded by 
the following extract from the replies of Mr. 
William C. Cornwell, the president of the City 
Bank of Buffalo and the author of ‘‘ Sound 
Money Monographs : ” 

‘¢Q. If bank-note issues be based exclusively 
on assets of the bank, is the nature and extent of 
the security such as effectually to protect the 
note-holder? A. With a guarantee fund con- 
tributed by all the banks, yes ; but I believe that 
banks with large capital only should issue notes— 
say not less than $500,000 capital. 

‘¢(. In case of notes based on bank asseis, what 
means can you suggest to obtain and preserve a 
high character of discounts? A. Would take 
care of itself. 

‘¢Q. What plan of examination and inspection 
would you recommend? A. Present national 
system, specially perfected. 


‘¢Q. What methods would you suggest by which 
uniformity of note issues based on assets could be 
secured throughout the country ? If by redemp- 
tion, state where and how. A. Daily redemp- 
tion by the banks over their own counters, and 
at central cities all over the United States. 

‘¢Q. What, beyond provision for immediate re- 
demption, is needed for securing the elasticity of 
note issues in periods of normal business? A. 
Nothing.” 

These answers are given because they take but 
little space. Mr. Cornwell, however, and others 
who answered the questions, discussed many of 
them at great length, and submitted plans of con- 
structive legislation which were of great value to 
the commission. These expressions were digested 
and copied for the use of each of the sub-com- 
mittees, and the separate opinions expressed upon 
each point compared, not merely for their value 
as suggestions, but as an indication of the attitude 
of financial experts throughout the country. The 
commission spent many days in the discussion of 
every aspect of the monetary problem and the 
study of different propositions from the stand- 
point of every possible objection and conceivable 
advantage. A unanimous report upon all essen- 


tial points has been reached, and will be given to 
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the public within a few days. The report is 
likely to propose reforms which will startle the 
conservatism of the country somewhat at first 
because of their novelty in relation to recent 
American experience. They will not be novel, 
however, in the sense that they have not borne 
alike the tests of the closest abstract reasoning 
ahd the widest experience in other countries of 


the world. a 


és 


THE BRANCHES OF MONETARY REFORM. 


The principles upon which monetary reform 
should proceed were laid down by the Indian- 
apolis convention as follows : 

‘‘ First, that the present gold standard should 
be maintained. Second, that steps should be 
taken to insure the ultimate retirement of all 
classes of United States notes by a gradual and 
steady process, so as to avoid injurious contrac- 
tion of the currency or disturbance of the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and that until such 
retirement provision should be made for a separa- 
tion of the revenue and note-issue department of 


the Treasury. Third, that a banking system be 


provided which should furnish credit facilities to 
every portion of the country and a safe and elas- 
tic circulation, and especially with a. view of 
securing such a distribution of the loanable cap- 
ital of the country as will tend to equalize the 
rates of interest in all parts thereof.” 

These propositions, whether one takes the af. 
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firmative or negative of them, afford convenient 
subdivisions of the branches of currency discus- 
sion. It is not necessary, however, to discuss at 
length the question of the metallic standard. 
The recommendations which the Monetary Com- 
mission propose to make regarding the coinage 
are based upon the assumption that the gold 
standard is to continue, because that is now the 
standard of the country; but the recommendations 
regarding the legal-tender notes and the banking 
system would be equally applicable if silver, 
instead of gold, were the nation’s measure of 
value. The two important subjects left for 
consideration, therefore, are the government legal- 
tender notes and the banking system. 


TREATMENT OF THE GREENBACKS, 


The different views taken by financiers regard- 
ing the treatment of the government legal-ten- 
der notes may be roughly classified under four 
heads—(1) the continuance of the existing system ; 
(2) the segregation of the notes into an issue 
department, separate from the fiscal department, 
as proposed by the President; (3) their retire- 
ment and cancellation by means of the issue of 
bonds ; and (4) their retirement and cancellation 
out of the surplus revenues of the Government. 

Those who believe that the government notes 
should continue to be issued under present con- 
ditions generally believe that the issue of $262,- 
000,000 of bonds in 1894, 1895, and 1896, for 
the avowed purpose of obtaining gold for the 
redemption of legal-tender notes, was really 
‘~aused by the deficiency of revenues, and that all 
trouble regarding the maintenance of the notes 
at par would end with the balancing of the fiscal 
accounts of the Treasury, so that receipts should 
equal expenditures. The only measure of cur- 
rency reform in respect to the government paper 
required from this point of view 1s the grant of 
authority to the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury to bridge over temporary deficiencies 
by the issue of short-term Treasury certificates 
or bonds. There is little objection from any 
quarter to the grant of this authority, whatever 
differences may exist upon other points of cur- 
rency reform. Nearly every European govern- 
ment has authority to issue these short-term obli- 
gations, and they are regularly sold in the London 
market by the British Government in anticipation 
of the collection of the revenues. 

The plans of both the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury contemplate the separation of the 
issue and fiscal departments of the Government, 
so that the volume of the circulation shall not be 
seriously affected by changes in receipts and ex- 
penditures, and so that the government paper 
money shall always be fully protected by the coin 
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reserve, whether there is a deficiency in the 
ordinary receipts or not. This plan is often 
compared with the organization of the Bank of 
England, where the note-issuing department is sep- 
arated from the banking department (dealing with 
loans, discounts, and deposits), and the issue de- 
partment issues notes only upon deposits of gold, 
and cancels the notes when deposited for gold. 
The British system has commended itself to many 
minds because of its seeming simplicity and 
security. It is based, however, upon a miscon- 
ception of credit which treats circulating notes 
as distinct in essential character from other credits, 
and has so seriously restricted credit in emer- 
gencies that authority has been granted three times 
by the cabinet to the officials of the bank to dis- 
regard the law and to issue notes in excess of the 
legal limit. Whatever merits the system of the 
Bank of England may have, moreover, it differs 
radically from any system which could be devised 
for the United States Treasury, because, in the 
language of the President, the responsibility of 
redemption of notes in gold ‘‘is alone borne by 
the Government, without any of the usual and 
necessary banking powers to help itself.”’ The 
Treasury, in other words, is not a bank, and can- 
not become one without making loans upon 
commercial paper and receiving deposits. 
SECRETARY GAGE’S PROPOSITION. 


The plan of Secretary Gage regarding govern- 
ment paper goes further than the mere provision 
that greenbacks shall be paid only for gold and 
gold for greenbacks by making specific provision 
for a redemption fund. His suggestions on this 
subject are as follows : 

I recommend that proper legislation be enacted 
which will establish, separate and apart from the ordi- 
nary operations of the Treasury as they relate to revenue 
and expenditures, a department to be designated and 
known as the Issue and Redemption Division. To this 
division the sum of $125,000,000 in gold should be set 
over from the general fund in the Treasury, to be used 
only for redemption purposes, and all the silver dollars 
now held for redemption of silver certificates, and all 
the silver bullion and dollars coined therefrom, bought 
under the act of 1890, should be passed to the same ac- 
count. Further, that the sum of $200,000,000 in the 
legal-tender notes of the United States known as green- 
backs be collected as hereinafter described, and de- 
posited in the said Issue and Redemption Division, to 
be disbursed therefrom only upon the receipt in ex- 
change therefor of an equivalent amount of gold coin. 
Such gold, when so secured, to be held in said division 
as part of the general redemption fund. 


The plan of Secretary Gage takes a still fur- 
ther step for the retirement of the greenbacks by 
the provision that the banks may deposit legal- 
tender notes and silver certificates as security for 
note issues to the amount of $200,000,000, and 


that the Secretary.may withdraw these legal-ten- 
der notes and silver certificates and substitute re- 
funding bonds bearing interest at 24 per cent. 
The notes thus withdrawn from the bank 
redemption fund are to be transferred to the 
Issue and Redemption Division of the Treasury. 
They are, in other words, locked up ‘n the issue 
division, and the new bonds are made the basis 
of a secured bank-note circulation which takes 
their place. The banks practically become pur- 
chasers of the new bonds with the outstanding 
government notes, and the latter are segregated 
beyond the reach of the public or of Congress, 
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unless the latter body should decide to modify 
the law and direct’ the reissue of the notes, as 


was done by the act of May 31, 1878, in 
amendment of the Resumption Act. 

The project of the complete withdrawal and 
cancellation of the government notes by the pro- 
ceeds of a new bond issue is simple, but is not 
embodied in many bills before Congress, because 
of its supposed lack of popularity. Representa- 
tive Fowler, of New Jersey, has introduced a 
comprehensive banking measure which’ proposes 
a considerable issue of bonds, in order to retire 
the government notes, but proposes the refund- 
ing of the existing debt in such a manner that 
the whole interest charge.for the new bonds and 
the old will be less than the present interest 
charge upon the outstanding bonded debt. Mr. 
Fowler believes that his proposition for reducing 
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the interest on the debt, relieving the Treasury 
from the current redemption of legal-teuder 
notes, and imposing the supply of gold for export 
and redemption purposes upon the banks, would 
strongly commend itself even to those who are 
not disposed to favor legislation in favor of the 
banks. 

RETIRING GREENBACKS FROM THE SURPLUS. 

The only proposition remaining to be consid- 
ered is the redemption of the government notes 
out of the surplus receipts of the Treasury. This 
will constitute one of the features of the report 
of the Monetary Commission. They have not 
thought it necessary nor desirable to offend the 
strong sentiment which exists in many sections 
of the country against the creation of a large in- 
terest-bearing debt for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing what many consider the non-interest- bearing 
debt of the legal-tender notes. The United States, 
prior to the fiscal year 1892, collected a large sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures, which was 
applied by Secretary Manning, Secretary Fair- 
child, and Secretary Windom to the purchase of 
the bonded debt at a high premium. Such a sur- 
plus could be much more economically applied, if 
the law permitted it, in the cancellation of legal- 
tender notes, when received in current payments, 
without any call upon their holders to pre- 
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sent them for redemption. It would be a 
simple and effective process if there was an ade- 
quate surplus to justify it. The mere fact that 
the Government was in the process of retiring its 
legal-tender paper money would of itself add im- 
mensely to the strength and credit of such money, 
and would probably keep a portion of it outstand- 
ing without burden to the Government for many 
years. The Government would be relieved, after 
a time, as the volume of government paper was 
reduced, almost altogether of the necessity of 
making gold redemptions. The device usually 
adopted in such cases to call in paper money 
which is of unquestioned value is to deprive it of 
the legal-tender quality after a certain time. The 
existence of an Issue and Redemption Depart- 
ment during the process of transition, with the 
provision that notes received into it should be 
canceled and destroyed, would thus at once 
relieve the Treasury from strain and pave the 
way for the complete retirement of the Govern- 
ment from the banking business. 


EXPANSION OF THE BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION. 


The withdrawal of government paper money 
would probably not be permitted by the Ameri- 
can people if it meant contraction of the currency. 
The necessity of putting something in the place 
of the government notes withdrawn is based 
not so much upon the absolute volume of cur- 
rency in the country as upon the necessity for a 
proper distribution of it. One of the most forci- 
ble criticisms against the system of government 
paper and bank-notes based upon pledged securi- 
ties is the accumulation of money in the great 
commercial centers at the expense of the more 
thinly settled portions of the country. It is this 
evil which, in the opinion of currency reformers, 
demands a remedy quite as much as the danger 
to the Treasury from having afloat a great mass 
of demand obligations. The mere reduction of 
the tax on circulation and the expansion of 
circulation to par of the bonds deposited would 
not be seriously effective in expanding the circu- 
lation at the present time. The bonds thus de- 
posited to secure circulation on November 30, 
1897, represented a par value of $225,359,300, 
and the increase of circulation permissible under 
the plan of the President would be $22,535,930. 
It might be argued that the increased profit 
upon the circulation would lead to enlarged 
bond deposits, and this might be the case to a 
small extent. The existing scarcity of bonds, 
however, their value for investment, and the 
increase of price which would follow any active 
demand for them by the banks, would probably 
prevent such an increase of circulation to any 
material extent. 
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PLANS FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 


Secretary Gage proposes that the President’s 
plans shall be adopted, and also that banks which 
purchase the new refunding bonds to the amount 
of 50 per cent. of their capital with legal-tender 
notes and silver certificates shall be permitted to 
issue notes, not only up to the par value of these 
bonds, but to the extent of 25 per cent. addi- 
tional upon their assets, without directly pledged 
securities. Secretary Gage has made this recom- 
mendation in the belief that it is as far as Con- 
gress will care to go in the direction of an 
experiment which has not recently been in opera- 
tion in this country. He refers to the fact that 
the national banks located in the Southern States 
had an aggregate capital on October 6, 1896, of 
$68,680,000, and issued only $18,950,000 in cir- 
culating notes. He suggests that ‘‘ under an act 
allowing a greater liberality of issue and less bur- 
densome rates of taxation those banks would find 
it to their interest to issue, instead of $18,- 
950,000, the amount which they have at present 
outstanding, a sum equal to the full amount of 
their capital, and, in addition, in the season of 
crop activity, an additional unsecured volume 
of circulation approximating 25 per cent. of their 
capital.”” The Secretary proposes to give se- 
curity to these notes by the following provisions : 

‘‘Extend the guaranty of payment by the 
Government to all circulating notes of the bank, 
whether issued against deposited security or 
against assets. 

‘« To secure the Government against loss, if any, 
attaching to its guaranty a tax of 2 per cent. per 
annum on unsecured circulation shall be levied to 
create asafety fund, which fund shall be invested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in government bonds. 
In addition to such funds the Government shall 
be further protected by having a first lien upon 
all assets in case of failure of the issuing bank.”’ 


THE ISSUE OF BANK-NOTES UPON ASSETS. 


The Monetary Commission will go further than 
either the President or Secretary Gage have spe- 
cifically gone, and will recommend that the na- 
tional banks be permitted to work out a system 
of note issues based mainly upon assets up to 
nearly the full amount of their capital, as fast as 
they find it profitable to retire from the existing 
system. They believe that this is the essential 
element of their report which will commend it to 
those sections of the country which have had the 
greatest reason to complain of the existing sys- 
tem. A currency issued upon business assets, 
when properly safeguarded, has these great ad- 
vantages—that it permits profitable banking with- 
out deposits and affords a convenient local cur- 
rency. Down to the beginning of the present 
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century, the right to issue circulating notes was 
considered by many a natural right of individuals 
in England and France as well as under State 
laws in the United States. The limitation of 
note issues to a single institution was sought in 
England by the act of 1844, which is still in 
force, and in France by the abolition of the de-: 
partmental banks in 1848. The right to issue 
notes was left under the control of the States in 
the United States until 1865, when further issues 
were practically precluded by the levy of a 10- 
per-cent. tax upon the amount of State bank 
notes outstanding. It is this tax which the 
Southern people have been resenting in recent 
years, because it deprives them of the ability to 
obtain a local currency. 

So galling has been the existing system in 
limiting the medium of exchange and restricting 
credit that many Southern members of Congress 
have proposed the unconditional repeal of the 
10-per-cent. tax. There has always been doubt 
of the constitutional soundness of this legislation, 
and at the present time there are several proposi- 
tions before the Legislature of Georgia for testing 
the issue again before the courts or for evading 
the tax. One of these propositions looks to the 
passage of a bill authorizing the issuing of cir- 
culating notes by the State banks and carrying a 
new case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was suggested by Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, of Boston, as long ago as the summer of 
1895, that the 10-per-cent. tax applied only to 
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notes, and not to certificates of deposit, even 
though such certificates might be printed for even 
amounts, with the guarantee of the bank, and 
used for general circulation. Up to the present 
time, however, except in the emergency caused 
by the panic of 1893, the 10-per-cent. tax has 
been treated as precluding the issue of any paper 
for general circulation without indorsement. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF UNIFORMITY. 


The majority of the American people are prob- 
ably not prepared to surrender the great advan- 
tages of the national banking system in respect to 
security and uniformity. Currency reformers 
believe that it is possible to retain these advan- 
tages without the fetters which the present 
national system has imposed upon circulation. 
It is felt in the South that provision for a more 
ample currency would promote the freedom of 
exchanges, do away with the dependence of the 
farmer upon the stores, where he has to take 
credit in payment for his crops because he can- 
not get currency, and promote the development 
of the country by permitting loans at a lower rate 
of interest. The present system, which concen- 
trates money in New York and other commercial 
centers, not only hampers actual trade in the 
South by the lack of a circulating medium, but it 
hampers all industrial development by the high 
rates of interest which-it compels the banks 
to charge. The freedom of note issues upon 
commercial assets would do much to remedy this 
state of things. This is demonstrated by the 
history of Scotland and Canada, where an elastic 
banking system has permitted interest rates 
nearly as low in the most remote country dis- 
tricts as in the commercial centers. In both of 
these cases this diffusion of credit upon reason- 
able terms is promoted also by the power of the 
banks to establish branches without limitation 
upon their size or their cash reserves. The sys- 
tem of branch banking has not been familiar to 
the people of this country since the expiration of 
the charter of the second Bank of the United 
States in 1837, but will be authorized to a limited 
extent by the plan of the Monetary Commission. 
Their plan will recognize also the essential safe- 
guards of a circulation based upon commercial 
assets—the first lien of the notes upon the 
assets, obligatory redemption in coin on demand, 
the maintenance of a safety fund in the custody 
of the Government, and the limitation of issues 
in proportion to paid-up capital. 

The members of the commission and their 
friends believe that their project will grow 
with popular discussion. This is not an unrea- 
sonable assumption, for every point of it has al- 
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ready been submitted to the searching examina- 
tion of eleven men, who have given their whole 
time and thought for many weeks to the work. 
The plan, in other words, has received just such 
a threshing out in every detail as such a plan 
would receive in Congress. The commission, 
however, have enjoyed two advantages over the 
usual conditions in Congress: they have been 
free from the political influences which might 
have led them to cater to the sentiment of the 
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moment rather than their own ripened convic- 
tions; they have been able, also, to givea degree 
of attention and study to their work which can 
rarely be given by a member of Congress to the 
many propositions which come before him for de- 
cision. The members of the commission were 
far from agreement when they met, but they 
have not yielded their convictions, except perhaps 
upon minor details, for the sake of unanimity. 
They have become unanimous by the process of 
winnowing out in argument the best of all the 
propositions laid before them. This fact alone 
gives an immense presumptive strength to their 
report, which should entitle it to careful consider- 
ation. 
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THREE PATRIARCHS OF EDUCATION. 


ie the closmg weeks of 1897 there passed 

away a remarkable trio of aged and honored 
Americans, whose services to the cause of higher 
education in this country had extended consider- 
ably over half a century, and had contributed 
distinctly to the enrichment of our higher na- 
tional life. These three men, each in his own 
sphere, proclaimed to two generations of their 
countrymen the value of honest, thoroughgoing 


THE LATE PROFESSOR TYLER, OF AMHERST. 


culture. Their lives were examples of disinter- 
ested devotion to large aims and inspiring ideals. 

Prof. William 8. Tyler, who died November 
19, 1897, at the age of eighty-seven, had taught 
Greek at Amherst College for fifty-seven years 
prior to his retirement as professor emeritus in 
1893, on the occasion of the semi-centennial of 
his professorship—a record seldom, if ever, ex- 
ceeded in American academic annals. During 
this long period Professor Tyler fulfilled the 
various functions of the old-time professor in 
the country college, and these included multifold 
responsibilities for the welfare of the institution 
in times of stress (which have been many and 
protracted in Amherst’s life from 1836 to the 
present time). Professor Tyler had fitted him- 
self for the ministry, and it is said that the re- 
fusal of a west-bound stage to take his baggage 
because of the condition of the reads was all that 
interfered to cause a delay in his plans for home- 


missionary service which finally resulted in his 
turning to college work. 

Of Professor Tyler’s work in the class-room it 
has been said that he taught the classics as litera- 
ture, not as exact sciences ; all the influences of 
his instruction were broadening. ‘The mission of 
the small college, in his view, was first of all the 
implanting of a genuine love of culture. Am- 
herst has never sought to be classed among the 
universities, and no one would have more stur- 
dily resisted such a tendency, had the occasion 
arisen, than Dr. Tyler. He had come to the 
college as a student in 1828, only seven years aft- 
er its founding, and he had enjoyed the personal 
friendship of every one of Amherst’s presidents, 
except the first. He was the historian of the 
college—a chronicler in whose mouth Quorum 
pars magna fui would have been no idle boast, 
but the precise truth. 

In former years Dr, Tyler was the editor of 
various Greek and Latin texts, and his contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, chiefly on classical 
subjects, have always been frequent. He has 
also written on religious themes, and has pub- 
lished a volume of addresses, but the work best 
known to Amherst alumni is his history of the 
college during the administrations of its first five 
presidents, from 1821 to 1891. Dr. Tyler was 
active in various educational enterprises, having 
been president of the board of trustees of Mt. 
Holyoke College, a trustee of Smith College, 
and connected with the management of several 
other important New England: institutions. 

Another classical scholar and teacher whose 
influence reached far beyond the walls of his 
class-room was Prof. Henry Drisler, of Co- 
lumbia, who died November 30, 1897, within a 
month of the completion of. his seventy-ninth 
year. A graduate of Columbia College in the 
class of 1839, he returned to the institution as a 
tutor of Greek and Latin in 1843, © In 1857 he 
became professor of Latin, and in 1867 he suc. 
ceeded Professor Anthon in the chair of Greek, 
which he held till his retirement from active serv- 
ice in 1894, when, like Professor Tyler, he was 
made a professor emeritus. During this period 
Professor Drisler accomplished much important 
work in classical lexicography, and edited se. cal 
series of texts. He established a reputation for 
profound and accurate learning. Before Presi- 
dent, Low’s election Professor Drisler served as 
acting president, and later as dean of the col- 
lege. Harvard University, at her two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, honored Professor Dris- 
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ler with the degree of LL.D. in recognition of 
his scholarship. 

It was said of Professor Drisler in an address 
presented to him by the Association of Columbia 
College Alumni at a public reception on the oc. 
casion of his retirement, four years ago, that ‘‘ his 
thorough scholarship, his gentleness and modesty 
of character, his integrity and Christian charity, 
his patience as an instructor, and his kindly in- 
terest in all who came under his charge, have se- 
cured for him ‘honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,’ and have endeared him to successive 
generations of students of Columbia, whose re- 
spect, good wishes, and affectionate solicitude 
accompany him in his honorable retirement.” 

As a trustee of the New York Public Library, 
Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foundations, Profess- 
or Drisler has recently had an active part in 
giving shape to what is surely destined to become 
one of the great educational institutions of the 
metropolis, and his labors on behalf of this en- 
terprise should be counted as not the least of his 
notable services to the cause of sound learning 
and the diffusion of true culture. 

The «‘Grand Old Man” of New York, Charles 
Butler, who lacked but two months of com- 


THE LATE CHARLES BUTLER, OF NEW YORK. 

we’ ug his ninety-sixth year, died December 13, 

‘1897. Mr. Butler had never received a collegiate 

education, but up to the very last his interest in 

institutions of higher learning was unflagging, 

and at the time of his death he was the presiding 
officer of the governing boards of two such. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR DRISLER, OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. Butler could remember seeing Fulton's 
steamboat navigate the Hudson in 1807, and he 
could recall.incidents of the War of 1812. In 
1833 he visited the site of Chicago and predicted 
the future importance of the place. He had been 
a law student in Martin Van Buren’s office years 
before the latter’s election to the Presidency. 
He then began the practice of law in New York 
City in 1835, and in the following year he be. 
came a member of the council of New York 
University. 

For more than sixty years, down to the 
very day of his death, Mr. Butler was the stead- 
fast friend, adviser, and patron of the univer- 
sity. His gifts in money were great, but it 
is as the far-seeing, statesmanlike leader in a 
bold educational enterprise that this quiet man of 
affairs most commands our admiration and re- 
spect. He lived to see many of his far-reaching 
plans for the university’s development in a fair 
way to realization. 

Mr. Butler was one of the founders of Union 
Theological Seminary, and its faithful supporter. 
He was identified with many works of philan- 
thropy in andabout New York. In his career, as 
in those of Professors Tyler and Drisler, the 
dominant fact was a steady fixedness of purpose, 
the unfaltering pursuit of a lofty ideal. Such 
lives are all too rare. 
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HON. WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
Mayor of New York City, 1895-97, 


NEW YORK’S CIVIC ASSETS. 


A SUMMING-UP OF THE PROGRESS MADE DURING MAYOR 
STRONG’S ADMINISTRATION. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN. 


ANUARY 1 the greatest municipal experi- 
J ment in the history of our country will be 
put to the test of actual work-a-day experience, 
in the administration of the Greater New York. 
The urban tendency is now axiomatic, and the 
phenomenon of the coalescence of neighboring 
municipalities excites no wonder, but the union 
of the five boroughs of the greater city has at- 
tracted the attention of the world. Interest has 
been deepened, in view of the recent election, 
when the opposing forces of good and mal-ad- 


ministrative methods were so clearly defined 


that each voter exercised what he knew was a 
deliberate individual choice—that his city should 
be ruled by a man who was a political cipher, of 
no value, unless the unit, his master, stood 
alongside, or that his muxicipality should be 
ruled by a man pledged to make its interests his 
first choice. 

Three years ago the majority of the voters of 
New York made a deliberate choice of what was 
called a reform administration, and all the politi- 
cal fractions were reduced to a common denomi- 
nator; this result, reduced in turn to its lowest 
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terms and expressed in votes, demonstrated that 
the success of reform is simply a question of 
mathematics. 

On the threshold of the Greater New York it 
will be of interest, as well as a matter of duty, to 
reckon up the assets of the city of New York in 
. starting upon its new and wider municipal career. 
What has New York gained, in the three years of 
reform rule, that has contributed toward its 
higher life, and made it a desirable civic home 
for the hundreds of thousands whose only capital is 
their good health and their brawny arms, and 
the hundreds whose inherited fortunes or bril- 
liant brains have made it possible to gratify 
every wish that may be bought by money ? 


TRUE DEMOCRACY. 


William L. Strong was the mayor, whose 
qualification for the office was the unimpeach- 
able honesty and integrity of a successful busi- 
ness man. ‘T'o supplement his ignorance of the 
management of a great city, he brought to the 
mayoralty a large fund of common sense, backed 
by a grim determination to do what he believed 
was for the best interests of the city. For this 
reason he was compelled to seek the advice of 
others, when it became necessary for him to 
make appointments, and many of his mistakes 
were the fault of his advisers and not his own. 
Tle was essentially a democratic mayor, and the 
citizen who was without a friend in the world 
could always get a hearing and the redress of a 
real grievance. The fact that the milk supply of 
New York is as pure as any city m the United 
States is directly traceable to a letter written by 
a poor woman to him, asking if he would not see 
that what was sold her for milk was milk, so that 
her baby would drink what would bring life and 
not death. The affection of the plain people for 
Mayor Strong was sincere, and sprung from their 
feeling that he was their friend. In the last 
campaign, when the unique spectacle was pre- 
sented in political life of the chief executive tak- 
ing the stump to advocate that the voters should 
intrust the city government to a man whom the 
mayor felt possessed the necessary qualifications 
for that office, he said to the writer: ‘Put me 
down for meetings on the East Side; I want to 
get among the people.”” The fact that Mayor 
Strong had come down to talk to them crowded 
the halls, and brought forth enthusiastic applause 
for the man and his utterances. 

CIVIC SERVICE. 

He has always held himself in readiness to 
respond to calls of civic service, and all parts of 
the city have had the opportunity of honoring 
themselves in honoring the mayor. 


It is a fact of supreme significance to the plain 
people of this city that during his entire term of 
office Mayor Strong has read every letter that 
has come to him as Mayor of the City of New 
York, and no official has decided for him what 
communication should be laid before him and 
what withheld. 


DEMAND OF COMMERCE. 


In a discussion, therefore, of the great deeds 
of social service, during the administration of 
Mayor Strong, his own opinion is of value and 
interest. When I asked him what he considered 
were the most important factors in the promotion 
of the welfare of the people, he replied : 
~ “T am much pleased with the new buildings 
and the other decent accommodations for the aged 
poor and helpless people on Blackwell's Island, 
who are the wards of the city. These improve- 
ments are particularly gratifying because so few 
New Yorkers realize what wretched conditions 
prevailed three years ago. The new water mains 
along Fifth Avenue will provide the lower part 
of the city with an ample supply for that neces- 
sity of life for drinking, and also for putting out 
fires. Thirdly, the great improvement of the 
North River, whereby the dock facilities may be 
made ample for the utmost pressure demanded by 
commerce, by lessening the transportation and 
reshipment of foodstuffs, is a lessening of their 
cost and an advantage to all the wage-workers.”’ 


TRAMPS AND VAGRANTS. 


The Department of Charities concerns itself 
with the sick, the poor, and the insane—that large 
class of dependents who are compelled to take 
whatever the city sees fit to give them. This de- 
partment touches very closely the large body of 
citizens who are workers with their hands. On 
Biackwell’s Island there are now about 3,500 
dependents. Three years ago the 1,200 old men 
at the almshouse had to line up at 10 o’clock for 
a 12-o’clock dinner. Why? Because the din- 
ing-room had sittings for only 395. The con- 
ditions were a trifle better in the case of the 
old women at the almshouse, simply because 
there were fewer of them. To-day ample din- 
ing-rooms have been added to the almshouse. 
Now, when the sick people must go to the Island, 
they are helped on board by uniformed, paid 
attendants, and cared for by trained nurses and 
doctors, with every appliance for ease and com- 
fort, instead of being jostled about by workhouse 
prisoners, tramps, and vagrants who had been de- 
tailed for this hospital service. Now, when the 
old men at the almshouse want a drink of water, 
they are not obliged to go down two flights of 
stairs, if they are on the third story, to the hy- 
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drant in the courtyard, because water is now 
provided on every floor. That fact has made 
possible water-closets and lavatories on every 
floor. 

Instead of about a dozen detached kitchens, the 
preparation of food has been centralized, and can 
be delivered hot to any one of the buildings. 
New pavilions have been added, so that shelters 
fit for human beings now cover all the dependents 
at the Island. In all the city hospitals the most 
improved type of ambulance has been supplied, 
and the old appliances, chiefly of wood, in the 
operating-rooms have been displaced by nineteenth- 
century models. These itnprovements seem very 
minor when recounted, but they mean to that 
great class whom the city must care for the 
difference between an existence of daily suffering 
and torture and a life of serenity and comfort. 


FIFTY MILLION GALLONS. 


For years the lower part of the city was with- 
out adequate water supply for protection from 
fire. So inadequate was it that the Board of 
Underwriters were most insistent upon protection 
in this direction. The work of providing a water 
supply of 50,000,000 gallons a day was begun, 
and the pipes laid along Fifth Avenue, as the 
only available route. When this work has been 
started, thirty blocks between the Washington 
Arch and Fifty-ninth Street will be sewered as 
well, because in many cases the old sewers were 
found to be simply drain-pipes of terra cotta, 
broken, and absolutely useless. In many cases 
the department had no maps of the underground 
conditions of the streets, and work was necessi- 
tated that should have been performed a gener- 
ation ago. Now the lower part of the city will 
have a water supply sufficient for its needs. 


GRAND HIGHWAY. 


Park Avenue, from Fifty-sixth Street to 
Ninety-sixth Street, has been made a grand high- 
way 140 feet wide, its grade lowered, and its 
name, Park Avenue, justified. 

The Boulevard, from Fifty-ninth Street to 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, has been 
reclaimed from a third-class roadway to a beauti- 
ful parkway. Many miles of granite pavements 
have been converted into smooth and_ noiseless 
roadways during the last administration, scores of 
miles of asphalted streets have been laid, of which 
a large number are in the tenement districts, 
where there are the greatest number of people to 
benefit by them. The fact of highways on which 
the noise of vehicular traffic is minimized means 
untold relief, not only to the sick and those suffer- 
ing from nervous diseases, but also to every other 
person in the city, because his system is to that 
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extent unimpaired. In our city, where the tension 
of daily life is so high, and where the workers 
are keyed up to the highest pitch, the above 
facts mean added years of life and thousands of 
saved lives among the sick and suffering. The 
asphalting of streets is a splendid illustration of 
the interdependence of municipal departments, 
because the efficiency of the Street Cleaning De- 
partment is quadrupled by the ease and thorough- 
ness with which street dirt of all kinds can be 
removed, and at the same time the street inspec- 
tion by the Health Department is made the more 
easy. The new viaduct uptown will be an archi- 
tectural acquisition to the city. 
LESSENED COST OF BREADSTUFFS. 

Every citizen, even the humblest, is directly 
concerned in the commercial prosperity of his city, 
because the more highly developed the city may 
be commercially, the greater is the opportunity for 
the useful employment of thousands. Improved 
commercial facilities mean lessened charges for 
transportation, which in turn means lessened cost 
of breadstuffs—not the luxuries, but the neces- 
sities of life. The Department of Docks found 
that the piers and docks of this city were totally 
inadequate for the accommodation of the great 
ocean steamships, which could not be berthed at 
the present docks. The Oceanic, which will be 
launched next May, will be 704 feet long. What 
is known as the great North River Improvement, 
extending from Charles to Twenty-third Street, 
will have cost $18,000,000, but will have provided 
sixteen piers for the accommodation of the largest 
steamships now building or likely to be built. In 
addition, a marginal street -250 feet wide will 
extend along the whole improvement. It has 
been estimated that at the end of thirty years, on 
which many of the rentals of the piers are based, 
this great improvement will have paid for itself 
and netted $3,000,000 to the city. 


PIER PARKS. 


Students of social phenomena are coming more 
and more to test a given movement by the amount 


The oppor- 
American 
are 


of recreation which it contains. 
tunities for healthful recreation in 
cities are sadly deficient. The churches 
unable or unwilling to meet the demand, and 
the other agencies, like the settlements and work- 
ingmen’s ciubs, are so few as practically to exert 
very little influence. The great recreative factor 
in American city life is the saloon, which, under 
present social conditions, is not altogether an 
unmixed evil, but the citizenship of New York 
should not be entirely dependent on the saloon 
for its recreation. Thousands of cities have river 
parks, but the Department of Docks has made 
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possible the most unique system in the world by 
the opening of pier parks, or, as they are called, 
recreation piers. A pier is selected in the most 
congested districts and is roofed over, the second 
story being devoted to a place of promenade and 
recreation. In summer it affords a delightful 
resort, extending out into the river, and in the 
winter the department is planning to inclose them 
with glass and decorate them with palms and 
flowering shrubs from the city greenhouses, while 
fountains and music will delight the eye or the 
ear of the patrons. These recreation piers are 
the only places where the residents within walk- 
ing distance can have an opportunity for the most 
healthful and delightful recreation the year round 
absolutely free, and indicates that this great 
department, in making them possible, has been 
actuated by motives of sincerity in providing for 
the recreation of the people. Two of these piers 
have been already opened, and contracts for the 
other three are let. 


NOMINAL FINES. 


Two years ago a poor woman wrote Mayor 
Strong asking if he would see that what was sold 
her for milk was milk. The mayor at once 
brought the matter to the notice of the Health 
Department, who informed him that the number 
of inspectors for the city of New York was five, 
and that even when a dealer was convicted of 
selling impure or adulterated milk the fine was 
so nominal that he could afford to pay it, even if 
he were arrested four times a year, and yet make 
a handsome profit. When this matter of impure 
milk was pushed the first fine imposed was $250— 
the maximum—and when the second offender was 
brought before the courts the sentence was $250 
and thirty days on the island. To-day the people 
in the tenements and throughout the city have as 
pure milk as any city in the world, and the number 
of arrests for the sale of impure or adulterated 
milk was only 220 for the past year. 





‘CULTURE STATIONS. 


By means of more than a hundred culture sta- 
tions in different parts of the city, any physician 
may leave cultures of diphtheria or tuberculosis, 
which will be forwarded at once to the central 
office of the department for examination, and re- 
ported on within twenty-four hours by the de- 
partment. Thus the physician may be almost 
certain that his diagnosis of these two dread dis- 
eases is accurate, and the necessary remedial 
measures can be applied in time. These facts 


mean hundreds of saved lives all over the city. At 
each station antitoxin is furnished without cost. 

Until this summer there was no inspection of 
the thousands of children in attendance at the 


public and private schools for the purpose of as- 
certaining communicable diseases. This work has 
not attracted great attention, but is of extreme 
value to every tenement-house home. Translat- 
ing the above facts into their true significance, 
it means that the citizens who are obliged to live 
in the tenement-house quarters of New York are 
protected by this great department, as never be- 
fore, in all of the essentials of health, which in 
turn means the ability to enjoy the most of life 
and at the same time have the maximum capacity 
for wage-earning. ‘The same intelligent activity 
has guided the inspection of foodstuffs in the 
tenement-house districts, evidenced by the fact 
that 3,992,030 pounds were condemned in 1897 
up to December 1. 

The rear tenements of New York have always 
been pointed to as a standing disgrace to a nine- 
teenth-century civilization. Under the present 
administration 94 rear tenements have been con- 
demned as unfit for human habitation, and, what 
is better, of this number 40 have been de- 
molished, and 17 others have been remodeled 
for dwellings so as to satisfy the requirements 
of the Board of Health, and others can never 
be occupied for dwellings, but have been trans- 
formed into manufacturing establishments. 


RESEARCH WORK. 


The research work of the department has been 
carried on quietly and unostentatiously, while in 
the study of tuberculosis it has been rewarded 
with such success that the characteristics of this 
disease have been determined with great accuracy, 
and the most progressive preventive measures 
advocated. One result of the demonstration, that 
this disease is communicable, alone justifies this 
study. 

Thousands of the dwellers in our city had no 
opportunity to attend school in their own country, 
but they want their children to have the ad- 
vantages of a common-school education. New 
York City also wants this most earnestly, because 
every foreigner’s child who comes under the in- 
fluence of the public school means a start at. 
least in Americanism, and in no better way than 
by education can the assimilation be hastened. 
The enemies of good government do not want 
good schools, because the more ignorant their 
constituents, the more easily can they be manipu- 
lated at elections. 


ROOF PLAYGROUNDS. 


When Mayor Strong took the chair of office 
there were 50,000 school children in the city 
unable to secure sittings in the public schools. 
When he leaves the mayoralty the number will 
have been reduced to 3,000. Until his ad- 
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ministration, there bas been no _ realization 
of the significance of the inadequacy of our 
school accommodations, and no serious attempt 
has been made to attempt the solution of the 
problem. To-day, forty sites for new buildings, 
including annexes, have been made, so that all 
the school children may obtain entrance to the 
public schools. These buildings will be an archi- 
tectural ornament to the city, as well as equipped 
with the very latest, hence best, educational ap- 
pliances. Roof playgrounds, baths in the base- 
ments, light class-rooms, laboratories for manual 
training and gymnasia, will place the public 
schools of New York in the very front rank. At- 
tention has been given to secondary education by 
the equipment of three model high schools, and by 
competitive examination the very best principals 
in the country have been obtained. The old 
trustee system has been abolished and the man- 
agement of the schools centralized on scientific 
and economical principles; the kindergartens 
have been increased to the number of forty; a 
truant school has been established, where chil- 
dren whose only offense is playing ‘‘ hookey”’ can 
be taught, without being sent to institutions 
where they are compelled to associate with youth- 
ful delinquents and criminals; the salaries of 
teachers have been raised about 7 per cent., and 
an up-to-date course of study is now provided. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


The immense advance made by New York’s 
school system during Mayor Strong’s term of 
office is summarized by Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler in the Educational Review for January, 
1898, from which we are permitted to quote. 
Professor Butler enumerates the distinct achieve- 
ments of Mayor Strong’s administration as fol- 


lows: 

1. Secondary education has been introduced into the 
public-school system for the first time under modern 
conditions, and it is offered in high schools presided over 
by three of the best and most competent principals in 
the country, aided by carefully chosen faculties. 

2. Kindergarten training has been greatly extended, 
and more than forty kindergarten classes are now in 
operation. A special supervisor of kindergartens has 
been appointed. 

38. New York has been made the only city in the 
world, perhaps (certainly one of very few), in which a 
child can pass successively through all grades of in- 
struction—kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate—at the public expense. 

4. More new schools have been begun and more have 
been completed than in any other equal period in the 
city’s history. 

5. More property has been acquired for school pur- 
poses than ever before. 

6. For the first time in twenty years, practically all of 
the children seeking a public-school education have 
been accommodated. Provisions made during Mayor 
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Strong’s term will, in two more years, probably provide 
for all the children who are entitled to and in need of 
school accommodations. 

7. A successful truant school has been established. 

8. Anew course of study, much more intelligent and 
comprehensive than its predecessor has been introduced. 

9. A new and scientifically adjusted schedule of sal- 
aries, founded upon length of service and merit, has 
been adopted and will go into operation on January 1, 
1898. This schedule provides an average increase of 714 
per cent. on the salary of every teacher now in the pub- 
lic-school system. 

10. A virtual alliance has been effected with the Board 
of Health, by means of which there is a daily inspection 
of the school children in order to detect the presence of 
contagious Gisease. This inspection iscontributing to 
the decrease of the death-rate. 

11. Manual training has been introduced in all the 
schools. 

12. The instruction in music has been thoroughly re- 
organized and put upon a higher plane under the super- 
vision of Mr. Frank Damrosch. 

13. Plans have been adopted and contracts let for a 
new building for the Board of Education and its ad- 
ministrative officers. The present quarters are grossly 
inadequate. 

14. The character of the school buildings has been 
greatly improved—as Superintendent Snyder shows in 
this issue of the Review—and a new standard of excel- 
lence and convenience has been set. 

15. The vacation schools will hereafter be under the 
care of the Board of Education, becoming a part of the 
public-school system. 

REFLEX HOME INFLUENCES. 

The tenement-house population, from their ig- 
norance and helplessness, are most affected by the 
absence of improved sanitation. Clean streets 
and the rapid removal of garbage are the means 
of saving scores of lives which otherwise would 
have been lost, due to diseases brought on by un- 
cleanliness. The separation of ashes from other 
waste materials, the removal of ashes in closed 
cans, and the separate removal of rubbish have 
freed the streets from the irritation and unsight- 
liness of the past. While this improvement may 
not have made a deep impression on the dwellers 
on the Kast Side, yet the object-lesson of insist- 
ence on tidy streets cannot fail to have had a re- 
flex influence on the home life. Particularly is 
this true in the case of the children who have 
been formed into the organization of the junior 
leagues for the express purpose of doing their 
share toward keeping the city clean. 

The experimental crematory for the burning of 
rubbish which had no commercial value, and the 
careful sorting of the remainder for the sake of 
saving the waste paper, bottles, metals, and rags, 
instances the courage and the willingness of the de- 
partment to experiment with a difficult problem. 
By means df these experiments it has been shown 
that there is a possibility of a revenue to the city 
—a fact which in the last analysis lowers the tax- 
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rate, this in turn being. an advantage to those 
citizens who pay no taxes as well as to the tax- 
payers. 

PUSH, NOT PULL. 

In the removal of unharnessed trucks from the 
streets an object-lesson was given to every man 
on the force, as well as to every other depart- 
ment in the city, that a law could be carried 
into effect by a department that was deter- 
mined that nothing should cause it to swerve 
from its determination to do so. In addition to 
the streets being free for traffic, the standing ve- 
hicles are no longer a menace to decency. The 
introduction of discipline has taught the men that 
their positions no longer depend on their ‘ pull,” 
but their ‘‘ push,” and the system of arbitration 
insures to every man justice as well as correc- 
tion. 

SNOW-REMOVAL. 


To thousands of the dwellers in the lower parts 
of New York life is a constant struggle for the 
means of procuring a shelter, food, and clothing. 
In the latter expenditure the money which the 
poor pay for shoes or rubbers is very slight. 
Colds are most easily taken from wet feet, and 
then other diseases may follow a cold, particularly 
when persons are careless or ignorant of its treat- 
ment. The rapid removal of snow from the 
streets has a direct bearing on the health ot the 
people, because those who cannot afford to pay 
for overshoes are protected from wet feet by 
clean streets and crossings, particularly when the 
streets in the tenement quarter receive just as 
good attention as those in the brown-stone dis- 
trict. 

ELIGIBLE LIST. 

Early in December of this year a man begged 
one of the police commissioners to appoint his 
friend on the force because he knew that he 
would not have to pay for bis position. The 
commissioner refused, because, he said, all ap- 
pointments must be made from the eligible 
list, which was comprised of men who had passed 
a competitive examination. A few months ago 
six captains were appointed without its costing 
one of them a single cent. That fact is of great 
significance to all New Yorkers having an inti- 
mate knowledge of that department previous to 
1894. December 10, 1897, for the first time in 
the history of the department, the rank and file 
were brought together for an inspectoral review 
by the commissioners in one of the large armories. 
Merit has been rewarded and demerit punished. 
The present department found a man as rounds- 
man with a record of having saved the lives of 
twenty-seven people; he was at once promoted 
to sergeant. 


POLICE IMPROVEMENTS. 


The northern part of the city had some pre- 
cincts without a telephone, and in some cases 
express wagons served as patrol wagons; now 
every station-house has direct telephonic com- 
munication with headquarters, and the most 
approved type of patrol wagons is in daily use. 
The Bertillon system of measurements makes the 
identification of criminals as accurate as possible. 
The absence of blackmail and the infusion of 
discipline into the force has brought the police 
well toward the front rank. The humbler 
citizen so often knows the power of authority 
only by means of the police, and its power can 
be so easily misused, unless kept in check by 
head officials who insist that fairness and justice 
shall characterize its activities. 


SMALL PARKS. 


Central Park is essentially a driving park, and 
practically out of reach of the thousands below 
Twenty-third Street, who cannot afford the small 
amount of car-fare to go and come with their 
families. The great need of lower New York 
has been small parks. Within the last three 
years Mulberry Bend Park has been brought 
down to earth, after an existence of ten years on 
paper. Corlears Hook Park, along tlie river 
front, was also opened, and it has been a means 
of healthful recreation and enjoyment to thou- 
sands. Bone Alley exists no longer, and rooker- 
ies which made it possible are now demolished, to 
make way for a small park; while some distance 
below, three other blocks have been condemned 
for the express purpose of another small park. 
A third small park has been authorized on the 
lower part of Rivington Street, near the river. 

Several bridges have been projected by the 
Department of Parks, and when completed will 
be ornaments to the city, a consideration which 
is of significance because indicating a breaking 
away from the strictly commercial and _utilita- 
rian. 


MAXIMUM OF EFFICIENCY. 


The Fire Department has always had the repu- 
tation of affording the maximum of efficiency. 
This was true ; but in the last three years the com- 
fort of the men has been considered with the 
same degree of thoughtfulness as the efficiency of 
the service. New quarters have been built and 
repairs have been made in old houses, so that the 
men might be able to sleep without the rain fall- 
ing on their beds, and that due regard might be 
paid to the other comforts and necessities of these 
men, who are always on duty, and respond to its 
‘all at the hourly risk of their lives. 
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COOPERATION OF PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY, 


Apart from a study of the municipal depart- 
ments, the work of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor may be typical of 
what a great private charity has accomplished. 

During the last four years the association 
has been maintaining vacation schools—that is, 
through the codperation of the Board of Edu- 
cation ten public-school buildings were placed at 
the disposal of the association, which operated 
these vacation schools during a period of six 
weeks, beginning early in July. No text-books 
were used. The association claimed that it was 
not its business to maintain vacation schools, 
which were clearly a municipal function which 
should be undertaken by the Department of 
Education. The department agreed with the as- 
sociation, and next year the vacation schools 
will be under the care of the municipal depart- 
ment. Following the work of the Gilder Tene- 
ment House Committee of 1894, the association 
organized the Improved Housing Council, which 
in turn organized the City and Suburban Homes 
Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, for the 
building of improved tenements in the city and 
small homes in the suburbs. Through the asso- 
ciation’s labor bureau, thousands of wage-earners 
have become independent and are working out 
their economic salvation in positions which have 
been found for them. This very month 600 la- 
borers were sent out of the city to the country. 
The Vacant Lot Farms were organized in New 
York by the association, because it believed in a 
scheme of relief by work. Its success com- 
mended itself to a large body of influential citi- 
zens, who formed the Mayor’s Committee on the 
Cultivation of Vacant City Lots by the Unem- 
ployed, so called because Mayor Strong accepted 
the honorary presidency. 

PEOPLE'S BATHS AND PUBLIC COMFORT STATIONS. 


In addition to securing the codperation of the 
chief executive of the city, the Park Department 
has just coéperated by placing at the disposal of 
the committee three hundred acres of unused 
park land in the northern part of the city. The 
People’s Baths, under the care of the association, 
is one of the few public baths open the year 
round for a hot or cold water bath on the pay- 
ment of a five-cent fee. 

The absence of public baths and public comfort 
stations has been a reproach to American cities, 
but particularly to New York City, because the 
thousands from European cities who have made 
New York their home have been accustomed to 
these establishments in their own country. The 
initial impulse to this movement for the United 
States was given by Mayor Strong through the 
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appointment of a committee of citizens to serve 
him as an Advisory Committee on Public Baths 
and Public Comfort Stations. One underground 
public comfort station is already under way, just 
opposite the post-office, and situated on one of 
the busiest thoroughfares in the city. The con- 
tract for the first public bath was let in Decem- 
ber, but the plans have been ready since the 
middle of August. 

The aquarium in Battery Park has been opened, 
and plans are projected for a great zodlogical and 
botanical garden in the northern part of the city. 

LIBRARY CONSOLIDATION. 

The consolidation of the great Astor and Lenox 
foundations with the Tilden donation raises the 
library accommodations of New York to the front 
rank. In comparison with other cities the library 
facilities of New York have been totally inade- 
quate, and this step should have been taken years 
ago, without waiting for a private benefaction or 
a consolidation to have made it possible. 

A CIVIC BAROMETER, 

The supreme test of a nineteenth-century city 
as a desirable civic home is the safety and pro- 
tection which it guarantees to human life ; in 
other words, the death-rate is the civic barometer, 
and as it rises or falls human beings live or die. 
A. low death-rate is usually coincident with a 
high tax-rate, because an administration which 
dares to provide the most improved methods in 
its various departments must pay for them, and 
in matters touching human life the best is never 
too high-priced. No one department can ever 
bring about a low death-rate, but it will always 
depend on the intelligent and harmonious work- 
ing of all the branches of the city’s service. 

For New York City the death-rate in 1891 was 
26.31; 1892, 25.95; 1893, 25.30; 1894, 22.76; 
1895, 23.11; 1896, 21.52; 1897 (up to the week 
ending December 11), 19.62. 

During the administration now drawing to a 
close New Yorkers have seen many instances of 
indifference and stupidity on the part of their 
public servants, due to the fact that they were 
called to the management of a great department 
with no other training than that of politics ; but, 
on the other hand, they have had officials whose 
municipal patriotism and civic pride lead them to 
place the welfare of the city as of first importance. 
To them, therefore, and to those citizens who 
helped them by word and deed, is due the fact 
that when the balance-sheet of New York is 
struck at the end of 1897 the civic assets will 
far exceed the liabilities, and this credit balance 
will provide a working capital whereby the 
Greater New York shall become the Better New 


York. 








THE POSITION OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


BY LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 


S an old financial officer of the Admiralty, it 
is natural to look to the expenditure of the 
several powers as the measure of their strength 
and the clearest indication of their naval policy. 
The British navy estimates for 1895-96 
amounted to £19,861,000. The expenditure in- 
creased to £22,336,000 in 1896-97. It will be 
maintained at that same high level through the 
current financial year. For 1897 the French 
navy estimates amount to £10,650,000, and the 
Russian to £6,239,000. The expenditure on the 
British navy exceeds that of France and Russia 
combined by nearly five and a half millions ster- 
ling. Our total expenditure during the period 
1885-98 aggregates in round figures no less than 
sixty and a half millions sterling, as against 
thirty-one and a half millions for France. 
Limiting our view to the votes for shipbuild- 
ing, the increase in recent years has been on a 
vast scale. It will be interesting to trace the 
movement under the powerful influence of the 
public press. When I first entered Parliament a 
listless apathy prevailed on naval affairs. France 
had been struck down by a disastrous war, and 
little effort was required on our part to maintain 
a leading position. In 1870-71 the expenditure 
on new construction for Great Britain was 
£1,330,000, as against £412,000 in France. In 
1877-78, during the Russo-' Turkish war, our ex- 
penditure on new construction and the purchase 
of ships amounted to £2,922,000, as against 
£1,502,000 for the French navy. In 1878- 
79 a sudden contraction of British expenditure 
brought us down to a level with France, the ex- 
penditure in each country being slightly in excess 
of one and a half millions sterling. That was 
very much the position when I went to the Ad- 
miralty in 1880. We had to do the best we 
could with limited appropriations. In 1883-84 
our votes for new construction were £400,000, 
and in the following year £730,000, in excess of 
the French. Then came the national scare, organ- 
ized by Mr. Stead and his colleagues in the press, 
and the historical demonstration by Captain Ma- 
han of the great part which the British navy 
had filled in the making of the empire in the 
past and in maintaining it secure from attack. 
In 1885-86 the votes for new construction were : 
Great Britain, £3,737,000; France, £1,335,000. 
During the thirteen years which have since 
elapsed shipbuilding for the British navy has 
been pushed on with a vigor and abundance of 


resource which it has not been possible to rival 
elsewhere. The expenditure for the British navy, 
as provided in the estimates for 1897-98, was 
£7,200,000, to which a supplementary sum of 
£500,000 has since been added. 

NEW SHIPS. 

In the present financial year it is proposed 
to lay down four battleships, three third-class 
cruisers, two sloops, four gunboats, and two tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers. Including new orders, 
there will be in construction in 1897-98 the fol- 
lowing ships : 


BATTLESHIPS: 











DISPLACEMENT. 
NER IERHIE IASB So icc ca dcbeccwace 14,900 tons 5 
CAMODNS ClORB sé sisciascicceeasesaers 12,950 tons 5 
DIOW CAME ci c0sssesecaees aelaaleisiaes —_—_ 4 
—14 
FIRST-CLASS CRUISERS: 
Diadem Class....... Scisisigavieccgee MaaGeO Oane 4 
re BES orale daaiate adearaseteaeaas —-— 4 
— 8 
SECOND-CLASS CRUISERS: 
Tathot Class. oo.50065.005 pastes 5,600 tons 2 
MIPOROREIGOIBES... 0.06icses cence deot 5,750 tons 4 
TalbotClass (eleven 6-in. Q.F.).... ———— 3 
— 9 
THIRD-CLASS CRUISERS: 
Pelorus Class......... coteevea sears 2,135 tons 1 
73 “ ae, 6 
oe iT} nniigipiindana 3 
— 19 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
IS sis vod os tawaiunsa Demnoosweccunces He ene sg 
Twin-screw Stern-wheel Gunboats. Gas vemae cee i. 
Light-draught River Gunboats ae 
Royal Yacht .........-ssee- dats Gsaiewesniadatelaieuid aclvne: a 
—15 
TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS : 
RRM ica cs askiniasesiehiaephecietsimecetoa Sakmsenaeiene ae 
DR GRIOUR cacca vas taccansiaractasstectncceseds Pere: 
OS DI IENGEB 6 acisiiwsicvineniwisis naceadeaemngcwansceuine 25 
——$—— deveeeece ic ca/uisinisinn eae nateiarniadieieisianenmate ave. @ 
— 52 
Total number of vessels of all classes under con- 
struction or projected during financial year 
1897-98...... REE nore Nedineseioas Gesiuics cauanian 108 
To be completed during the year, including 50 
torpedo-boat Aestroyers......ceeeeeeeeeees seca OO 
Uncompleted at end of year, of which 25 will be 
battleships and Cruisers.........cceeeeecceeeeee 42 
_ 108 


For the French navy the total expenditure on 
construction for 1897, as originally proposed, was 
£2,902,750. Since the ordinary estimates were 
submitted the government has submitted for the 
approval of Parliament an additional programme 
of construction, involving an expenditure of 
£3,200,000, spread over eight years. 
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In Russia the vote for new construction for the 
navy has been reduced in the latest estimates 
from £2,033,353 to £1,679,508. 

It will be observed that the aggregate expend- 
iture of France and Russia on new construction 
for the current year is £5,211,000, as against 
£7,700,000 taken for the same services for the 
British navy. In the last five years our ex- 


penditure on construction has exceeded that of 


France by some £11,000,000. The margin in 
excess seems ample, and it may be confidently 
assumed that we get the best value for any given 
outlay. 


MANNING OF THE NAVY. 


Having given the total expenditure, let us see 
how we stand in relative resources for the man- 
ning of the navy. The estimates for the present 
year provide for 100,050 men, as against 44,225 
in the French and 32,477 in the Russian service. 
In the last five years Great Britain has added 
26,000 men to the navy. Behind our permanent 
force we have a royal navy reserve of 25,000 
men and 10,000 pensioners. It is estimated that 
France could, in two days, bring in 33,000 men 
from a reserve numbering 120,000 men, all of 
whom have served three years in the navy, but 
are not called out after their period of service 
has been completed. Men not regularly drilled 
must gradually lose their efficiency for the man- 
ning of the fleet in a period of rapid change in 
ships and armaments. The French lists include 
men who have not been to sea for twenty or thirty 
years. 

It has been asserted by outside critics, and 
notably by Sir Charles Dilke, that we are not in- 
creasing the men in proportion to the ships. 
That charge was met by Mr. Goschen, in an 
exhaustive speech, delivered on March 5 last. 
Arguing the case on behalf of the Admiralty, 
‘« the test,”’ he said, ‘‘as to the sufficiency of the 
seamen is this: Can we man our ships as fast as 
they are ready ?”” On this point he gave a con- 
fident assurance to the House of Commons. The 
Admiralty were well prepared for manning every 
ship which would be sent to sea on the out- 
break of a war. They did not aim at maintain- 
ing a permanent force sufficient to man every 
ship in the navy. As they had a reserve of men, 
so the older types formed a reserve of ships, for 
which crews could be raised as the exigencies 
of the situation required. The Admiralty, on 
their responsibility, have declined, and rightly 
declined, to raise more seamen than can be prop- 
erly trained and advantageously employed. To 
go beyond what is necessary for the permanent 
force of the navy would be a waste of public re- 
sources. 


RIVAL FLEETS. 


Turning from the men to the ships, the stand- 
ard laid down by the Admiralty has been equality 
to the fleets of any two foreign powers. Taking 
France and Russia as the two strongest naval 
powers after Great Britain, the actual position is 
summarized in the following statement : 


Great Britain. France. Russia. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
BATTLESHIPS: 
First Class....... 88 490,000 19 215,000 13 135,000 
Second Class.... 7 69,690 9 70,3038 7 58,188 
Third Class...... 2 167,470 9 63,344 5 28,705 
CRUISERS: 
First Class....... 30 =. 257,950 Ss «14 95,566 9 ‘75,784 
Second and / » oer ¥ ‘ wake . 
Third Class { see 75 286,785 20 71,504 4 14,828 
ARMORED: 
Coast Defense... 14 65,3880 15 56,298 15 44,970 
Lookout Ships... 19 36,240 = 12 19,005 — -——— 
Torpedo Gunb’ts 34 28,587 16 9,274 8 3,911 
TORPEDO-BOAT FLOTILLAS: 
Great Britain. France. Russia. 
BIGRTOMORR Coos odeces cuegeenceectxes 92 14 15 
Seagoing*Torpedo Boats ............+ 43 36 "% 
* First Class, 125-155 ft....... 46 . 69 6 
bes Second Class, 101-114 ft..... 4 78 1 
* PING CHOON oes cc cceccseese 20 36 0 
WOGGRGb eo oc cicceccccececdessdenccvecee 73 9 109 


On a general review the position of Great 
Britain is certainly not unsatisfactory. The power 
of the navy essentially depends on its battleships. 
In this all-important class we have a decided ad- 
vantage. No foreign power possesses ships equal 
in fighting power to our seven Royal Sovereigns 
or our nine Majesties ; nor can any type of battle- 
ship be said to be more effective than our own 
improved Centurions, of which no less than eight 
are building. 

In the older battleships of the second and third 
class we have a decided superiority. In coast 
defense we are weak. It has not been the policy 
of the British Admiralty to expend money on 
ships only available for defensive operations. It 
is a grave question whether the time has not come 
when vessels should be laid down of a type corre- 
sponding with the Henry IV., lately laid down for 
the French navy. Vessels of light draught are 
necessary for inshore operations, and to hold the 
channel in time of war. 

In cruisers we have a conspicuous superiority. 
The requirements of the British navy in this class 
cannot be computed on any fixed basis. We re- 
quire cruisers in large numbers as lookout ships. 
They are the eyes of the fleet. We must be pre- 
pared to give protection to our vast commerce by 
convoy in the narrow seas ; by patroling the great 
trade routes across the ocean; by ships stationed 
at the great converging points of trade, and by 
hunting down commerce - destroyers wherever 
they may be. We must keep open the commu- 
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nications with our colonies. It is difficult to say 
that any preparation would be fully adequate to 
our needs. This, at least, is certain, that in the 
cruiser class, if we look to numbers of fighting 
efficiency, we have attained an overwhelming su- 
periority. That superiority would become more 
and more conspicuous in the progress of a great 
struggle. Our industrial resources are unrivaled, 
and if concentrated on the reénforcement of the 
fleet the balance of power at sea would incline 
more and more in our favor. The work done in 
1896 affords striking evidence of the capability of 
our shipbuilding yards. No less than fifty-nine 
ships were launched in the United Kingdom for 
British and foreign governments. Their aggre- 
gate displacement was 155,845 tons. The pro- 
pelling machinery was of 377,980 indicated 
horse power, and the value, when completed, 
£10,750,000. Of these ships nine were launched 
from the royal yards and fifty by private firms. 
Of the latter, twenty-four were for foreign gov- 
ernments, including Japan, Brazil, Chili, Spain, 
and the Argentine Republic. 


SEA-POWER IN THE PACIFIC. 


In this connection let us turn to the navies on 
the seaboard of the Pacific, in which we in Aus- 
tralasia are specially interested. 

In Japan a building programme is under con- 
sideration which, if carried out, will lift that 
country to a high place among naval powers. 
It is proposed to complete by the year 1902 fifty- 
four ships of a total displacement of 45,890 tons, 
and by 1906 to construct a further 69,895 tons, 
distributed in sixty-three vessels. In the first 
series arc included one battleship of 14,900 tons, 
two first-class cruisers, three second-class cruisers, 
one torpedo gunboat, eight destroyers, five first- 
class, twenty second-class, and six third-class 
torpedo boats. In the second series are included 
three battleships, two first-class, two third-class 
cruisers, two torpedo gunboats, one torpedo depot 
ship, three destroyers, eighteen first, three second, 
and twenty-nine third class torpedo boats. Such 
is the programme. It is ambitious ; possibly it 
may not be carried to completion, Programmes 
are seldom completed. It is not probable that 
the naval aspirations of Japan will affect the 
balance of power in the Far East in a sense 
unfavorable to British interests. 

China has not yet awakened from her defeat. 
A programme of shipbuilding is, however, under 
consideraticn. T'wo protected cruisers are build. 
ing at Elswick, each of 4,500 tons displacement. 
Three cruisers have been.ordered at the Vulcan 
Yard at Stettin. Four large destroyers have 
been ordered from Herr Schichau. <A cruiser of 


1,800 tons is completing at Foo Chow. 


Having compared the votes for shipbuilding 
and the programme in course of execution, it is 
an agreeable duty to pay their due meed of praise 
to the chief constructor of the navy, Sir William 
White, to his able staff, and to the private ship- 
builders of Great Britain, for the admirable skill 
with which they have responded to the call re- 
cently made on their administrative and profes- 
sional ability. 

BRITISH CONSTRUCTIVE SKILL. 


The latest reports of the United States officers 
quote some remarkable examples. Our first-class 
battleships of 14,900 tons are completed for sea 
within two years. Two of this class—the Mag- 
nificent and the Majestic—as the United States 
officers point out, beat the record, the former 
having been completed in one year, four months, 
and twenty days, and the latter in one year and 
ten months from the date of laying down the keel. 
The monster cruisers Powerful and Terrible, of 
14,200 tons and 25,000 horse power, were com- 
pleted six months within their contract dates. 
The first lord remarked in his memorandum ac- 
companying the estimates for 1897 that in these 
vessels, though in many features going beyond 
precedent, the intentions of their designer had 
been completely realized or exceeded in regard 
to draught, stability, and speed. As another 
example of rapid construction, it may be men- 
tioned that a cruiser of the Diadem class, of 
11,000 tons, was launched from the famous Fair- 
field Yard on the Clyde in 214 working days 
from the date of laying down. In France they 
have not yet approached the British rate of build- 
ing. The United States officers report that there 
has been much complaint of the delay in com- 
pleting ships and the slow rate of construction. 
The time necessary to build various types of large 
vessels is approximately for battleships five years, 
and for cruisers from three to four years. In 
several ships recently built in France large altera- 
tions have been necessary. In the desire to in- 
crease the fighting power the French ships have 
been overladen with superstructures and military 
masts of colossal proportions, thus lowering the 
stability beyond the margin of safety. 

In a recent lecture I referred to comparisons 
of cost of building made by German naval con- 
structors, showing a marked inferiority in the 
efficiency of labor in public as compared with 
contractors’ yards in France. The incapacity of 
a red-tape administration has never been more 
signally illustrated than recently in Spain. As 
part of the programme now in course of execu- 
tion, three armored cruisers of 7,000 tons dis- 
placement were commenced at La Carraccas, Fer- 
rol, and Cartagena. None of these vessels has yet 














been launched. The first, laid down in October, 
1889, was last year still on the way, progressing 
at the rate of 0.088 ton per day. The cost of 
building in the Spanish naval yards is from 
three to four times greater than in the private 
yards. In the case of three ships of the same 
type, two of which were lately built in England 
and one in a Spanish dockyard, the eost in the 
latter case was five times greater than that of the 
two sister ships. 

While largely adding to the men and ships, 
we are making great efforts to improve and fortify 
our dockyards and strong places at home and 
abroad. The expenditure for these services in 
1897-98 will be no less than £2,600,000. Two 
new graving docks have recently been completed 
at Portsmouth ; three are in hand at Gibraltar ; 
Devonport has been equipped for building, as well 
as fitting out, the largest ships. At Gibraltar, 
Portland, and Dover extensive moles are being 
constructed, inclosing anchorages of sufficient 
extent to enable large fleets to lie secure from 
torpedo-boat attack. In addition, a sum of 
£1,120,000 is taken in the army estimates for 
defensive works at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Cork. Four great strategic harbors are to be 
constructed at Falmouth, Lough Swilly, Bere- 
haven, and the Scilly Islands. The defenses of 
Gibraltar, Cape Town, Hong Kong, and Singa- 
pore are to be completed. 


FLEETS IN COMMISSION. 


If we turn from the comparisons already given 
of the total available force in men and ships to 
the fleets in commission it will be seen that the 
British navy is well able to hold its own. The 
battleships in commission, or partial commission, 
in European waters are as follows: England, 20 
first, 6 second, and 2 third class; France, 10 
first-class, 8 second-class; Russia, 5 first-class, 4 
second-class. Our total strength is 28 ships, as 
against 27 for France and Russia, the British 
ships being distinctly superior in fighting effi: 
ciency. In reserve we have the first-class battle- 
ships Renown and Victorious ; 4 second-class and 
8 third-class, including the Hercules, Sultan, and 
Bellerophon ; Triumph, 4 ships of the Audacious 
type. We have 6 coast-defense ships. The 
French have in reserve 3 wooden second-class 
battleships. 

On foreign stations the British force in com- 
mission includes 1 battleship, 5 armored cruisers, 
4 first-class, 10 second-class, and 9 third-class 
protected cruisers of modern type, 11 third-class 
cruisers of the older types, 25 sloops and gun- 
boats, the Monarch, the coast-defense ships at 
Bombay and Melbourne, and the cruisers carry- 
ing reliefs to the several stations. France has 
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on foreign stations the old armored cruiser 
Bayard, 4 second-class cruisers, 4 third-class, 7 
sloops and gunboats. In the China seas. the 
Russians have 4 powerful armored cruisers, 1 
second-class cruiser, and 2 coast-defense ships. 

In this connection reference may appropriately 
be made to the recent review of the fleet at Spit- 
head. It was not the least impressive of the 
incidents connected with the recent celebration 
of the diamond jubilee of our great and good 
queen. No less than 165 vessels were brought 
together, manned by more than 50,000 men. 
There were still available 2,000 ratings in the 
Portsmouth reserve alone. The marines and the 
coast guard had been only partially drawn upon ; 
the reserve had been barely touched. 

The fleet mustered at Spithead included 15 
first-class and 6 second-class battleships; 11 first- 
class, 27 second-class, and 5 third-class cruisers ; 
gun vessels, 20 gunboats, 30 torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, 20 seagoing torpedo boats, 8 special-service 
vessels, and 18 training ships, including 6 cor- 
vettes, 4 ironclads, and 8 brigs. The displace- 
ment of the ships aggregated over half a million 
of tons. The number of guns was over 2,000, 
including more than 500 heavy quick-firers. 
The speed of the battleships averaged about 
seventeen and a half knots, while that of the 
cruisers was about nineteen and a half knots. 
With some twelve exceptions all the vessels had 
been designed, laid down, launched, and com- 
pleted in a period of eight years. It was, as the 
Army and Navy Gazette observed, a truly mag- 
nificent record of the work recently accomplished 
in the reénforcement of the fleet. 


A FRENCH VIEW. 


The impression made on foreign observers may 
be gathered from the remarks of M. Maurice 
Loir, as reproduced from the French press in the 
Army and Navy Gazette: 


Though a naval review is the official title given by the 
jubilee programme to the imposing concentration of 
British men-of-war in Spithead Roads, that title is 
hardly an accurate one. What is contemplated is far 
less a review than a great naval manifestation, or, to 
put it in plain words, the solemn affirmation of the sea- 
power of England. Of course, I knew beforehand that 
in thus assembling 165 men-of-war in front of the great- 
est naval harbor and arsenal in the world England 
meant to give the world the measure of her strength ; 
but I freely confess that I was not prepared for such a 
deep, such a penetrating, sensation as that which I ex- 
perienced when, on arriving in the steamer from Havre, 
I passed in front of that fleet, extending over a length 
of ten kilometers [five miles and two furlongs], and 
massed in four dense lines. 


I would draw from its assemblage the lesson that it 
conveys. First be it noted that in order to bring to- 
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gether this formidable armada England has not drafted 
a single unit from her Mediterranean squadron or her 
divisions in the Atlantic, Pacific, or the Far East. The 
ships which she arrays before us at Spithead all come 
out of home stations and harbors, and we cannot forget 
that, besides this powerful home force, 140 men-of-war 
are flying the St. George’s ensign all over the world, 
even in its remotest regions. No wonder the English 
are proud in the consciousness of their strength. They 
manifest their joy somewhat noisily, perhaps, but I for 
one do not blame them. I admire them, and, to tell the 
truth, my admiration is not untinged with envy, for if 
they have attained the degree of power which they un- 
questionably possess it is to themselves, to their energy, 
to their tenacity, to their indomitable will, that they 
owe it. Their supremacy at sea has long since been 
established on the ruin of nations who once had a sea- 
power that balanced theirs. But never has their sea- 
power been greater than at the present moment. 

That great muster at Spithead is suggestive of 
many grave reflections. While careful to main- 
tain the strength of the navy adequately in every 
arm, the prudent administrator will not carry 
expenditure beyond what is necessary in the cir- 
cumstances of the time. We shall, with con- 
fidence, anticipate the developments of the future. 
That inner line of destroyers at Spithead had an 
ominous look. How would it fare with the first- 
class battleship if assailed at the same moment, 
and with dauntless courage, by ten or by twenty 
destroyers ? Is it certain that in an attack by day 
not one of the puny assailants would strike home ? 
And what would be the probable issue under the 
cover of fog or darkness? These are considera- 
tions which cannot be put out of view in framing 
a programme of construction. They are, indeed, 
a fatal objection to any programme extending far 
into the future. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE EMPIRE. 


The opinions of foreign observers must, in some 
respects, carry more weight than those expressed 
by British officers. The views of leading author- 
ities in France on the state of our navy, including 
writers in the press, ex-ministers of marine, and 
naval officers, have lately been published in the 
London Morning Post. The strength of our posi- 
tion appeared to these foreign critics indisputa- 
ble. In Egypt and Gibraltar we occupied the two 
gates of the Mediterranean. In all the various 
types of ships of which a fleet is composed, from 
the battleship to the torpedo boat, our vessels 
were equal to any types which can be seen under 
foreign flags. The general opinion was summed 
up by M. Greville Reache, one of the authorities 
quoted : ‘¢I always look with profound astonish- 
ment on the statesmen of your country, who, in 
order to get the navy increased, pretend that it is 
less considerable, or threatens to become less con- 
siderable, than that of such and such a European 
power. The naval forces of England are so great 


that they can face, not a combination of any two 
European navies, but perhaps of any three. Such 
is my sincere impression of the naval power of 
Great Britain.” 

The London Daily Chronicle has recently pub- 
lished an important opinion with reference to the 
manning of the British navy from the pen of 
Captain Mahan. That able writer is of opinion 
that the longer service of British seamen is a 
great advantage toour navy. ‘‘ In France the sea- 
man is discharged just as his raw period has 
passed. Not so in England, where the service, 
having been at the trouble and expense of train- 
ing him, retains for a lengthened period the serv- 
ices of the perfectly drilled man. The British 
navy has another advantage in the comparatively 
early promotion of its officers. In France the 
average age of becoming a captain in the navy is 
fifty years. With us, unless an officer obtains 
promotion to the rank of captain before he is 
forty he never becomes an admiral.” 

‘¢ Yet another advantage the British navy pos- 
sesses, as against a combination of any two 
powers. One whole is better than two parts, and 
sometimes very much better. One nation, with 
one training, one cause, one purpose, and a com- 
mon language, should certainly be superior to any 
combination. History is not favorable to coali- 
tions.” 

It has been the special object of the present 
paper to review the naval strength of the British 
empire. In a general comparison we should not. 
fail to take note that as a military power we have 
many legions at our disposal. The approximate 
strength of the British armies exceeds 900,000 
men. In the regular army we have 220,000 men; 
in the army reserve, 80,000; in the militia— 
which, with little additional expenditure, could be 
made a most efficient force—108,000; in the 
yeomanry and volunteers, 232,000 men. The 
Australian and Canadian contingents have each a 
strength of 30,000. All these are of our own 
race. In addition, we have the native forces in 
India and other parts of the empire. We have 
recently, for the first time in peace, effectively 
organized the transport and supply services. Two 
corps of 70,000 men are ready to take the field. 
We alone of all nations could place our armies at 
short notice in any part of the globe. This power 
of transport may be set in the scale against the su- 
perior numbers of foreign powers, 

It has been said that money is the sinews of 
war. Our financial position was described in 
glowing terms by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in 
moving the budget for 1897-98. He showed that 
in the sixty years of the present reign the public 
revenue of the United Kingdom had increased 
from £52,000,000 to £112,000,000 a year: the 
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imports from £67,000,000 to £442,000,000 a 
year ; the deposits in the savings banks from 
£19,000,000 to £155,000,000. In no quarter of 
the House of Commons was a speaker found to 
contest the soundness of the British position, or to 
express a doubt as to the general prosperity and 
steady improvement in the condition of the people. 

While regretting the necessity for the rapid 
growth of expenditure on warlike preparations, it 
is difficult to find any indications that the mother 
country is sinking under her burdens. Never 
has the public revenue been more elastic ; never 
has the traffic on the great railways of the United 
Kingdom been so active ; never have the numbers 
of the unemployed in the skilled trades been so 
few as to-day. The increased appropriations for 
the navy have been provided in great part by a 
succession duty. That impost has fallen heavily 
on landowners. It has compelled reductions of 
expenditure which have been chiefly felt in rural 
places, where fine old mansions have been closed 
and troops of retainers have been dispersed. But 
the money raised has gone at once into circula- 
tion elsewhere, in payments for materials and for 
the wages of the workers employed in shipbuild- 
ing. It is not clear that the country at large has 
suffered by this redistribution of money. It is by 
no means certain that trade would have been 
more prosperous if the vast sums lately spent on 
the navy had been invested in reproductive enter- 
prises. Certain it is that the increase of pro- 
duction would have reduced prices, and that 
manufacturing enterprise is, and has long been, 
far from remunerative. All will agree that we 
have not suffered the exhaustion which would 
have been caused if a like amount had been spent 
on the purchase of ships built for the British 
navy in foreign yards. 

The recent celebration of the diamond jubilee 
has brought prominently into view a source of 
strength greater than any force which can be 
created by the most lavish preparations for war. 
The source of strength to which [ refer is derived 
from the mutual affection and respect of the 
mother country and her daughter states. We 
need not look for alliances to foreign powers ; our 
alliances are, as it was well said by a leader- 
writer in the Australasian, of Nature - own mak- 
ing. Our allies are our sons in tiiese noble 
colonies, whose strength and resources are stead- 
ily growing, and whose love for the o!d country 
preserves, and will preserve, her for all time from 
the weakness of isolation. 


It has been the purpose of this paper to show 
the great height to which the naval power of the 
British empire has been raised in 1897. The 
work has been undertaken and carried forward 
with equal zeal by Liberal and Conservative ad- 
ministrations. To use the words of Lord Dufferin 
in bidding farewell to the British Embassy in 
Paris, it has become a national conviction, deeply 
rooted, that in spite of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion no nation’s independence or possessions are 
safe for a moment unless she can guard them 
with her own right hand. Under this convic- 
tion, we have greatly strengthened the navy. 


THE WORLD'S PEACE. 


Meanwhile we must spare no effort to establish 
good relations with all foreign powers. Let us 
listen to the voice of one who had had much 
experience of war. General Grant, the soldier 
President of the United States, was a strong sup- 
porter of the Universal Peace Union. Writing 
in 1879, he said that though he had been in 
many battles, yet there was never a time when he 
lost his desire that some just and fair way should 
be devised for settling difficulties, instead of 
bringing innocent persons into conflict. That 
just and fair way of adjusting difficulties between 
all nations, and especially friendly and kindred 
nations, which General Grant desired to see, has 
lately been proposed by the government of Lord 
Salisbury and favorably entertained by President 
McKinley. 

It has been and it is our duty to create such 
naval forces as will insure the safety of the 
empire and secure due respect for our rights and 
consideration for our views and opinions. In the 
present anxious posture of affairs we shall not 
relax our efforts ; but if, in the process of time, 
we can bring about a closer union between our- 
selves and the United States, if we can establish 
a perpetual league for settling differences by arbi- 
tration—nay, more, for mutual defense if threat- 
ened by external foes—then we shall have changed 
the circumstances. Our latest resources will be 
too overwhelming to be challenged or contested, 
and the day may at length have come when the vast 
resources which we are now expending on prep- 
arations for war may be devoted to the arts of 
peace. As we read the Naval Annual let us 
cherish the hope that a consummation so happy 
may some day be reached by the sagacity of 
statesmen and the growing wisdom and good 
will of kindred peoples. 








THE REBUILT NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt has answered with the following letter the editor’s request to 


read Lord Brassey’s article, which appears on the preceding pages. 


What the United States is 


doing to fill the naval want which Mr. Roosevelt sees, and how the efforts of this country toward 
naval progress compare with those of the great foreign powers, are largely shown in the information 
culled from Secretary Long’s current report, which we have printed following Mr. Roosevelt’s 


letter.—Tue Epiror. } 


I.—A LETTER FROM MR. ROOSEVELT. 


NY man who knows the needs of the Amer- 
ican navy must read Lord Brassey’s article 
with extreme interest; and in reading it, it 
is difficult not to feel a very keen regret at the 
contrast between the splendid energy and far- 
sighted patriotism which the British people dis- 
play in building up their navy and the slow 
steps with which we in America are compelled to 
advance. I do not believe there is a more patri- 
otic people in the world than ours, but I do not 
think our foresight is always as good as our patri- 
otism, and as yet we are not sufficiently awake to 
the need of having a navy commensurate with 
our rank as a great power. If we really appre- 
ciated the benefit such a navy would be to us, 
and the terrible humiliation and disaster its lack 
may some day cause us, I do not believe the 
people would hesitate one moment to insist on 
its preparation. 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
though our navy is small it is highly efficient, 
both as regards the ships and as regards the men 
aboard of them. We stand in immediate need of 
additions to our force of battleships, and espe- 
cially of torpedo boats; but when those now 
building are ready, we shall possess a fleet that 
will be formidable if opposed to that of any nation 
of continental Europe ; and indeed I am tempted 
to say that this is already true, taking into ac- 
count merely the ships we now have. 

Any man who has personally witnessed the 
energy, intelligence. and zeal with which our offi- 
cers have developed the to them untried possi- 
bilities of our battleships and torpedo boats, any 
one who knows how steady has been the improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the enlisted men, must 
of necessity feel an entire confidence in the per- 
sonnel of our navy as compared with that of any 
foreign power, no matter how good. 


The same thing is true of our ships. Person- 


ally I should entirely dissent from Lord Brassey’s 
statement as to the alleged superiority in fight- 
ing power of British ships of the Royal Sovereign 
or Majestic class when compared, for instance, 


with the Jowa and Indiana. Neither type of ship 
has actually been tried in battle against an equal 
antagonist; but it may well be questioned 
whether, against battleships, the rapid-fire 
6-inch gun of the British ships is in any way as 
effective as the American 8-inch. 

For Americans there is a peculiar interest in 
that paragraph of Lord Brassey’s article in which 
he touches upon the sea-powers of the Pacific, 
and especially upon the energy with which the 
Japanese are turning their country into a first- 
class naval power. If the United States is to 
continue to hold on the Pacific the’ position to 
which its great sea-front and its wealth and popu- 
lation entitle it, then we must steadily go on 
building up our navy; and, above all, we must 
ratify the treaty of annexation with Hawaii which 
President McKinley has submitted. Hawaii can- 
not permanently stand alone ; it must go to some 
power, and if we decline to take it ourselves we 
have no right to prevent its being taken by some 
other nation more keenly alive than we are to 
national self-interest. With Hawaii as a naval 
base we will have gone far to secure our own 
coasts from attack; but with Hawaii in the 
possession of a hostile power we would have before 
us the certainty of a long and doubtful struggle 
in order to regain the advantage which we had 
so foolishly cast away. 

THEODORE RoosEVELT. 


IIl.—_THE PRESENT CONDITION, NEEDS, 
AND PROSPECTS OF OUR NAVY. 
(From the Report for 1897 of the Secretary of the Navy.) 


ECRETARY LONG’S report for the year 
1897 shows that the present effective 
fighting force of the navy consists of 4 battleships 
of the first class, 2 battleships of the second 
class, 2 armored cruisers, 16 cruisers, 15 gun- 
boats, 6 double-turreted monitors, 1 ram, 1 dyna- 
mite gunboat, 1 dispatch boat, 1 transport steamer, 
and 5 torpedo boats. There are under construc- 
tion 5 battleships of the first class, 16 torpedo 
boats, and 1 submarine boat. 
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There are 64 other naval vessels, including those 
used as training, receiving, and naval reserve ships, 
tugs, disused single-turreted monitors, and some un- 
serviceable craft. 

There is, further, the auxiliary fleet. This consists, 
first, of more than 20 subsidized steamers which 
comply with the requirements of the postal act of 
March 3, 1891, with regard to their adaptability to naval 
service, and to an armament of main and secondary 
batteries; second, of a very much greater number of 
large merchant-marine steamers, which can be availed 
of at any time of need. 

These auxiliaries, ranging from 2,000 to 12,000 tons, 
will, if occasion require, form a powerful fleet of ocean 
cruisers, capable of swift and formidable attack upon 
anenemy’s commerce. Their great coal capacity will 
also enable them to remain a long time at sea in search 
of the whereabouts of hostile vessels. 

This force shows an addition of 14 keels since 
the last report of the Secretary of the Navy 
—2 sea-going battleships, the Oregon and the 
Towa, 1 armored cruiser, the Brooklyn, 8 gun- 
boats, the lightning-like torpedo boat, the Porter, 
with a speed of 28.63 knots an hour, and the 
coast-defense monitor, the Puritan. 

SHIPS WAITING FOR ARMOR. 

In addition to the 54 fighting vessels in good 
condition, the 22 vessels in course of construc- 
tion will be completed during the coming year 
with the exception of the 5 battleships, which 
will not be ready for service until near the 
close of 1899. The changed aspect of the 
United States as a naval force in 1899 will be 
apparent from a glance at these bare figures, 
which show that the country will then possess 9 
heavy fighting ships of the first class as against 
only 4 at present. Three of these battleships, 
the Alabama, Illinois, and Wiésconsin, will have 
to be accepted by the Government without armor, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining armor for 
them at the price fixed by law. This contretemps, 
the result of the legislation restricting the price 
of armor for these vessels to $300 per ton—a 
price which the manufacturers refused—will 
work an actual delay in the completion of the 
ships which the Secretary heartily deplores. In 
the meantime the armor-factory board of officers 
appointed by the Navy Department has made 
thorough investigations of the field for the pro- 
posed national armor-plate manufactory. 

THE GUNBOAT FLEET. 

Many naval experts are inclined to place the 
utmost reliance on the offensive powers of a fleet 
of light-draught active gunboats, some of them 
going so far as to doubt the capability of any 
practicable force of heavy ships to withstand the 
insect-like annoyance and elusive maneuvers of a 
swarm of these small vessels. The Navy Depart- 
ment is not blind to the effectiveness of this type 
of craft. The Secretary says: 
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An important addition of light-draught and composite 
gunboats to the effective force of the navy has been 
made since the last ‘annual report. At the present time 
the three light-draught gunboats built at Newport News 
are in active service, as are all the composite gunboats 
except the Princeton, which will probably be completed 
in February. These vessels are a valuable and necessary 
force, and will be especially effective in maintaining our 
interests in foreign waters, especially in times of civil 
disturbance. The first cost of all these gunboats was 
low, aggregating about $2,000,000 for the nine, or not 
more than the cost of a single first-class armored 
cruiser. The cost of their maintenance also, particularly 
in the case of the composite vessels, should not be ex- 
cessive, and the reports of their trials, as well as the 
opinion of officers in command of them, have been dis- 
tinctly favorable. 

THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF OUR NAVY. 

It is interesting to have a bird’s-eye glance from 
the point of view of the Secretary of the en. 
tire activity and local significance of the coun- 
try’s fighting ships. The whole body of ships in 
commission were engaged as follows this year : 


The North Atlantic squadron, under command of 
Rear Admiral Bunce until May 1, 1897, and since then 
under Rear Admiral Sicard, has had during the past 
year the benefits which result from exercises in drill 
and fleet maneuvers. This squadron is composed of the 
New York (first rate), flagship; Massachusetts (first 
rate), Puritan (first rate), Indiana (first rate), Iowa 
(first rate), Texas (first rate), Maine (first rate), Brook- 
lyn (first rate), Terror (second rate), Montgomery (sec- 
ond class), Marblehead (third rate), Wilmington (third 
rate), Detroit (third rate), Annapolis (third rate), 
Nashville (third rate), Fern (fourth rate), Vesuvius 
(fourth rate). 

Embracing three battleships of the first class, two of 
the second, and some of our best cruisers, it makes the 
most formidable fleet assembled since the civil war. 
The Department has been able during the past year, for 
the first time, to exercise battleships as a squadron. 
This fleet visited Charleston during February, and was 
exercised in a blockade of that port. The value of exer- 
cises of this kind to the fleet cannot be overestimated, 
and it is the intention of the Department to utilize the 
North Atlantic squadron as far as possible in drills and 
maneuvers, from the results of which data can be ob- 
tained as to the most effective method of using the 
fleet in time of war. 

The smaller ships of the squadron have been assigned 
in turn to active duty in connection with enforcing 
neutrality laws on the Gulf coast and the coast of 
Georgia, Florida, and the Carolinas. The work has 
been done with great vigilance and to the credit of the 
commanding officers. 

The Pacific squadron, Rear Admiral Miller command- 
ing, consists of the Oregon (first rate), Philadelphia 
(second rate, flagship), Monterey (second rate), Monad- 
nock (second rate), Bennington (third rate), Wheeling 
(third rate), Alert (third rate), and Marietta (third 
rate). 

The Asiatic squadron, Rear Admiral McNair com- 
manding, consists of the Olympia (first rate, flagship), 
Boston (second rate), Yorktown (third rate), Monocacy 
(third rate), Machias (third rate), Petrel (fourth rate). 
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The Concord (third rate) and the Helena (third rate) 
have been ordered to join it. These vessels have been 
cruising on the coast of Asia wherever it was deemed 
advisable to show our flag or look after American inter- 
ests; and during the summer all the ships, except the 
Monocacy, rendezvoused at Chefoo. 

The European squadron, Rear Admiral Selfridge 
commanding, comprises the San Francisco (second rate, 
flagship), Raleigh (second rate), and Bancroft (fourth 
rate), and during the greater part of the past year has 
been engaged in protecting American interests in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean, where the unsettled 
condition of affairs which finally resulted in the war 
between Turkey and Greece made the presence of the 
fleet desirable. 

The South Atlantic squadron, Captain Chester com- 
manding, consists of the Concinnati (second rate) and 
the Castine (third rate). 

In addition to the vesselsin the squadrons there are 
the following: Apprentice training ships Essex (third 
rate), Adams (third rate), Alliance (third rate), the 
gunnery school ship Amphitrite, the cadet practice 
ship Standish, the first-class cruisers Columbia and 
Minneapolis in reserve, the Dolphin (third rate) and 
Vicksburg (third rate), unassigned, the Newport (third 
rate), on special duty, and torpedo boats Porter, Du 
Pont, Cushing, and Ericssor, on special service. 

The newly completed flagship Brooklyn was present 
at the jubilee commemorating the sixtieth anniversary 
of the coronation of Queen Victoria, and, with its 
officers, was cordially received as representing there our 
naval establishment and our national interest in the 
occasion. 


OUR PROGRESS COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 


While the present constructive activity of the 
United States Navy Department is well in ad- 
vance of former years, a glance at the statistics 
below will show that we are scarcely overreaching 
ourselves, so far as comparative values are in evi- 
dence. Of all the countries of the world, Eng- 
land is, of course, spending most money and 
building the greatest number of new and power- 
ful ships. The $26,500,000 appropriated for her 
naval construction of 1897-98 provides for ves- 
sels which will bring the total new ships to be 
completed or under construction during the com- 
ing year to 

15 battleships, 6 twin-screw gunboats, 

12 first-class cruisers, 56 torpedo-boat destroyers, 

9 second-class cruisers, 8 light-draught steamers, 

10 third-class cruisers, 1 royal yacht. 

France will have 7 heavy battleships under 
construction, 8 armored cruisers, 10 protected 
cruisers, and miscellaneous vessels sufficient to 
make a total of 69 keels. 


JAPAN MISTRESS OF THE PACIFIC. 


The most significant item in all this compara- 
tive statement of the world’s navy-building is 
the astonishing advance of Japan, which brings 
her ahead of Russia, Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
programme 


the United States. The outlined 


below will, when carried out in 1902, make 
Japan the strongest naval power in the Pacific 
Ocean. _ She has now building : 


8 battleships of 14,800 tons displacement (1 at Thames 
Iron Works, i at Thomson’s, Clydebank, 1 at Arm- 
strong’s); 

1 battleship of 10,000 tons displacement reported as or- 
dered of Armstrong, but contract not signed and 
specifications not completed ; 

4 first-class armored cruisers of 9,600 tons displacement 
(2 at Armstrong’s, 1 at Vulcan Works, Stettin, 1 at 
Forges et Chantiers, France) ; 

4 protected cruisers (2 in the United States of about 
4,760 tons displacement and 2 at Armstrong’s of 4,500 
displacement), 

1 protected cruiser of 2,800 tons, and 

1 of 1,800 tons at the government yard at Yokosuka, 
Japan ; 

9 torpedo-boat destroyers (4 by Yarrow, 4 by Thorny- 
croft, and 1 by Schichau, at Elbing, Germany ; 8 of 
about 300 tons displacement, 1 somewhat smaller); 

13 torpedo boats of about 85 to 90 tons displacement (8 
by Schichau and 5 by Normand). 


GERMANY, RUSSIA, ITALY, AND SPAIN. 
Germany is to spend $9,000,000 during 1897- 
98, and will be building on 


1 torpedo-boat destroyer, 
8 torpedo boats, 
2 gunboats. 


3 first-class battleships, 
1 armored cruiser, 
5 protected cruisers, 


Russia’s appropriation is $7,668,277, and will 
have under construction 


9 battleships, 
2 coast-defense vessels, 
2 armored cruisers, 


The Italian budget allows for $5,000,000 for 
naval construction, and will construct 


5 battleships, 
5 armored cruisers, 


4 protected cruisers, 
4 gunboats, 
40 torpedo craft. 


1 protected cruiser, 
over 15 torpedo craft. 


Spain has recently purchased one armored 
cruiser and completed 


2 first-classarmored cruis- 2 gunboats, 
ers, 6 torpedo-boat destroyers. 
1 protected cruiser, 


She will have under construction during the 
coming year 


4 torpedo boats, 

3 battleships to be 
equipped with arma- 
ment and motive power 
in France. 


4 armored cruisers, 
4 protected cruisers, 
4 gunboats, 


OUR NAVY’S MOST URGENT NEED—DOCKING 
FACILITIES. 


The Secretary says without qualification that 
the most decided weakness of the United States 
navy lies at present in its docking facilities. 
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Of the eleven government docks—nine on the At- 
Iantic and two on the Pacific coast—three were designed 
to accommodate battleships of the first class, one at 
New York, one at Port Royal, S. C., and one at Bremer- 
ton, Wash., on Puget Sound. But the dock at New 
York has been for six months and is likely for three 
months more to be undergoing repairs, and at the dock 
at Port Royal there is not only an insufficiency of water, 
but the cross-section of the dock is too small to safely 
admit battleships with bilge keels affixed. A modern 
ship should be docked every few months, and owing to 
the above condition of the docks on this coast it was 
necessary to send the Indiana to Halifax in August 
last for this purpose. 

On the Pacific coast there is but one dock of suffi- 
cient size to dock a modern battleship. This is on 
Puget Sound, 900 miles from San Francisco. Access to 
it is through a narrow channel 20 miles wide, one side of 
which is in possession of a foreign country. 

To remedy this need, the Navy Department’s 
special board of investigation recommends ur. 
gently the building of docks at Boston, New 
York, Norfolk, Port Royal, New Orleans, and 
Mare Island. 


AS TO THE FUTURE. 


Secretary Long asks from the present Con- 
gress authorization for only one new battleship 
for the Pacific coast, which has none at present, 
as against seven, when the new ships are 
ready, on the Atlantic, and a few torpedo boats 
and torpedo-boat destroyers, ‘‘ both of which are 
comparatively of little cost, and more of which 
are desirable to bring this swift, mobile, and hand. 
ily effective arm of the service up to its place in 
the general scheme for coast defense.” 

The Secretary gives the total cost of maintain- 
ing the United States navy during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, as $17,514,231.13, an in- 
crease of about two millions over the preceding 
year. He calls particular attention to this in- 
crease as a matter which should be made defi- 
nitely known to Congress and the people, that 
they may understand that the cost of maintain- 
ing a navy even in our present state is distinctly 
a growing one. 
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CAPTAIN MAHAN’S NEW BOOK, “THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN 
SEA-POW ER.” 


HE Hon. Theodore Roosevelt’s affirma- 
tion, in his letter printed on a preced- 

ing page, of the outward responsibility of the 
United States and the necessary naval policy to 
meet that responsibility, sounds the key-note 
of the essays in which Capt. A. T. Mahan, of 
the. United States navy, has given forth the 
same convictions, from the point of view of the 
strategist and of la haute politique, now appear- 
ing in book form. The position of Captain 
Mahan in regard to the naval policy of the United 
States has become well known throughout the 
civilized world, from his books on the phenom- 
enon of sea-power, the best known of which is 
‘« The Influence of Sea- Power upon History, 1660 
to 1783.”’ Considering the question of the main- 
tenance of navies in its largest aspects, Captain 
Mahan believes that in the present condition of 
economic and political strife and competition 
standing armies and navies are necessary, and will 
be for a long time to come; and that further- 
more, it is of the greatest importance that an ad- 
equate distribution of military power, especially 
on the sea, should give that cautionary safeguard 
against the horrors of war that is undoubiedly a 
result of an all-around ‘‘ preparedness for war.”’ 
The application of this principle to the United 


States is seen through Captain Mahan’s eyes in 
the following paragraph : 

‘¢Our only rivals in potential military strength 
are the great powers of Europe. These, how- 
ever, while they have interests in the western 
hemisphere, to which a certain solidarity is im- 
parted by their instinctive and avowed opposition 
to a policy to which the United States, by an in- 
ward compulsion apparently irresistible, becomes 
more and more committed, have elsewhere yet 
wider and more onerous demands upon their at- 
tention. Since 1884 Great Britain, France, and 
Germany have each acquired colonial possessions, 
varying in extent from one million to two and a 
half million square miles—chiefly in Africa. This 
means, as is generally understood, not merely the 
acquisition of so much new territory, but the 
perpetuation of national rivalries and suspicions, 
maintaining in full vigor, in this age, the tradi- 
tions of past animosities. It means uncertainties 
about boundaries—that more fruitful source of 
disputes when running through unexplored wil- 
dernesses—jealousy of influence over native oc- 
cupants of the soil, fear of encroachment, unper- 
ceived till too late, and so a constant, if silent, 
strife to insure national preponderance in these 
newly opened regions. The colonial expansion of 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is being 
resumed under our eyes, bringing with it the same 
train of ambitions and feelings that were exhib- 
ited then, though these are qualified by the more 
orderly methods of modern days and by a well-de- 
fined mutual apprehension—the result of a univer- 
sal preparedness for war, the distinctive feature 
of our own time which most guarantees peace.” 
To this plea for the soldier, and to the com- 
panion theory of the gain in the sterner virtues 
from military training, Captain Mahan in each of 
these essays adds an apprehension, vague it may 
be, but still worthy of consideration, that the 
huge armaments of the civilized countries are 
not without their value as a safeguard against 
any such uprising and out-pushing of the vast 
Asiatic hordes as took place in the days of Attila. 
More concretely, in the matter of the appro- 
priate policy for the United States, Captain 
Mahan advises for an enlarged and systematical 
increase of our navy and the better drill of 
sailors, because he takes it that we have no 
power to assume our isolation and our freedom 
from responsibility. The vast revolution which 
the introduction of steam on the ocean has 
brought about in transportation methods and in 
communications has brought our outward respon- 
sibility to us: we have not been left to go out and 
seek it. Captain Mahan treats it as a fact which we 
must deal with seriously and prudently. The same 
argument is made in regard to our utilization 
of Hawaii as a military post. It is not that 
we should seek to carry the spirit of militarism in 
the Pacific Ocean by establishing a naval station 
at Honolulu ; it is rather that the spirit of mili- 
tarism is there, and will be concretely in the 
shape of some other European power if we do 
not take Hawaii. Specifically, Captain Mahan 
says it will be a dangerous matter for the United 
States if any foreign power gets possession of a 
coaling station within 3,500 miles of San Fran- 
cisco. Hawaii is within 2,500 miles, and is on 
the ocean road from San Francisco and Puget 
Sound to Australia and New Zealand, and from 
the Isthmus of Panama—which Captain Mahan 
assumes will certainly be canaled in the not dis- 
tant future—to China and Japan. Again, for the 
proper defense of our coasts and as a preventive 
of war in the sense of offering no tempting in- 
ducement for a profitable war to a possibly hos- 
tile nation, Captain Mahan goes at length into the 
strategist’s reasons for the establishment of a 
proper coaling station in the Caribbean Sea, 
which he shows to be one of the most important 
military points in the New World. He compares 
the Caribbean with the Mediterranean Sea, and 
calls the former ‘‘ preéminently the domain of 
sea-power.”’ For the command of ‘ communi- 
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cations,” the leading element in strategy, he spe- 
cifically advises that the great routes of trade, 
which would be vastly increased in importance in 
the event of an isthmian canal, would be com- 
manded by the islands of Jamaica and Cuba. 
‘¢These two islands are the real rivals for 
control of the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico; 
and it may be added that the strategic center of 
interest for both Gulf and Caribbean is to be 
found in the Windward Passage, because it 
furnishes the ultimate test of the relative power 
of the two islands to control the Caribbean.” As 
between these two islands, he finds the situation, 
the strength, and the resources—the three ele- 
ments of strategic importance—greatly and 
decidedly in favor of Cuba. ‘‘To bring Jamaica. 
to a condition of equality or superiority is needed 
an ample force capable of keeping the Windward 
Passage continuously open, not only for a moment, 
nor for any measurable time, but throughout the 
war.” 

Captain Mahan’s idea of a navy for the United 
States or any other country, and of its offensive 
action, will be unanticipated by the good Ameri- 
can whose conception of our naval history is 
probably bounded by a remembrance of the thrill- 
ing victories obtained by the Constitution and 
the Wasp, by Paul Jones and Decatur. In fact, 
Captain Mahan, witha graceful acknowledgment 
to the moral effect of these dramatic naval pas- 
sages-at-arms, proceeds to call them worse than 
useless, utterly unable to even cripple, much less 
subdue, anenemy. The fighting ships of a bel- 
ligerent country must, he says, in the 7é/e of com- 
merce-destroyers, justify the reason of their ex- 
istence. Only through this channel can any 
enemy be continuously hurt so as to havea real 
and important effect on the termination of the war 
and the decision of the question involved. 

It is in this character that Captain Mahan sees 
a growing American navy as a guarantee of 
peace. ‘To the opposed theory of a navy for de- 
fense only he replies: ‘‘ Now in a certain sense 
we all want a navy for defense only. It is to be 
hoped that the United States will never seek war 
except for the defense of her rights, her obliga- 
tions, or her necessary interests. In that sense 
our policy may always be defensive only, al- 
though it may compel us at times to steps justi- 
fied rather by expediency—the choice of the 
lesser evil—than by incontrovertible right. But 
if we have interests beyond sea which a navy may 
have to protect, it plainly follows that the navy 
has more to do, even in war, than to defend the 
coast ; and it must be added as a received mili- 
tary axiom that war, however defensive in moral 
character, must be waged-aggressively if it is to 
hope for success.”’ 











COUNT TOLSTOI ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
HENRY GEORGE. 


{Count Tolstoi’s adherence to the views of the late Henry George has not been unknown in this 


country. 


His latest expression, however, of the single-tax creed derives an exceptional interest 


from the recent death of Henry George and the forthcoming publication of the extended economic 


work upon which Mr. George had spent the last years of his life. 


We present herewith two letters 


written by the great Russian thinker, one to a propagandist of the Henry George doctrine in Ger- 


many and the other to a Russian peasant living in Siberia. 


It is perhaps needless to add that our pub- 


lication of these interesting letters does not imply an indorsement of their teachings.—TueE Epiror. } 


I.—TO A GERMAN DISCIPLE OF 
GEORGE.* 


| reply to your letter I send you the inclosed 

with special pleasure. I have been ac- 
quainted with Henry George since the appear- 
ance of his ‘‘Social Problems.’”” I read them, 
and was struck by the correctness of his main 
idea, and by the unique clearness and power of 
his argument, which is unlike anything in scien- 
tific literature, and especially by the Christian 
spirit, which also stands alone in the literature of 
science, which pervades the book. After read- 
ing it I turned to his previous work, ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty,” and with a heightened apprecia- 
tion of its author’s activity. You ask my opinion 
of Henry George’s work, and of his single-tax 
system. My opinion is the following: 

Humanity advances continually toward the en- 
lightenment of its consciousness, and to the insti- 
tution of modes of life corresponding to this 
consciousness which is in process of enlighten- 
ment. Hence in every period of life and hu- 
manity there is, on the one hand, a progressive 
enlightenment of consciousness, and on the other 
a realization in life of what is enlightened by the 
consciousness. At the close of the last century 
and the beginning of this a progressive enlighten- 
ment of consciousness occurred in Christianized 
humanity with respect to the working classes, 
who were previously in various phases of slavery ; 
and a progressive realization of new forms of 
life—the abolition of slavery and the substitution 
of free hired labor. 

At the present day a progressive enlighten- 
ment of human consciousness is taking place with 
reference to the use of land, and soon, it seems 
to me, a progressive realization in life of this 
consciousness must follow. And in this pro- 
gressive enlightenment of consciouczess with 
reference to the use of land, and in the realiza- 
tion of this consciousness, which constitutes one 








a These letters were especially communicated by Count 
Tolstoi to Mr. Fletcher, editor of The New Age, London. 


of the chief problems of our time, the fore-man, 
the leader of the movement, was and is Henry 
George. In this lies his immense and predom- 
inant .mportance. He contributed by his excel- 
lent books both to the enlightenment of the con- 
sciousness of mankind with reference to this 
question, and to the placing of it upon a practi- 
cal footing. 

But with the abolition of the revolting right of 
ownership in land the same thing is being re- 
peated which took place, as we can still remem- 
ber, when slavery was abolished. The govern- 
ments and ruling classes, knowing that the 
advantages and authority of their position among 
men are bound up in the land question, while 
pretending that they are preoccupied with the 
welfare of the people, organizing workingmen’s 
banks, inspection of labor, income taxes, and 
even an eight-hour day, studiously ignore the 
land question, and even, with the aid of an 
obliging and easily corrupted science, assert that 
the expropriation of land is useless, harmful, im- 
possible. 

The same thing is happening now as in the 
days of the slave trade. Mankind, at the be- 
ginning of the present and at the end of the last 
century, had long felt that slavery was an awful, 
soul-nauseating anachronism ; but sham religion 
and sham science proved that there was nothing 
wrong in it, that it was indispensable, or, at 
least, that its abolition would be premature. 
To-day something similar is taking place with 
reference to property in land. In the same way 
sham religion and sham science are proving that 
there is nothing wrong in landed property, and 
no need to abolish it. 

Religion blesses such possession, and the sci- 
ence of political economy proves that it must 
exist for the greatest welfare of mankind. It is 
Henry George’s merit that he not only exploded 
all the sophism whereby religion and science 
justify landed property, and pressed the question 
to the furthest proof, which forced all who had 
not stopped their ears to acknowledge the unlaw- 





fulness of ownerships in land, but also that he 
was the first to indicate a possibility of solution 
for the question. He was the first to give a sim- 
ple, straightforward answer to the usual excuses 
made by the enemies of all progress. 

The method of Henry George destroys this 
excuse by so putting the question that by to- 
morrow committees might be appointed to ex- 
amine and deliberate on his scheme and its 
transformation into law. In Russia, for instance, 
the inquiry as to the means for the ransom of 
land, or its gratuitous confiscation for national- 
ization, might be begun to-morrow, and solved, 
with certain restrictions, as thirty-three years 
ago the question of liberating the peasants was 
solved. ‘To humanity the indispensableness of 
this reform is demonstrated, and its feasibleness 
is proved (emendations, alterations, in the single- 
tax system may be required, but the fundamental 
idea is a possibility); and therefore humanity 
cannot but ‘do that which their reason demands. 


II.—TO A SIBERIAN PEASANT. 


The scheme of Henry George is as follows. 
The advantage and profit from the use of land 
is not everywhere the same ; since the more fer- 
tile, convenient portions, adjoining populous 
districts, will always attract many who wish to 
possess them; and so much the more as these 
portions are better and more suitable they ought 
to be appraised according to their advantages— ., 
the better, dearer; the worse, cheaper; the 
worst, cheapest of all. 

Whereas the land which attracts but few 
should not be appraised at all, but left conceded 
without payment to those who are willing to 
cultivate it by their own manual labor. Accerd- 
ing to such a valuation, convenient plow land 
in the government of Toula, for example, would 
be valued at about five or six rubles the dessya- 
tin [about two and three-quarter acres]; market- 
garden land near villages at ten rubles; the 
same, but liable to spring floods, fifteen rubles ; 
and so on. In towns the valuation would be 
from 100 to 500 rubles the dessyatin; and in 
Moscow and Petersburg, in go-ahead places, and 
about the harbors of navigable rivers, several 
thousands or tens of thousands of rubles the 
dessyatin. 

When all the land in the country has been 
thus appraised Henry George proposes to pass 
a law declaring that all the land, from such a 
year and date, shall belong no longer to any 
separate individual, but to the whole country, to 
the whole nation ; and that thereafter every one 
who possesses land must gradually pay to the 
state—that is, to the whole nation—the price at 
which it has been appraised. 
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This payment must be expended on all the 
public needs of the state, so that it will take the 
place of every kind of monetary imposition, both 
interior and exterior—the custom-house. 

According to this scheme, it would follow that 
a landowner who was at present in possession of 
2,000 dessyatins would continue to own them, 
but would have to pay for them into the treasury, 
here in Toula, between twelve and fifteen thou- 
sand rubles a year, because hereabouts the best 
land for agricultural and building purposes would 
be included ; and no large landowner would be 
able to bear the strain of such a payment, and 
would be obliged to give up the land. Whereas 
our Toula peasant would have to pay about two 
rubles less for each dessyatin of the same ground 
than he does at present, will always have avail- 
able land around him which he can hire for five 
or six rubles, and in addition, will not only 
have no other taxes to pay, but would receive all 
Russian and foreign articles which he needs with- 
out imposts. In towns the owners of houses and 
manufactories can continue to possess their prop- 
erty, but will have to pay for the land they 
occupy, according to its valuation, into the com- 
mon treasury. 

The advantage of such a system will be : 

1. That no one will be deprived of the possi 
bility of using land. 

2. That idle men, possessing land, and forcing 
others to work for them, in return for the use 
of the land, will cease to exist. 

3. That the land will be in the hands of those 
who work it and not of those who do not. 

4. That the people, being able to work on the 
land, will cease to enslave themselves as laborers 
in factories and manufactories, and as servants 
in towns, and will disperse themselves about the 
country. 

5. That there will be no longer any overseers 
and tax collectors in factories, stores, and custom- 
houses, but only collectors of payment for the 
land, which it is impossible to steal, and from 
which taxes may be most easily collected. 

6 (and chiefly). That those who do not labor 
will be freed from the sin of profiting by the 
labors of others (in doing which they are often 
not to blame, being from childhood educated in 
idleness, and not knowing how to work); and 
from the still greater sin of every kind of false- 
hood and excuse to shift the blame from them- 
selves; and that those who do labor will be 
delivered from the temptation and sin of envy, 
condemnation of others, and exasperation against 
those who do not work ; and thus will disappear 
one of the causes of dissension between man and 


man. 
Leo To.stot. 

















MR. BRYCE ON THE POLICY OF ANNEXATION. 


R. JAMES BRYCE contributes to the 
Forum an article on ‘‘The Policy of An- 
nexation for America.” The author of ‘‘The 
American Commonwealth,” especially in the last 
edition of that work, has made his readers fairly 
familiar with his point of view in relation to the 
territorial expansion of the United States. He 
does not believe that America can improve her 
condition by adding to her territory, and her 
present position among the nations, in his opinion, 
renders the creation of a great navy unnecessary. 
If, however, Cuba and Hawaii should be an- 
nexed, the United States would have to maintain 
powerful fleets, one in the Pacific and another in 
the Gulf of Mexico, to defend these islands in 
case of attack from other nations. 

Mr. Bryce admits that the United States is 
abundantly able to build and maintain a navy 
adequate for this purpose, but he questions 
whether it is worth her while to doso. Sucha 
navy, he says, would be a very costly luxury. 
We have no occasion for a navy equal to those of 
the great European nations. 


ENGLAND'S EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Bryce’s argument in the Forum article is 
largely based on the supposed unfitness of the 
populations of Cuba and Hawaii to receive and be 
governed under American institutions. On this 
point he cites the experience of Great Britain in 
dealing with similar elements in certain of her 
dependencies: 

‘¢ Britain has had painful experience of these 
difficulties in her own colonies ; yet in her mon- 
archical system and her colonial service she peos- 
sesses machinery much more flexible and more 
adaptable to these conditions than the far more 
consistently democratic system of the United 
States has ever possessed or seems capable of con- 
structing. In other words, the problems which 
the United States would have to solve in Cuba or 
in Hawaii, were either of them to be annexed, 
would be, for the United States, perfectly new 
and extremely perplexing problems. He must 
be a sanguine man who thinks that a democratic 
government, intended to be worked by educated 
men of the best European stock, whose ancestors 
have enjoyed freedom and been accustomed to 
self-government for centuries, can, without danger 
to its new subjects and injury to itself, either set 
up among an inferior and dissimilar population 
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its own democratic institutions or so far depart 
from all its own traditions as to attempt to gov- 
ern that population and its own citizens abroad 
by despotic methods.” 

COLONIZING IN THE TROPICS. 

In those British colonies which proved to be 
fit to receive the overflow of England’s own pop- 
ulation, especially those lying in the temperate 
zone, Mr. Bryce admits, of course, that prosper- 
ous democratic states have been established ; but 
this, he says, is because their inhabitants are of 
British stock. Britain’s tropical possessions he 
puts in an entirely different category. India and 
the great regions of tropical Africa lately acquired 
by Great Britain Mr. Bryce regards as sources 
of disquietude rather than of profit. 

‘¢ The example Britain has set, in taking East 
Central Africa, for instance—a region into which 
she was drawn by a train of circumstances she 
could hardly control—is one not to be recom- 
mended for imitation. It cannot be denied that 
the impulse or fancy for coloring new territories 
British on the map has had something to do with 
these recent extensions of Britishauthority. But 
the impulse has been in some cases an unfortunate 
one ; and this needless assumption of responsi- 
bilities, with no prospect of a corresponding re- 
turn, will be doubly unfortunate if it helps to 
lead the United States into any similar courses.” 

Mr. Bryce sums up and enforces his argument 
in the concluding paragraphs of his article : 

‘¢What have the United States to gain by 
territorial extension? No parts of the earth’s 
surface remain in which colonies like the British 
self-governing colonies can be planted. Tropical 
dominions would cost more than they are worth ; 


' and they are occupied by races unfit to receive 


American institutions. Possessing on her own 
continent an enormous territory of unequaled 
natural resources, and capable of easily support- 
ing more than twice its present population, the 
United States needs no transmarine domains in 
which to expand. One sometimes hears it said 
that her mission is to spread democratic princi- 
ples. Polynesians and Asiatics, Creole Spaniards 
and mulattoes, are not fit to receive those princi- 
ples. Neither are negroes fit, as the history of 


Hayti and of most of the South American so- 
called ‘republics’ proves.” 

‘¢ The United States has already a great and 
splendid: mission in building up between the 
oceans a free, happy, and prosperous nation of 





two hundred millions of people. And one of the 
noblest parts of her mission in the world has been 
to show to the older peoples and states an exam- 
ple of abstention from the quarrels and wars and 
conquests that make up so large and so lament- 
able a part of the annals of Europe. Her remote 
position and her immense power have, as I have 
said, delivered her from that burden of military 
and naval armaments which presses with crush- 
ing weight upon the peoples of Europe. It would 
be, for her, a descent from what may be called 
the pedestal of wise and pacific detachment on 
which she now stands, were she to yield to that 
earth-hunger which has been raging among the 
European states, and to imitate the aggressive 
methods which some of them have pursued. The 
policy of creating great armaments and of annex- 
ing territories beyond the sea would be, if a 
stranger may venture to say so, an un-American 
policy and acomplete departure from the maxims 
—approved by iong experience—of the illustrious 
founders of the republic.”’ 


A FAVORABLE VIEW OF HAWAII. 


i the North American Review Mr. Arthur C. 

James, who has recently visited the Ha- 
waiian Islands, sets forth what he conceives to 
be certain advantages of annexation. 

Mr. James states that before his visit to Ha- 
waii he was strongly opposed to annexation, but 
that he returned to this country an ardent annexa- 
tionist. He has become convinced that the Ha- 
waiian Islands would bring to the United States 
great commercial and industrial advantages. 
They are situated in the most fertile part of tlie 
world, and are capable of producing all the sugar 
and coffee that this country can consume, besides 
large quantities of rice and tropical fruits. They 
have three excellent harbors, and would control 
the cable communication of the Pacific. 

Even more significant than the commercial im- 
portance of Hawaii is her strategic position in 
relation to the protection of the Pacific coast of 
the United States, and this Mr. James regards 
as another reason why we should desire annexa- 
tion. To the objection that annexation would be 
a radical departure from our traditional policy 
Mr. James replies by citing the cases of Alaska, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Texas, California, and 
other States, whose value at the time of their 
annexation was less apparent than is Hawaii’s 
value to-day. Even now Alaska is farther away 
and less accessible than Honolulu. 

To the question, ‘‘ Have the natives been con- 
sulted?” Mr. James replies: : 

‘‘No, but were the American Indians con- 
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sulted in the early days here, or the natives of 
Alaska in later times? The natives have proved 
themselves to be incapable of governing and un- 
fitted for the condition of civilization, as is shown 
by their rapid decline in numbers and their in- 
ability to adapt themselves to changed conditions ; 
and the importance of their supposed opinions on 
annexation has been greatly exaggerated. Num- 
bering 500,000 in the time of Captain Cook, 
they are now reduced to about 30,000, and oc- 
cupy much the same relation to the white popu- 
lation as our Indians do here. Indolent and 
easy-going, they are perfectly content with any 
form of government which allows them to sun 
themselves, bedecked with flowers. This view is 
borne out by the failure of the recent mass-meet- 
ing in Honolulu, organized solely for the purpose 
of proving that the native Hawaiians are actively 
opposed to annexation. It is natural that the 
white man should become the governing power ; 
and in the exercise of this power it is equally 
natural that he should wish to turn over his ter- 
ritory to a strong civilized nation for protection . 
and advancement, since, if they rely solely on 
their ability to defend themselves, it is impossi- 
ble for the islands to maintain their independence 
for any length of time.”’ 

The question is, to what country shall Ha- 
waii be annexed—to Japan, to England, or to the 
United States? Annexation to one or the other 
is inevitable. 


ANGLO-SAXON DOMINANCE. 


That the mixed character of the Hawaiian 
population is a real drawback Mr. James admits, 
but the difficulties, he holds, are not insuperable. 

‘¢The Chinese are not yet dangerous. Their 
numbers are large; but they are a peaceable 
people, without cohesion, and would give no 
more trouble than the same race does in our 
Western States, where the battle has been fought 
and the question is now practically settled. If 
annexed, they would be readily amenable to our 
laws. The Japanese element is by far the most 
serious difficulty. Since the war with China these 
people have become exceedingly arrogant and 
self-assertive, and the spirit of national aggran- 
dizement extends from the Mikado to the lowest 
coolie. From the standpoint of the Japanese, 
this spirit may be most commendable, but it will 
have to be firmly met by the United States when 
our own interests are at stake. The Portuguese 
are a harmless element. I can see no reason 
why we should not expect people of the Anglo- 
Saxon or German race to become dominant, not 
only in power, but also in numbers, as soon as the 
question of government is finally settled. Cer- 














tainly, few Anglo-Saxons or Germans would care 
to become the subjects of a dusky queen under a 
constitution like the one which caused the revolu- 
tion of 1893.” 

The question of statehood Mr. James considers 
no more imminent than that of Alaska’s state- 
hood. Annexation in itself would violate no 
precedent and would set none, so far’ as other 
territories are concerned, but each case would be 
decided on its merits, as the former cases have 
been. 


HAWAIIAN EDUCATION. 


| i appears from the report of Prof. F. B. Dress- 

lar, published in the January number of the 
Educational Review, that the school system of 
Hawaii is well organized and fairly comparable 
with that of any of our States. 

‘«The educational interests of all the islands 

arein the hands of a minister of public instruc- 
tion and six commissioners. These together form 
an executive department, known as the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The minister of for- 
eign affairs is ex-officio minister of public instruc- 
tion, and is charged with the chief administrative 
work of the department. The commissioners are 
appointed by the president of the republic, and 
serve for a term of three years, the term of two 
expiring each year. Two of these commissioners 
may be women ; but ‘no person in holy orders, 
or a minister of religion, shall be eligible as a 
commissioner.’ The commissioners serve without 
pay.” 
‘The work of supervision and inspection of 
the schools is delegated by the department to an 
inspector-general of schools, whose term of serv- 
ice is at the discretion of the department. It 
is his duty to visit all the schools in the various 
islands as often as possible, and ‘to inform 
school officers and teachers of their duty.’ If 
the department so direct, the inspector-general 
may have the power to appoint teachers, re- 
move teachers, examine and license teachers, 
and modify the course of study prescribed. He 
shall make a careful report of all his official acts, 
together with e statement of the needs and con- 
ditions of the schools.” 

‘¢ The law provides that all instruction, wheth- 
er in public or private schools, shall be in the 
English language, except in cases where ‘ another 
language is to be taught in addition to the 
English language.’ Under this condition the de- 
partment may authorize such instruction, either 
by general rules or special orders for individual 
instances. No school shall be recognized by the 


department which does not conform to these reg- 
ulations.” 
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There is a compulsory education law which is 
said to be well enforced. Professor Dresslar 
speaks enthusiastically of the efficiency and pro- 
fessional spirit of the present able inspector- 
general, Prof. Henry S. Townsend, and of the 
teachers under his charge. 





‘““EMPIRE CAN WAIT’’—SPEAKER REED’S 
VIEWS OF ANNEXATION. 


PEAKER REED, in the course of a recent 
conversation with the editor of the Jilus- 
trated American on the policy of adding more 
territory to the United States, made use of an 
expression that bids fair to become a rallying cry 
for the opponents of Hawaiian annexation. 
‘« Empire can wait,’”’ he said. This now famous 
remark of the Speaker is made the topic of an 
article prepared by him at the request of the 
editor of the American, and published in the first 
December number of that periodical. 

In studying the successive rise and fall of em- 
pires in history, Mr. Reed is impressed with the 
fact that in each case the source of the empire’s 
destruction has been within itself; and to his mind 
this source nas been the failure of each section of 
a great country to keep abreast of the other sec- 
tions, ‘‘to think the same thoughts, and to pro- 
mote always the common interest.”” Applying 
this test to our own nation, Mr. Reed remarks : 

‘¢ That there are vast differences between the 
ideas and wants of our separate regions is not so 
well known as it ought to be, or perhaps so fully 
taken into account. 

‘‘In each one of the States themselves there 
are communities which stand out against their 
surroundings and refuse to be assimilated, and to 
become one in thought with the others. The 
geographical differences are real and powerful. 
Once in our history the danger which comes of 
internal disagreement has been realized, and the 
destructive War of the Rebellion will always be 
a warning of possible danger, though its result 
is a protection also. 

‘These differences are really differences in 
civilization. It does not matter which section is 
more advanced, or which is less advanced. The 
only fact of importance is the difference. Simi- 
larity is the great want of nations. All the people 
must be in touch with each other. Modern ap- 
pliances are all on our side. Lightning, even 
more than steam, has annihilated space, and 
brought together the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Both together are the soul of business, and busi- 
ness unites with ties which are deeper than senti- 
ment. 

‘‘ Judging from the teachings of history, the 
great aim of a nation should be to use all the ap- 
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liances for advancing knowledge, to assimilate its 
peoples to a common standard. 

‘«T'o that end we must not hasten. 

‘Not every opportunity for aggrandizement 
should be seized. Too much food may mean 
indigestion, and we are sure not to be hungered 
while the middle of our empire, perhaps in the 
future the richest part of it, lies undeveloped. 
Until that region reaches its growth we are gov- 
erned and to be governed by a minority. 

‘¢«This will be a heavy strain on our institu- 
tions; for unless this power in the Senate, given 
for the future, is used very sparingly in the pres- 
ent, there will be a sense of injustice which will 
be very bad for the republic. 

‘There is no need of hurry. As we grow, 
we will spr.ad fastenough. Our strength grows 
with our yo.7s. Men, who are but of yesterday 
and will never cee to-morrow, must seize time by 
the forelock. But those empires which hope for 
eternity can wait.” 


HAWAII AND SEA-POWER. 


the discussion of the Hawaiian question the 
opponents of annexation have made much of 
the argumc:t that the acquisition of the islands 
would involve this country in immense expendi- 
tures for fortification and naval defense. This 
argument has been urged especially by the New 
York Evening Post, and it has also been set forth 
in the signed editorials contributed by the Hon. 
Carl Schurz to Harper's Weekly, from one of 
which we quote below. 

Mr. Schurz contends that the annexation of 
Hawaii would present to hostile powers a vulner- 
able point such as we do not now present to any 
foreign nation which may wish us ill. 

‘¢ The Hawaiian Islands are 2,000 miles distant 
from our nearest coast. If we acquire them we 
cannot let them go again without great humilia- 
tion, for, after all that has happened, they will 
appear as an especial object of our desire, to be 
held at any cost. In their present unfortified 
condition they would be an easy prey to any hos- 
tile power superior to us in naval force. But even 
if well fortified, their defense would oblige us to 
fight on a field of operations where the superiority 
of our land forces would be of no avail, unless we 
had a navy strong enough to protect the commu- 
nication between our western coast and Hawaii 
against any interruption. Our situation would be 
somewhat like that of Russia during the Crimean 
war. ‘The allied armies would have had little, if 
any, chance of final success had they attempted 
to invade the interior of Russia. But, forcing 
Russia to a fight at an exposed point, the commu- 
nications of which with the interior of the empire 


were at that time so imperfect as seriously to im- 
pede the use of Russia’s vast resources, they suc- 
ceeded in forcing Russia to submit to a humili- 
ating peace. For similar reasons the possession 
of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States 
would not serve to deter a foreign power from 
attacking us, but rather be calculated to invite 
attack, for it would offer to a foreign enemy the 
possibility, not now existing, of forcing us to a 
fight on ground on which we cannot bring the 
superiority of our resources into play, and of 
gaining by a rapid stroke at the beginning of a 
war an advantage extremely embarrassing to us. 
In this respect, we shall by annexing Hawaii 
simply acquire a vulnerable point. 

‘¢It may, indeed, be said that, if annexed, Ha- 
waii would not remain in an unfortified state. 
That is true. But, as the history of our harbor 
and coast defenses shows, it will require years to 
put those distant islands into a reasonably secure 
condition. And then it will require a big war 
fleet to make those fortifications really tenable, 
and to keep the communication between Hawaii 
and our continent safely open in case of war. 
Such a big fleet we can build, too. We can do 
all these things. If the people are willing to pay 
the bills and to endure the effects of that sort of 
policy, we can do this, and much more. But is 
not the really important question whether as a 
sensible people we should do it? Should we adopt 
a policy obliging us to do it, instead of maintain- 
ing the safe ground on which we now stand ?”’ 

So far as the commercial advantages promised 
by the annexationists, the coaling stations, etc., 
are concerned, Mr. Schurz asserts that these bene- 
fits may be had without annexation just as well as 
with it. 


ENGLAND’S ABSORPTION OF EGYPT. 


‘+ late diplomatic agent and consul-gen- 

eral in Egypt, the Hon. Frederic C. Pen- 
field, writes in the North American Review about 
the Egyptian policy of Great Britain—a policy 
of territorial acquisition which Mr. Penfield re- 
gards as without a parallel, although, strangely 
enough, it was omitted altogether from Mr. 
Bryce’s résumé of recent instances of national ex- 
pansion in his Forum article on the American 
policy of annexation. 

Essentially, says Mr. Penfield, the ancient land 
of the Pharaohs has been severed from the Otto- 
man empire and incorporated as an integral part 
of Queen Victoria’s realm, and this has been done 
by an adroit system of military ‘‘ occupation.” 

‘¢The time-honored principle, teaching that 
territorial extension should be accomplished by 
discovery, conquest, treaty, or purchase, has been 
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thrown to the winds by England. For years she 
has been familiarizing herself with the advan- 
tages of getting area by simple seizure and bound- 
ary dispute. These methods, direct, and at 
times defensible, do not carry an iota of the 
stigma attaching to acquisition by the specious 
process called ‘ occupation,’ of which the British 
are the ablest exponents, if not the inventors. 

‘¢In matters of international comity it has long 
been supposed that the term ‘occupation’ had a 
significance quite as unmistakable as ‘annexation ’ 
and ‘protection.’ ‘ Protectorate’ is the name fit- 
ting present conditions in Egypt, with acknowl- 
edged dominion to follow, if the English have 
their way.” 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH PROTECTORATE. 


‘¢Tt is nearly sixteen years, it will be remem- 
bered, since the revolt in Egypt which led to the 
sending of a military and naval force by England 
to suppress Arahi Pasha and his followers, who 
had arrogated to themselves the government of 
the country. The Khedivial authority was trod- 
den under foot, and the Khedive was a prisoner 
in one of his palaces, the Egyptian army having 
sworn fealty to the fanatical Arabi. Riot and 
rapine were rampant ; the situation was critical. 

‘«Then came the massacre of Europeans in 
Alexandria and the subsequent bombardment, in 
which the French declined to take part ; and con- 
sequently, in 1883, the dual control of Egyptian 
finances by England and France came to an end. 
Since that time Egypt has been in everything but 
name a dependency of England, the French in 
the meantime trying to recover their share in its 
control. They have more than once asked the 
Sultan, the actual suzerain of Egypt, to order the 
English from the country, and for many years 
they have doggedly obstructed Great Britain’s 
administration of affairs.” 

The Gladstone government, which sent the 
troops and ships to Egypt, repeatedly announced 
that intervention was made solely in the interests 
of humanity and to restore the Khedive, and 
these pledges were accepted in Europe in good 
faith. After the suppression of the revolt Arabi 
Pasha was tried for treason, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death ; but Great Britain secured a 
commutation of his sentence to banishment for 
life, and then sent him into exile in British terri- 
tory, thus taking upon herself police power in the 
matter. 

‘¢ The British Government announced, after the 
crushing of Arabi, that its ‘army of occupation’ 
would be withdrawn as soon as law and order 
could be restored, and a date was actually fixed 
for the departure of the troops. Her philanthropic 
task not being completed, in her opinion, at the 


end of the six months, an extension of time for 
another six months was made. At all events, 
the occupation was only to last for the brief period 
necessary to teach the Egyptians the easy art of 
self-government. 

‘¢ But the soldiers have never left Egypt, and 
have been there nearly sixteen years. When 
pressed for a reason why the reins of government 
are not restored to the Khedive, and the farce of 
‘occupation’ terminated, most Englishmen will say 
it is because evidence is wanting that a stable ad- 
ministration of the country can be had without 
British aid. Many other reasons are given in 
justification, but it is only when discussing the 
situation with each other that they are honest 
enough to admit that they have no intention of 
ever quitting the Nile country.” 


THE BETTERING OF EGYPTIAN FINANCES. 


Direct military control of the Suez Canal is not 
the only benefit that has accrued to England from 
her prolonged occupation of Egypt. It is recalled 
that perhaps half of Egypt’s bonded debt was 
held in England when this occupation began, and 
at that time Egyptian credit was at the lowest 
notch. 

‘«Knglish people owned bonds to the face 
value of $275,000,000 in 1882, it is estimated, 
and these could not have been sold then for more 
than half thatsum. ‘Egyptians’ are now quoted 
at a premium of from 3, to 6 per cent., and 
the difference between the estimated value in 
1882 and the value to-day of England’s sup- 
posed financial stake in Egypt is the comfortable 
sum of $140,000,000—sufficient to pay for the 
army of occupation for more than a century! 
This restoration of Egyptian credit has benefited 
all bondholders equally—F rench, German, Italian, 
Austrian, and Russian, as well as English.”’ 

As an incidental reason why England retains 
her hold on Egypt, Mr. Penfield mentions the 
fact that the cotton crop of the Nile valley re- 
duces more and more each year the dependence 
of British spindles on the cotton fields of the 
United States. 


OTHER BENEFITS. 


The question whether or not the people of 
Egypt are materially benefited by English rule 
Mr. Penfield answers frankly : 

‘¢ Unquestionably they are. Unpopular as it 
is with nearly every class in Egypt, and con- 
demned throughout Europe, the occupation has 
done vast good. No fair investigator can wit- 
ness the present condition of the Egyptian fella- 
heen, knowing what it was before the advent of 
the English, without conceding this. For half a 
dozen years Egypt has fairly bristled with pros- 
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perity. The story of that country’s emergence 
from practical bankruptcy, until its securities are 
quoted nearly as high as English consols, reads 
like a romance ; and there is no better example 
of economical progress through administrative 
reform than is presented by Egypt under British 
rule. 

‘« Security is assured to person and property ; 
slavery has been legally abolished ; official cor- 
ruption is almost unknown ; forced labor for pub- 
lic works is no longer permitted, and native 
courts have now more than a semblance of jus- 
tice. Hygienic matters have been so carefully 
looked after that the population has increased 
from seven to nine millions in a decade or more. 
Land taxes have been lowered and equalized, and 
are systematically collected, and scientific irriga- 
tion is so generally employed that the cultivable 
area has been considerably extended. Egypt was 
probably never so prosperous as at the present 
time.” 

Mr. Penfield closes his article with the predic- 
tion that a dozen years hence all that portion of 
the Nile valley extending from the Mediterranean 
to Khartum will be British soil. 


Mr. Henry Norman’s Views. 

England's position in Egypt is the subject of 
some remarks by Mr. Henry Norman in the De- 
cember number of Cosmopolis, in which he re- 
calls the circumstances under which the Soudan 
was evacuated by the Fgyptian Government in 
1882-83 : 

‘«The Mahdist rebellion swept over the whole 
district, engulfing the Egyptian garrisons, whom 
Gordon vainly tried to save, and, when he failed 
to do so, refused to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity either of safety or of escape. The Euro- 
pean officers in the Khedive’s service were al- 
most all either massacred or taken prisoners by 
the Mahdists, and a reign of horror and blood- 
shed only second to that which England has 
just extirpated at Benin ruled the Soudan. It 
must be carefully borne in mind, however, that 
although the Egyptian Government retired, this 
was under the pressure of military necessity, and 
involved no abandonment whatever of her claims 
or titles to the evacuated country. From the 
moment of the evacuation Egypt deliberately set 
herself to reorganize her forces, with a view of 
reconquering her lost provinces at the earliest 
possible moment. 

‘«The process of recovery has now been pushed 
to such a point that the next step will be the 
capture of Khartum, and this, I venture to say, 
will occur, at the latest, by next spring. The 
power of the Khalifa will then have been utterly 
erusked, and all that would, under normal cir- 








cumstances, remain, would be for the Khedive's 
forces to pursue the Dervish remnants through 
the equatorial provinces, and gradually reduce or 
destroy them. I have spoken all along of 
Egypt having done this, but it has, of course, 
been done by Great Britain. She has been in 
occupation of Egypt ; she has alone, and in spite 
of unscrupulous opposition, reorganized Egyptian 
finance and the Egyptian army, and she has led 
the latter to victory after victory, supporting it, 
when it was necessary, by imperial troops. It 
was at the bidding of Great Britain that Egypt 
evacuated the Soudan, and therefore Great 
Britain is the trustee of Egypt for those prov- 
inces ; and if her work for Egypt—a work so 
splendid that if the British empire should go 
down in flames to-morrow this would be of 
itself a sufficient claim for her to be held in im- 
perishable memory by mankind—is to be finished, 
she must place Egypt again safely in possession 
of her original boundaries. What is there to 
hinder this ?”’ } 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH DISPUTE IN WEST AFRICA. 


M FRANCIS DE PRESSENSIE, writing in 
« the Nineteenth Century, says that the dis- 
pute in West Africa is a very pretty quarrel, 
which will require very careful handling if it is 
to be settled peaceably. The chief danger lies in 
the obstacles raised by the command of two 
credited politicians. 


‘(THE PATENTED PROXY OF IMPERIALISM.”’ 


M. de Pressensé says : 

‘«It is not my own fancy that the Cabinet of 
St. James is divided by the struggle of influenccs 
around this Western African question. Every- 
body in England asserts or believes—some to 
rejoice and draw the most favorable auguries, 
others to deplore and foresee funest conse- 
quences—that Lord Salisbury is no more the 
undisputed master on this ground; that Mr. 
Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary and patented 
proxy of imperialism, has claimed the right to 
say his say; that he pulls all the strings of all 
the puppets, not only of his governors, from Sir 
William Maxwell to Sir Gilbert Carter, but of 
the head and of all the agents of the Niger Com- 
pany, and that he opposes resolutely the accept- 
ance by British diplomacy of a conciliatory solu- 
tion, where he should see only betrayal and 
cowardliness. What is perhaps the most to be 
regretted is the echo these arrogant doctrines 
find among the public. 

‘¢Such, however, is the spirit which has too 
much prevailed in the preliminary discussions of 
the West African issue, where the question was 
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of titles, dates, documents, papers, and facts— 
where the best would be to bring to bear mutually 
a loyal desire to adjust and reconcile together, 
and with the maintenance of peace, apparently 
contradictory rights. It has appeared sometimes 
as if some arch-plotter wanted to break loose a 
spirit of contentiousness, ‘chicanery, arrogance, 
and provocation. Fortunately, all this has hap- 
pened far below the sphere where Lord Salisbury 
sits alone and meditative. It appears more and 
more every day that this African business is 
destined to be the touchstone of the true strength 
of the two rival statesmen in the councils of the 
queen 


A FRENCH VIEW OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 


‘©Of Mr. Chamberlain. of his pushfulness, of 
his recent jingoism, | shall not speak here. 
What the public knows or guesses about the 
Prime Minister of England does not make very 
probable the enlistment of the heir of the Cecils 
in the ranks of the army of which St. Jingo is 
the God and Mr. Chamberlain the Prophet. 

‘‘The principal guarantee of a successful and 
friendly settlement is to leave the hands free to 
the statesman as distinguished from the politician. 
The fate of the Anglo-French understanding is 
trembling in the balance. Everything that should 
give to Mr. Chamberlain a victory would go 
directly against the restoration of the entente 
cordiale. Let us hope Lord Salisbury has a 
mind broad enough, and a grip strong enough, 
to dare to defy and to checkmate the profligate 
imperialism of his colonial secretary.” 


A Plea for a Give-and-Take Policy. 


The Rev. W. Greswell, who writes on this 
subject in the Portnightly Review, is very strongly 
in favor of coming to some amicable arrange- 
ment with the French. He says: 

‘¢ A railway communication connecting Senegal 
with the Niger is a main point of French West 
African policy. Ifa further connection can be 
made between Bammakou and the forts of As- 
sinie and Grand Bassam on the Ivory Coast our 
colonies of the Gambia and Sierra Leone would 
be effectually isolated and the whole of the 
Hinterland won over to the French. At the 
same time this nation would deflect a great deal 
of the trade to themselves, and could play a wait- 
ing game with regard to the Timbuctoo, and pos- 
sibly the Saharan, extension. 

‘¢ Sooner or later the question of the various 
spheres of West African administration will have 
to be decided on broad lines. The little coast 
strips and settlements which color and diversify 
the map of West Africa are nothing in them- 
selves if they are not to imply an extension in the 


Hinterland. Granted that concessions are made 
to France on the west and that such a position as 
Gambia was surrendered to her, Great Britain 
would be justified in asking for compensation in 
the kingdom of Sokoto and the Hansi states. It 
is most desirable that all outstanding difficulties 
with France should be amicably settled, and it is 
a pity that a basis of a good understanding on the 
subject of the ‘French shore’ in Newfoundland 
cannot be found in an adjustment of West Afri- 
can affairs.”’ 

‘¢ A give-and-take spirit should be created, and 
if England, which has long been a pioneer in- 
fluence in West Africa from the days of the ear- 
liest explorers, is willing to surrender privileges 
and positions to France she should be met in a 
similar mood.”’ 


—— 


THE FUR SEALS: THE AMERICAN CASE. 


| is not often that the American side of an 

international question is presented in a 
British periodical by a Briton. Inthe December 
number of the Contemporary Review, however, 
‘¢A British Naturalist” states the position of the 
United States on the preservation of the fur seals 
with both candor and directness. 

After reviewing the biological facts of the 
matter, with which our readers have been made 
familiar through various articles (especially in 
May, 1897), this writer comes to the point in 
controversy—namely, the question whether the 
whole or the greater part of the autumnal mor- 
tality of the pups, which has been repeatedly ob- 
served by naturalists, is due to pelagic sealing 
or to natural, irremediable causes. President Jor- 
dan asserts that most of this mortality is due to 
the killing of the mothers at sea, while Professor 
Thompson, the British expert, holds that it is 
due to the action of the same causes that oc- 
casioned the mortality in the summer months. 

‘¢A British Naturalist” gives his own views 
of the matter as follows : 

‘« Professor Jordan’s claim may be exaggerated, 
but it is doubtful whether the exaggeration is 
serious. Itis admitted that every matka killed 
between the end of July and the beginning of 
November entails the starvation of a pup; hence 
a considerable pup mortality by starvation is d@ 
priort a necessary consequence of the pelagic seal- 
ing under existing regulations. It is further ad- 
mitted that the two principal causes of the sum- 
mer pup mortality—viz., thecrowded state of the 
rookeries and the fights between the sea-catchie— 
are removed before the middle of August. But 
the only certain test is dissection of the dead 
pups, and possibly an insufficient number of 
these were examined to enable a final opinion to 
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be expressed. Last year 122 pups were sub- 
jected to post-mortem examination : of these, 103 
had died during the earlier, and seventeen during 
the autumnal, mortality ; of the former, 30 per 
cent. were due to starvation, and of the latter 88 
per cent. 

‘« It is conceivable that the conditions last year 
were exceptional; but the only statistics available 
at present favor the view that the killing of fe- 
male seals at sea is the direct cause of the death 
of many pups on shore. Prof. D’Arcy Thomp- 
son, in his report to the foreign office, tells us 
that ‘while I believe that there are sufficient dis- 
crepancies to indicate the presence of other factors 
in the case, yet it would, in my opinion, be useless 
to deny that the figures tend to corroborate the 
presumption that pelagic sealing is responsible for 
a large part of this autumnal mortality.’” 

‘¢ A British Naturalist ’’ proceeds to show that 
the killing of the mothers is a wastefui method of 
sealing. Their skins are smali+r and of less value 
than those of the males, and after the end of the 
close time they are not in good condition. 


PELAGIC VS. LAND SEALING. 


He then gives his reasons for believing that 
under the present system of pelagic sealing the 
killing of females threatens the destruction of the 
herd: 

‘« The exact proportion of the two sexes killed 
at sea is matter of dispute. But it is admitted 
by both sides that while no females are killed on 
land, the majority—the Americans say a great 
majority—of those killed at sea are females. 
Complete figures are at present uncertain; but a 
comparison of the price fetched by the skins of 
the pelagic sealers with that given for the Pribi- 
lof Island skins shows the inferior value of the 
former. In 1896 the Canadian catch realized in 
London an average of 32s. 2d., while the Pribi- 
lof Island skins sold in the same market before 
February fetched 68s. 1d. This great difference 
affords some idea as to the preponderance of fe- 
male skins in the pelagic crop. 

‘¢ A comparison, therefore, of land and pelagic 
sealing shows that the former is economically sat- 
isfactory and that the latter is extravagant and 
wasteful. Hence, if the present drain on the 
herd is excessive, protection must be given by 
some reform of pelagic sealing. 

‘« Assertions relating to the destruction of the 
herds have no doubt been recklessly exaggerated, 
while there have been many misunderstandings 
owing to looseness of phraseology. But the evi- 


dence seems conclusive that the herds have di- 
minished in numbers. It is difficult to compare 
the records of naturalists who visited the islands 
about twenty years ago with existing conditions 


without feeling that the numbers have decreased. 
The Americans say that the decline is serious. 
Last year, for example, the lessees of the Pribi- 
lof Islands had no difficulty in making up their 
quota of 30,000 skins; but this year they had to 
be content with 20,000. A reduction this year 
is especially significant in reference to the in- 
fluence of pelagic sealing, as it is the generation 
born in 1894 that was available for killing, and 
in 1894 the pelagic catch reached its maximum of 
135,000. Hence the decrease in the number of 
killable seals this year appears due to the exces- 
sive pelagic activity of 1894.” 


ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE. 


‘¢ A British Naturalist” concludes, therefore, 
that the regulations instituted by the Paris Award 
are inadequate for the protection of the seals, and 
that the United States is justified in asking for a 
revision. He does not consider the industry as of 
great commercial importance, and he recognizes 
the fact that the United States can settle the 
whole question without consultation with Canada 
or England by branding the seals. 

‘¢ Hence, considering that the industry is com- 
mercially of no great importance, that the pelagic 
sealing involves the killing of pregnant females 
and the starving of their pups, and that the 
United States can settle the question over the 
heads of England and Canada, it seems a pity that 
the argument should be imbittered by abuse of 
the United States. The question has been so 
simplified that the officials on both sides no doubt. 
see the advisability ofa friendly settlement. And 
it is to be hoped that the British press will give 
that fair open-minded consideration to the Amer- 
ican claims that has marked the irreproachable 
attitude of the British Foreign Office.”’ 





THE HEADSHIP OF THE ENGLISH RACE. 
Will It Be British or American? 


i en question whether the English-speaking 
race will crystallize into unity around 
Washington or London is a problem of which we 
shall hear much more in the twentieth century 
than we have done in the nineteenth. Neither 
in Britain nor in the United States has much at- 
tention been paid to the question, which underlies 
the whole future relations of the empire and the 
republic. It is interesting to find the subject 
mooted by a Frenchman, Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin, in the Fortnightly Review for December. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


After giving in general terms the result of his 
survey of the British empire, he declares that 
the problem of the British empire is the question 
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whether England or the United States will take 
precedence in the English-speaking race. He 
says : 


‘«The British empire exists, and exists as a 


republic, a confederation of states. How long 
will it probably last ? That is the final problem. 
In order to solve it we must take a still wider 
sweep and look at the Anglo-Saxon world as a 
whole. It will then be seen that this world has two 
poles, one in London, the other in Washington. 
On reflection it would not seem that unity can be 
attained by means of an agreement between Eng- 
land and the United States. Such an agreement 
would have to be absolute. Now an understand- 
ing is possible, but absolute agreement will be 
unattainable for a long time to come. One thing, 
however, is obvious, that the United States can 
take ‘precedence’ of the British empire in de- 
fault of England, and that they will take it if 
once she lets itgo. The feeling of emulation and 
jealousy which exists between the Americans and 
the English wears off as soon as the latter have 
left England behind them; the Scotch and the 
Irish have never shared in it. Thus the new- 
born British nations have no feeling but frater- 
nal sympathy with the Americans. 


THE AMBITION OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


‘‘In Australia their popularity grows greater 
every day. The experiments which Australians 
are making in social politics are followed with 
the liveliest interest in the United States, and 
their literary and artistic works find ready ap- 
preciation there. With South Africa there is far 
less interchange of ideas, but the electric chain 
of sympathy is just as strong. The Yankee 
recognizes a kindred spirit in Cecil Rhodes ; they 
have arrived at a common understanding on the 
negro question, which later on may lead to com- 
mon action. The Canadians are a little less on the 
defensive. ‘They have not forgotten the past, 
least of all the War of 1812, but they live under 
the direct influence of American civilization, and 
they appreciate the benefits of it. As to annexa- 
tion, it is not seriously wanted, for everybody 
would lose by it. The French-Canadians have 
just seen one of their countrymen raised to the 
supreme power, and they would certainly not 
choose this moment to renounce a nationality of 
which they are so justly proud. Besides, their 
independence is not threatened ; American ambi- 
tion takes another form. Federation as a rule is 
not particularly consistent with the policy of an- 
nexation, but it agrees very well with the policy 
of influence. In the future the United States 
will not be keen on annexation, but their thirst 
for influence, for moral dominion, will be insati- 
able. It is so already.” 


A PROPHECY. 


‘«It may be said that the United States are be- 
ginning to be conscious of their future mission, 
and that they are educating themselves to accept it. 
Certainly they are by no means Anglomaniacs, 
but they are becoming more British every day. 
The Great Republic will be ready to fulfill its im- 
perial functions when its universities have pre- 
pared it for the task. As for England, so far 
from having before her a career of indefinitely 
increasing prestige and power, if she would fulfill 
her own functions she must consent to make 
many sacrifices of interest and self-love. She will 
probably make them out of pure family affection. 

‘¢ However this may be, we ought to be per- 
fectly willing to recognize the fact that, in one way 
or another, the triumph of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion is secure, and that it will leave its mark upon 
the world of To-morrow.”’ 





THE FUTURE OF THE NORTHWGST. 


| the January Harper’s, Mr. J. A. Wheelock 

reviews the gigantic progress of our magnifi- 
cent Northwestern domain, especially of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, and affirms that the past four 
years of leanness have been felt but very little by 
the farmers in that fertile and yet untrammeled 
section. The declines in real-estate values have 
been almost wholly confined to the cities. 


THE FARMERS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


‘¢ There has been no sensible fall in the price 
of farm lands. In Southern Minnesota, where 
mixed farming prevails, the farmers have been 
prosperous through all the hard times, and 
although pinched by the low prices of their chief 
product for several years, the wheat farmers as a 
class have more than held their own. . -. . 
With the return, at least temporarily, of higher 
prices for their products, the farmers of the 
Northwest are enjoying a period of prosperity 
which is reflected in the cities.” Mr. Wheelock 
estimates the market values of the current crops 
of the three prairie States as follows : 


MME Sass dntxcuceccuuceeucesees $105,000,000 
NNOEGH DAR O6Gs occ ccccccsescccectness 60,000,000 
PAGAN PICMG csc cucsccccccecoecteess 40,000,000 

$205,000,000 


This gives an average of about $900 for each 
farm in the three States, exclusive of revenues 
from hogs, cattle, sheep, and dairy products. 


IT IS YET A NEW COUNTRY. 


Mr. Wheelock’s figures show that this North- 
west domain offers yet a great virgin field for 
expansion, and that the boundaries of the United 
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States contain vast tracts of fertile land and 
stores of mineral wealth to entitle it to be con- 
sidered a new country. ‘Half of Minnesota’s 


nearly 40,000,000 acres are still unfarmed. Of | 


the two Dakotas, only 19,000,000 acres are oc- 
cupied, with four times that extent still waiting 
the further advance of civilization. Nota tithe 
of the mineral wealth of the Mountain States has 
been developed. Alaska, reached by numerous 
steamship lines from Seattle, Tacoma, and Port- 
land, with its boundless wealth of auriferous 
rivers and mountains, is an outpost of this 
Northwest belt. Large areas of fertile but arid 
land in Montana, Washington, and Northwestern 
Dakota, now useful only as pastures for cattle and 
sheep, may easily be converted into fruitful fields 
by a scientific system of irrigation, for which na- 
ture affords abundant facilities in the mountain 
streams and in the artesian basins which under- 
lie the Dakota plains. The areas adapted to ag- 
riculture in other sections of the United States 
are so largely occupied that immigratiori will be 
turned perforce to these broad expanses of fer- 
tile plain and valley in the New Northwest. 
And he would not be a too sanguine prophet 
who, taking into view all the progressive forces 
in operation in this field, should estimate its 
probable population at 10,000,000 in 1910. 
Hereafter, as heretofore, the railroad locomotive 
will furnish the ‘pillar of cloud by day and the 
pillar of fire by night’ which is to guide the 
great exodus of the poor from the crowded com- 
munities of the Old World and the New into 
this promised land.”’ 


COMMERCE DIRECT WITH EUROPE. 


Mr. Snyder’s article in the last number of this 
Review showed in detail the engineering plans 
for a great waterway from Duluth to Liverpool. 
Mr. Wheelock says : 

‘‘Tt is among the possibilities of a not very 
distant future that the ships which carry the 
wheat and cattle of the Northwest to Liverpool 
will load at Duluth instead of at New York. 
But events are not waiting on this remote 
achievement. The foreign trade of this country 
is insignificant by contrast with the stupendous 
proportions of its inland commerce, which forms 
nine-tenths of the whole ; and the same facilities 
of cheap arid speedy transit to which it owes its 
enormous magnitude tend to’ make its interior 
cities the chief centers of its distribution.” 


THE VAST MARKETS OF ASIA. 


But even such a commercial triumph as a 
waterway from the wheat fields to the English 
markets would be second in importance to the 
rapidly growing possibilities of a trade across the 


Pacific with the hungry millions of China. 
‘« That trade is destined to reach proportions not 
now calculable. The Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern, as well as the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company, have formed close al- 
liances with transpacific steamship lines for 
traffic connections with Asiatic ports, and are 
looking forward to the completion of the Sibe- 
rian Railway for the extension of their passenger 
service to this new route of travel around the 
globe. Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland have a dis- 
tinct advantage over San Francisco as entrepéts 
of this Asiatic trade, in that they are several 
hundred miles nearer the seaports of China, 
Japan, and Siberia. But Asiatic enterprise is 
running ahead of American in the development 
of proper trade relations between the two conti- 
nents. Within the brief period since Minnesota 
became a State Japan has broken her ancient 
shell of semi-barbaric isolation, has adopted the 
instruments and methods of European civiliza- 
tion, and become an important maritime power. 


DIRECT COMMERCE WITH CHINA AND JAPAN. 


‘¢The Japan Mail Steamship Company, known 
as the Nipon Yusen Kaisha, operates a fleet of 
eighty-three steamships, besides hundreds of 
coasters and junks, its tonnage exceeding that of 
any other company in the world, except one. Its 
lines extend to all the ports of China and Japan, 
to the Russian Vladivostok, to Australia, Hono- 
lulu, Calcutta. and Seattle. With this great 
Oriental steamship company the Great Northern 
has entered into a contract for its freight and pas- 
senger service. The heavy subsidies it receives 
and the small wages paid to Japanese sailors 
enable this company to carry cargoes at rates so 
low as to open for the first time prospects of a 
large exportation of cereals and other products of 
the Pacific slope to China and Japan. Consider- 
able cargoes of flour have already been shipped 
to these countries from Washington and Oregon, 
and a recent order for 500,000 barrels from Hong 
Kong indicates a rapid expansion of the trade. 
A very limited consumption of wheat per capita 
by the immense seaboard population of the 
Asiatic Orient would absorb the entire surplus of 
the Pacific States. This new market, once 
opened, will be capable of immense extension. 
China, too, since the drubbing she recently re- 
ceived from her island neighbor, shows new evi- 
dences of awakening from her sleep of centuries ; 
and when she shall join hands with Japan in her 
forward march along the ways of modern civili- 
zation no section of the United States will profit 
more from the opening of this new field to 
American trade and enterprise than the New 
Northwest.” 
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DISCRIMINATION IN FREIGHT RATES. 

“<r Interstate Protective Tariffs” is the 

subject of an articie in the January 
Arenu by Mr. James J. Wait, who makes a strong 
showing of facts in support of the contention that 
the discriminations made by the great railroads 
are in their effect equivalent to tariff barriers be- 
tween States and sections of the Union. He 
says: 

‘‘Tt is probable that this state of affairs has 
been brought about, not by deliberate intent to 
accomplish the result as a whole, but by the strife 
of each carrier to secure business and protect 
itself from the extraordinary competition to which 
transportation inte. are subjected. Until 
within a short time ago merchants who were 
injured satisfied themselves with an individual 
remedy by means of rebates or similar conces- 
sions, overlooking the fact that competing mar- 
kets were probably accorded equal facilities ; but 
now that freight tariffs are something more than 
the paper they are printed upon, their inequali- 
ties concerning localities are becoming more 
apparent to commercial interests. Since the in- 
terstate commerce law has become a menace to the 
shipper, and no protection to him against his 
neighbor who is not law-abiding, a more general 
remedy must be sought. We are all familiar 
with the maps issued by the passenger agents, 
showing that each has the ‘short’ line, but only 
the few who are conversant with the details 
realize how cities have been moved about the 
map and geographical distance annihilated by 
the changes in freight tariffs. A few examples 
of these discriminations will make the foregoing 
clear. 

‘¢The freight tariffs applying upon manu- 
factured articles from the Ohio River to the 
Southeastern States are on a much higher rel- 
ative scale than those applying from the Eastern 
seaboard. In some cases much shorter distances 
have actually higher rates. 

‘¢ This is the result of an adjustment reached 
nearly twenty years ago, providing for a division 
of traffic to restrict the former disastrous com- 
petition among the railroads in the territory 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
River. While the agreement itself may not so 
state, there is fairly good evidence that the 
hidden basis was an understanding that the lines 
‘running coastwise should carry manufactured 
articles from Eastern territory, and that Western 
lines should carry provisions and grain products. 
To this end what are known as the class rates 
are so high from interior points that they are 
burdensome and sometimes prohibitory. On 
the other hand, the rates on provisions and grain 
products are made to encourage movement from 


the West. In some cases they appear unusually 
low when compared with merchandise rates. 

‘«The rates from Atlantic cities to Colorado 
and Utah are lower than from Detroit. Period- 
ically they are less than from the Mississippi 
River. 

‘¢The explanation offered is that the low rates 
are forced by water competition through the Gulf 
ports. The distance from Galveston to Denver 
is about the same as from the Mississippi River 
to Denver, so that they are a practical gift of 
2,500 miles free water transportation, marine in- 
surance, and rehandling. These rates apply not 
only from the coast cities, but the cost of ship- 
ping to tidewater is absorbed from points as far 
west as a line drawn through Oil City, Pa., and 
sometimes including Pittsburg. A similar condi- 
tion affects Texas, with the addition that it has 
been further proposed to make rates from the 
Kast the same as those applying from Kansas 
City. 

‘« The rail and lake rates from New England to 
Duluth are only a little higher than to Sault Ste. 
Marie. What are known as Missouri River rates 
apply from the head of Lake Superior to the Far 
West. 

‘¢Tf a merchant on the Missouri River freights 
his manufactured goods from the East via the 
lakes, and makes a sale to a customer in Butte, 
Mont., the property must pay a toll nearly equal 
to the cost of rail transportation from New York 
to Chicago more than if the business had been 
handled by his Northern competitors. This is 
not balanced in corresponding territory. If he 
makes a sale in Salt Lake City, the freight cost 
via the competing route is the same as his, so 
that to a point straight west of him he has no 
protection, while he may be barred out from 
competition at a point straight west of Duluth. 
This situation is the result of the policy of the 
roads whose termini are at the head of Lake 
Superior to control the business via that route. 
The president of one of them is said to have re- 
marked that in a few years he would confine the 
merchandise business of the interior States to a 
line drawn through Sioux City. One of these 
roads has its own steamboat service from Lake 
Erie ports, and sometimes makes the same rates 
on heavy goods from the manufacturing districts 
of the Mahoning Valley as are in effect from the 
Missouri River. If this continues there is little 
question but that the prophecy quoted above will 
be accomplished. 

‘¢ Points on the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to Omaha, inclusive, are grouped, the same 
rates applying in and out on through business. 
The average distance to Omaha on the north and 
Kansas City on the south from St. Louis is longer 
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than the distance from Milwaukee to St. Paul. 
The average distance from Milwaukee to the 
Missouri River is just about the same as from St. 
Louis to St. Paul. Milwaukee rates are one-third 
higher to the Missouri River than from St. 
Louis. St. Louis rates are 5 per cent. only 
higher to St. Paul than from Milwaukee, which 
is about half the distance. 

‘«This situation was objected to as follows by 
the head of the freight department of one of 
the roads interested : 

‘« «Tt is our opinion that the present adjustment 
is unfair and unwarranted, and we believe that the 
rates from St. Louis to St. Paul-Minneapolis 
should bear the same relation to the rates from 
Milwaukee as the rates from Milwaukee to the 
Missouri River bear to the rates from St. Louis to 
the Missouri River.’ 

‘¢This seems a perfectly fair proposition, but 
it was defeated. Carloads of heavy goods man- 
ufactured at St. Louis pay one-half cent more 
freight to St. Paul than if shipped from Milwau- 
kee. If shipped from Milwaukee to the Missouri 
River they are charged five cents per hundred 
more than if shipped from St. Louis, the relative 
distance and conditions being practically alike. 
A fraction of a cent per hundredweight is fre- 
quently sufficient to influence the sale of heavy 
merchandise.”’ 

Mr. Wait advocates the placing of the rates- 
regulating (not rate-making) power in the hands 
of the Interstate Commission, and the power of 
the commission must be great enough to compel 
equal justice to merchant and carrier alike. 


THE AMERICAN CABLE CAR IN ENGLAND. 


M® HIRAM S. MAXIM, the inventor, is 
i contributing to the Hngineering Magazine 
a series of articles on various differences in in- 
dustrial conditions between England and the 
United States. He has been especially impressed 
by what he terms an ignorant prejudice in Eng- 
land azainst American products. This he illus- 
trates with an amusing bit of personal expe- 
rience : 

‘A short time ago an American cable line was 
established in Brixton, a suburb of London. 
Upon first visiting Brixton I failed completely to 
recognize the system, as each car was provided 
with a small and extremely ugly locomotive. 
Upon closer inspection, however, I found that the 
locomotive carried simply the clamping device. 
Upon asking the + driver,’ or the man at the 
clamp, the object of the apparatus, he said: 

‘« + Oh, this is the locomotive. This draws the 
car.’ 


‘¢¢ Oh,’ I said, ‘how nice! Please explain it.’ 


‘¢ «Well, underground here is a wire rope; 
this ’ere thing goes down through this’ere slot 
and clamps the rope, and the rope pulls the loco- 
motive, and the locomotive pulls the carriage, 
don’t you see ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ What is the object of the locomotive ?’ 

«¢ ¢ Why, to draw the car, of course.’ 

‘¢ ¢ But why not put the clamp on the car and 
dispense with the locomotive altogether ?’ 

‘«« After he had thought the matter over a short 
time, I asked again: 

‘¢ « What is the use of the locomotive ?’ 

‘¢ His reply was : 

‘¢ «T’ll be hanged if I know.’ 

‘‘Now, if this syst ad been introduced 
into a country like Germany, France, or Spain 
the natives would have had sufficient respect and 
confidence in American engineers and systems to 
have put it up in the exact manner that it was 
imported ; but as the English engineers were 
used to a locomotive and wished to make some 
change in the American model, they added the 
‘locomotive,’ which certainly looks very awk- 
ward, and is, without question, superfluous.” 





A FIREMAN’S SENSATIONS IN A HEAD-ON 
COLLISION. 


HE January Mc Clure’s contains a thrilling and 
remarkably well-written account of some 
dramatic incidents of railroad life from the pen of 
the railroad man author, Mr. Herbert E. Hamblen, 
the author of ‘¢On Many Seas.”” Mr. Hamblen 
shares with Cy Warman the honor of bringing 
the locomotive into literature. His account, 
from the point of view of the engine caboose, of 
his experiences in a head-on collision under 
particularly disastrous circumstances is given in 
such simple, forcible style that it is well worth 
quoting : 

‘¢ About six months after I filed my applica- 
tion,’’ says Mr. Hamblen, ‘‘ there was a mistake 
made in orders that came very near winding up 
my railroad career for good. I did not know at 
the time exactly what the trouble was, nor can I 
say now positively. Simmons and the engineer, 
who were both discharged, asserted that they were 
sacrificed to save the dispatcher, who was a son- 
in-law of the president of the road. 

‘« Whoever was to blame, the result was disas- 
trous ; for we met the train which we expected 
to pass at the next siding in a deep cut under 
a railroad bridge. Both trains were wheeling 
down under the bridge at a forty-mile gait, so as 
to have a good headway on to take them out the 
other side. As the view of both engineers was 
obstructed by the stone abutments of the bridge, 
neither doubted for a moment that he had a clear 
track. 
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‘¢They met exactly under the bridge, with a 
shock and roar that seemed to shake the solid 
earth ; the locomotives reared up like horses, the 
cars shoved their tenders under them in such a 
way as to jack them up and raise the bridge off 
its abutments; and then as the cars climbed on 
top of each other they battered it from its posi- 
tion until it lay nearly at right angles to its own 
road, like anopen draw, resting on top of the 
wreck. 

‘¢Our conductors sent flags back both ways to 
hold all trains; but before the men could get 
up the bank to flag on the cross-country road a 
belated gravel train came hurrying along and 
plumped in on top of us, helping to fill up the 
cut still more. Their engine set fire to the 
wreck, and as we were some distance from a tel- 
egraph office, all three trains and engines were 
entirely consumed before help reached us, noth- 
ing remaining but a tangled and twisted mass 
of boilers, wheels, rods, and pipes, partly cov- 
ered by the gravel train’s load of sand. 

‘¢ T was on the engine, sitting on the fireman’s 
seat, looking out ahead. As it was daylight, 
there was not even the glare of a head-lamp to 
give us the fraction of a second’s warning, and 
our own engine made such a roaring in the nar- 
row cut that we could hear nothing else. The 
first intimation we had of approaching danger 
was when we saw the front end of the other loco- 
motive not forty feet from us. Neither of the 
engineers had time to close their throttles—an 
act that is done instinctively on the first appear- 
ance of danger. 

‘¢] cannot say that I was frightened. Even the 
familiar ‘jumping of the heart into the throat,’ 
which so well describes the sensation usually ex- 
perienced on the sudden discovery of deadly peril, 
was absent ; for though I certainly saw the front 
end of that engine as plainly as I ever saw 
anything in my life, | had no time to realize 
what it meant. I made no move or effort of any 
kind, and it seemed that at the same instant that 
she burst upon my view daylight was shut out 
and I was drenched with cold water; yet before 
that happened they had come together, reared up, 
as I have said, and 1 had been thrown to the front 
of the cab; the tender had come ahead, staving 
the cab to pieces, thereby dropping me out on the 
ground, and by knocking a hole in itself against 
the back driving-wheel had deluged me with its 
contents. 

‘«The flood of cold water caused me, bewil- 
dered as I was, to try and get away from it. I 
knew I was under the wreck, and for a few min- 
utes I could hear the cars piling up and grinding 
overhead. 

‘¢T knew what that was, too, and feared they 


would smash the wreck down on top of me and 
so squeeze my life out. But the engine acted 
as a fender ; for, being jammed among the wreck- 
age, she could not be pushed over; and as she 
stood on her rear wheels, she could not be mashed 
down. 

‘¢It was perfectly dark where I was, and, as 
I knew it was still daylight outside, this proved 
to me how completely I was buried under the 
wreck, and was far from reassuring. How 
could I ever hope to make my way from under 
those tons of cars and engines? The only 
wonder was that I had escaped being killed in- 
stantly, and for a few minutes I felt but little 
gratitude at having been spared, only to be 
slowly tortured to death. 

‘¢ When I attempted to move I found that as 
far as sensation was concerned my right leg 
ended at the knee ; so I felt down to see if it was 
cut off, as I knew it would be necessary to 
stanch the flow of blood in that case or I 
would soon die from that cause alone. To my 
great joy I found that my leg and foot were 
still with me, though how badly hurt I was 
unable to tell; for, being drenched with water, 
the blood might, for all I knew, be flowing from 
many severe wounds. 

‘« At this moment there was another crash and 
grinding and splintering overhead, caused by the 
wrecking of the gravel train, but which I attrib- 
uted to the explosion of one of the boilers. In 
this second wreck two men were killed outright, 
and the engineer died of his injuries the next 
day; yet to it, I have no doubt, | owe my 
escape, for it disturbed the position of the cars so 
that 1 perceived a ray of daylight, away, as it 
seemed, half a mile ahead of me. I exerted 
myself to the utmost to reach it, and how far off 
it was! I had to work my way back under the 
wrecked tender and several cars. I found the 
space under the tender piled so full of coal that 
it was impossible to pass, yet that was my only 
way out; so I began digging with my hands, 
feverishly, madly, in the desire to get away while 
I still had my senses and strength—and oh, how 
I wished then I had never gone railroading ! 

‘« After digging, as it seemed, for hours, until 
my hands were raw and bleeding and I had 
blocked my retreat by the coal I had thrown be- 
hind me, I found myself confronted by the axle 
of the rear truck, which stood at such an angle 
as to positively forbid all hope of my ever get- 
ting out that way. ”’ 





PENNED UNDER A BURNING WRECK. 


‘¢The wreck was on fire, and though I might 
have resigned myself to lie still and die, I could 
not endure the thought of being roasted alive ; 
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so again made desperate by great fear, I dug my 
bleeding hands into the coal, and commenced to 
burrow like a woodchuck in the direction where 
I could see that the truck was elevated highest 
above the rail, and to my great joy I soon found 
that the coal pile extended but a short distance 
in that direction. 

‘¢Tt wasn’t long before I had crawled under 
the truck, which had been raised from the 
ground by the corner of a car, and was making 
fairly good progress among the tangle of wheels, 
axles, and brake-gear, in the direction of the ray 
of light which had first attracted my attention. I 
found it came down by a very small, crooked, 
and much-obstructed passage through the debris 
of broken cars above my head—a passage en- 
tirely too small for me to get through, and which 
I could never hope to enlarge myself. The 
smoke was now suffocating, and it was only at 
longer and longer intervals that I could catch my 
breath. I had not as yet felt the heat of the fire ; 
but when I looked up through the narrow open- 
ing above me I could see the flying clouds of 
smoke, sparks, and small firebrands, which told 
me that the wind was blowing in my direction, 
which induced me to make the most frantic 
efforts to escape. I might as well have tried to 
lift the ponderous locomotive as to move the 
tightly wedged wreckage that imprisoned me ; 
and as I glanced at the little patch of blue sky, 
now nearly blotted out in black smoke, an 
agonizing sense of my desperate situation filled 
my mind. 

‘¢T opened my pocket-knife—it wasn’t very 
sharp, but still it might serve me at a pinch ; how 
much better to open an artery and quietly pass 
away than to be suffocated by smoke or roasted 
by fire! I sat thinking these desperate thoughts, 
and waiting, I presume, until my position should 
become absolutely unbearable, when I saw a man 
step across my little glimpse of light. Having, 
fortunately, just refreshed myself by a breath of 
fresh air, I let a desperate yell out of me, and 
saw him stop and look all around, as though say- 
ing to himself, ‘ What was that?’ ‘Here! here!’ 
I shouted : ‘right down in this hole under your 
feet |’ 

‘¢ Finally, after frantic work with the axe, dan- 
gerous to the penned-up victim below, an aper- 
ture was opened. I wasn’t out yet, though, for 
overhead there was a solid sheet of flame, roaring 
in the wind like a furnace, and completely cov- 
ering my exit. Although still drenched with 


water, I could feel my hair curling with the in- 
tense heat. 

‘¢There was one course and one only open to 
me; so taking as long a breath as I could, I 
shut my eyes and made a dive for liberty. I 


scrambled upward and outward, now bu aing 
my hands by contact with hot iron, and again 
tearing them on the jagged ends of broken 
wood, my head fairly bursting with the heat. 
and suppressed respiration. Suddenly I stepped 
forward upon nothing ; having no hold with my 
hands, I fell, struck on my side, rebounded, and 
fell again, down, down—I could have sworn for 
miles—and then unconsciousness came over me. 

‘¢Tt seems that when I got out of the hole I 
rushed blindly off the end of a blazing car, piled 
high in the wreck, and in falling I struck on 
various projections of the wreckage, tearing off 
nearly all my clothing, which was a providence, 
as I was all ablaze, and finally brought up with a 
dull thud, as the reporters say, on solid ground, 
shaking and bruising myself dreadfully, but. 
almost miraculously breaking no bones, though 
I had fallen from a height of thirty feet.” 


THE IMPOVERISHMENT OF SPAIN. 


Piao wretched condition of Spain at home, 
resulting from her rule-or-ruin policy in 

Cuba and the Philippines, is depicted by Mr. John 

Foreman in the National Review (London). 

After reviewing the acknowledged failure of 
the attempt to whip the Cubans into submission, 
and briefly discussing the measures of home rule 
at last granted by the home government, but not 
accepted by the insurgents, this writer proceeds. 
to expose the fiscal weakness of the Madrid gov- 
ernment in a most remorseless manner. He de- 
clares that Spain’s financial condition was never 
more deplorable than at present, and that the out- 
look is most discouraging. 

‘¢The latest published official customs report. 
shows, for the nine months ended September 30, 
1897, an excess of exports over imports, declared 
value, pesetas 78,600,000 at exchange 33.70, 
£2,332,344. 

‘¢The Bank of Spain’s note circulation was 
never so high, and being quite out of proportion 
to the gold reserve, it is not likely that exchange 
will improve. One-third of the thirty-million- 
dollar Philippine loan was put up to public sub- 
scription in Manila, and according to Hl Correo 
of November 3, only two millions (of the ten) 
were paid in cash, one million was not subscribed 
at all, and seven millions were covered by a sim- 
ple exchange of other government securities tor 
the loan bonds. The loan being guaranteed to 
the government, this wiil probably entail a fur- 
ther issue of paper to the still further detriment 
of exchange andimport trade. More than seven 
months ago the naval estimates were voted, but 
at the cabinet council of November 3 it was 
declared that the money destined to that purpose 
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was exhausted. When General Blanco arrived 
in Havana a month ago the pay due to the troops 
in Cuba was nine months in arrears. 

‘« The finance minister of the last cabinet, Na- 
varro Reverter, was so pressed for money that he 
was on the point of selling the government forest 
lands, but, fortunately, influences were success- 
fully brought to bear against the realization of 
such a disastrous project. Then he seized certain 
domains and revenues at Lluch, in Majorca Island, 
which were claimed by the Church. This brought 
him into conflict with the bishop of the diocese, 
Jacinto Cervera, a very irate old man, who 
poured forth his angry soul in a circular and ful- 
minated excommunication against the offending 
minister. The bishop died a month afterward. 
The matter stirred up all Spain at the time, and 
was at length referred to the Pope, who restored 
the minister to the fold of the faithful. It seems 
almost incredible that in the midst of all this 
financial chaos the same minister should have had 
the caprice to start purchasing gold bullion for 
the coinage of twenty-dollar gold-pieces ! 

‘«The late cabinet made a supreme effort to 
keep clear of the foreign money markets in their 
loan-raising. But past experience seems to have 
shown the present finance minister the futility of 
attempting to draw more cash from the country. 
The Bank of Spain has already advanced far be- 
yond its metal reserve, and if required to redeem 
its paper currency bankruptcy would follow. The 
last national loan was only raised under pressure, 
which I explained in a previous article. <A large 
foreign loan is therefore in contemplation, and it 
will be interesting to see what guarantee will be 
offered. It will have to be at a high rate of in- 
terest or at a big discount to equalize the existing 
4-per-cent. exterior loan.”’ 


HARDSHIPS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The system of recruiting for the Cuban er.d 
Philippine wars has been the source of much ais- 
tress among the poor. 

‘¢ Cases are cited of one son after another being 
drafted off to the wars, leaving widowed mothers 
absolutely resourceless. Some have gone mad ; 
others have hoped to find relief in suicide. Nearly 
every fortnight brings to Cadiz, Barcelona, or 
Corunna the sickening spectacle of several hun- 
dreds of poor fellows returned from Cuba and 
the Philippines maimed in combat or pvroken 
down with disease. Until about two months ago 
little heed was paid to their personal comfort on 
arrival. They were disembarked and transported 
to hospitals or barracks just as they came. So 
many expired between ship and shore that chari- 
table persons united to provide them with suitable 
clothing, and now they are well cared for by the 


Red Cross Society and other analogous beneficent 
institutions.” 


INCREASE OF BEGGARY AND STRIKES. 


‘¢ Spain is notoriously a country of beggars, 
but these last two years I have observed quite a 
non-professional class of mendicants seeking pub- 
lic alms. Home trade and private incomes are so 
crippled by taxation that economy is forced upon 
the moneyed classes, who can no longer support 
so many hangers-on. An empty treasury, due 
to the wars, has brought paralyzation in public 
works. Scores of municipalities are virtually in- 
solvent. The spirit of enterprise, never very 
pronounced in Spain, is damped by the uncer- 
tainty as to what may happen next, for civil war 
is the prospect after the pacification of the colonies 
and the return of the troops. Even with a bounti- 
ful harvest, Spain always requires large stocks of 
foreign wheat. With the recent abnormally high 
prices of this staple abroad, and import duty 
raised (from 34 pesetas) to 104 pesetas per 100 
kilograms, the average price of flour has neces- 
sarily risen. But the municipality of Madrid 
controls the selling price of bread, and brought 
pressure to bear on the bakers, who declared they 
could no longer sell bread at the old price. To 
do so they would have to lower the journeymen’s 
wages. For a couple of months the men went 
out on strike. They demanded the ludicrously 
small pay of thirteen pence (seven reals) per 
day and food! The government took up the 
matter for the public weal, and deputed 350 
soldiers, assisted by forty volunteer bakers, to 
work at eighty bakeries which the strike af- 
fected. Eventuaily the men yielded, and the 
strike ended November 2. Small shopkeepers 
find business so slack that they try to make up 
for it by keeping open up to unreasonable hours 
to draw custom. Madrid is menaced now by an 
agitation among the grocers’ shopmen in favor 
of early closing. They object to working from 8 
A.M. till 11 p.m. on week days and till 4 p.m. 
on Sundays, and ask to close at 9 p.m. on week 
days and at 2 p.m. on Sundays. The _ news- 
paper Hi Pais warmly advocates their cause. 
If their demands are refused they threaten to 
take ‘ more energetic proceedings,’ which means to 
strike, with temporary misery to themselves, for, 
like the bakers, they have no trade union, 
Wages around the mining districts of Biscay 
province are now so low compared with the high 
cost of living—the staple food being bread, partly 
made with imported wheat, and dried codfish 
(bacalao), imported entirely—that a miner with a 
wife and family to support hardly lives—he 
merely exists. Increased taxation on the mine- 
owners and freight rated on the gold basis render 
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it impracticable to pay higher wages, hence there 
have been several strikes requiring military aid 
to quell them. These are some of the causes why 
we now see the towns crowded with able-bodied 
men appealing to public charity.” 





LESSONS OF THE ENGINEERING STRIKE. 


HE great strike in the English engineering 
industries has enabled the employers to call 
attention to the prejudice in the trade unions 
against the use of machines. Unless this preju- 
dice can be rooted out the employers feel them- 
selves at a serious disadvantage in competition 
with American manufacturers. In previous num- 
bers we have quoted from articles in the /n- 
gineering Magazine which illustrate this point. 
In the same periodical Mr. Hiram 8. Maxim dis- 
cusses ‘*The Effects of Trades Unionism Upon 
Skilled Mechanics.” Mr. Maxim declares that 
English trade unions at the present moment, by 
their prejudice against the efficient use of the 
best machinery, are the greatest danger to British 
industrial supremacy. He says: 

‘« The man is considered the most skillful who 
is able to do the best work in the shortest time. 
In a large shop like that of Pratt & Whitney, 
where, say, a thousand hands are employed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that at least eight hun- 
dred of these hands are expecting to rise to the 
top, each b; his own efforts. It is this struggle 
to excel in work and rapidity of production that 
produces the incomparable mechanics of New 
England. If we consider rapidity as well as ex- 
cellence of workmanship, I think any one must 
admit that the trade unions have a very detri- 
mental effect upon the development of skilled 
mechanics. There can be no question but what 
the value of a mechanic to the country in which 
he lives depends altogether upon the skill which 
enables him to do work quickly.” 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor, who writes in Cassier’s 
Magazine on the ‘‘ Machine Question and Eight 
Hours,” makes the same bitter complaint of the 
interference of the union. He says: 

‘«‘The A. 8. E. seek to lay down a rule that 
whenever an A. 8. E. manis put to a machine, 
even temporarily, or under pressure of circum- 
stances, that machine shall for all time coming 
be regarded as an A. S. E. machine, to pay the 
rate which the A. 8. E. say should be paid for it, 
whether the operator be an adept or not.” 

In order to enforce these demands, they em- 
ployed tyrants of the worst sort, who are called 
‘¢shop stewards : ” 

‘¢ These shop stewards are men appointed by 
the district committees of the A. S. E. to keep 
watch and ward in every shop, and in every de- 


partment of every shop. They are themselves 
paid workmen, but also the paid spies of the 
society.” 


MACHINE-CRIPP?-ING BY UNIONISTS. 


Mr. Taylor quotes Colonel Dyer as a witness 
in support of his assertion that the unionists de- 
liberately limit the output of the machines in- 
trusted to their care. This is what Colonel 
Dyer said : 

‘We have a very large boring-machine at 
Elswick ; this boring-machine is 80 feet long. 
We do very rough work on it—v.e., we take the 
center out of the shaft by means of a trepanning 
tool. We took the center out of a shaft the 
other day 70 feet long. The whole center was 
trepanned out. We selected a man for working 
the machine ; a man came round, a very intelli- 
gent-looking man, and that was all we had to 
judge by—we cannot ask him what society he 
belongs to. We asked him if he could work 
this machine. He said of course he could. We 
put him on the machine, and he worked it 
about six or seven months. We could never get 
more than four or five inches an hour out of the 
machine. We pressed him, and begged him to 
do better; we were very busy at the time, but 
we could never get’ above four. At last we 
could go on no longer; we knew that the ma- 
chine should do more, and we said the machine 
was not giving satisfaction, and he was dis- 
charged. We then selected a boy, a very intel- 
ligent-looking young fellow, but he knew abso- 
lutely nothing about machines. We said, will 
you learn this machine? He said he was most 
anxious to do so. He buckled to, and the lad 
in three weeks had increased the production of the 
machine up to six inches an hour, and the other day 
I got a note that the machine was doing eleven inches 
an hour.” 

THE RESULT. 


The result is that Colonel Dyer tells his Eng- 
lish readers frankly in his paper that they are 
being beaten very badly by their American com- 
petitors : 

‘It is a remarkable fact that at this moment 
the Carnegie Company, of Pittsburg are deliver- 
ing rails in Calcutta at a less price than similar 
rails can be bought in England, and if the energy 
and capacity of these gentlemen have been 
accurately gauged, they will not stop at rails. It 
must be borne in mind that up to a very recent 
date the greater part of the rails used in 
America were supplied from England. The trade 
has now been reversed, and American rails and 
pig iron are being delivered here in large quanti- 
ties, and only recently the Americans have ob- 
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tained large orders for engines, electrical machin- 
ery, and tram cars for London, water mains for 
the corporation of Glasgow, while American 
machine tools are to be found in almost every 
engineering establishment in the kingdom.” 


IS THE MACHINE THE ENEMY OF LABOR ? 


Mr. Taylor ridicules the idea that labor-saving 
machines are detrimental to the employment of 
labor. He says: 

‘«The more labor-saving machinery is em- 
ployed in engine shops, the more increased is the 
avenue of employment for skilled operatives, be- 
cause the cheapening of production increases the 
demand for the joint product; and the more 
labor-saving machinery is wanted, the more en 
gineers are needed to construct it.” 

Compared with this question of wne inan’s 
strike against the machine, and the deliberate 
attempt to cripple his inanimate competitor, the 
arguments concerning the exact length of the 
working day used by the employers are com- 
paratively unimportant. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


Colonel Dyer expresses a very strong opinion 
against the eight-hour day. He says: 

‘‘]t means nothing more or less than that the 
employers shall give to their workmen six weeks’ 
holiday every year and pay them full wages for 
work not performed ; that all their machinery 
and stock in trade shall remain idle and unpro- 
ductive during these six weeks ; that their rates 
and taxes and other outgoings are to be con- 
tinued as though their workshops were at work— 
and we are asked gravely to believe that this is 
one of the most efficient means of competing with 
our foreign rivals. Wages paid to engineers at 
Hamburg are 24s. for a week of 59} hours. For 
similar work in Loudon the wages are 38s. for a 
week of 54 hours, and it is now proposed to re- 
duce them to 48 hours. It requires no argument 
to prove that, assuming the men in Hamburg and 
the men in London are working similar machines, 
the production in Tondon cannot possibly com- 
pete 1n price with the production of similar ma- 
chines at Hamburg. If the working week 1s 
reduced to 48 hours this demand would add from 
15 per cent. to 17 per cent. to the cost of pro- 
duction in England ; but, important as this ad- 
vance is, 1t is a minor consideration, compara- 
tively speaking, to the serious decrease in the 
volume of work which would ensue.”’ 


TRADE UNIONS AND MACHINES. 


But while New England encourages this very 
competition which enables each man to do his 
best, the English trade unions, in Mr. Maxim’s 


opinion, are little better than the Luddites, who 
burned the mills where machinery was employed. 
He says: 

‘¢ It appears to me that trade unions oppose, 
and always have opposed, the use of machinery 
which enables work to be turned out quickly and 
cheaply, and I believe there has never been a 
machine, apparatus, or system introduced into 
England which has helped to give her the posi- 
tion which she now occupies as a great manufac- 
turing nation which has not been opposed tooth 
and nail by the ignorant and unthinking who 
make up the rank and file of English trade 
unions.” 

A CASE IN POINT. 


Mr. Maxim gives the following instance of this 
spirit . 

‘¢At the present time the trade unions seek 
to specialize work and to put every obstacle in 
the way of learning more than one thing. I re- 
member employing a very skillful Swiss mechanic. 
He was not only an exceedingly good fitter, but 
one of the best men on a planing-machine I had 
ever seen. On one occasion, while working as a 
leading hand in the fitting shop, it became neces- 
sary foy him to.do certain work on a planing- 
machine. As there was no one at hand to do the 
work, he did it himself, and, in consequence, was 
warned by the trade union that this would not be 
allowed. He replied that he was a master of his 
profession, that he prided himself on being able 
to work every sort of machine relating to his pro- 
fession, and that if the trade union would not 
allow him to work at his own profession in his 
own way, or wished to curtail or interfere with 
his working the tools that he had learned to work 
as an apprentice, he would withdraw from the 
union—which he did.”’ 


‘‘MAKING WORK.” 

But this is only one among many illustrations 
which are forthcoming as to the restrictive policy 
of the unionists. Mr. Maxim tells a curious story 
of the way in which the unionists endeavor to 
make work. Unionists have, for instance, in- 
sisted upon making dies for forgings which left 
a large margin to be removed by the milling- 
machines. Then, again, they increased work by 
milling the forgings roughly, so as tomake work 
for the fitters with the files. Of one part of the 
Maxim gun, he says: 

‘¢ When this part was very roughly milled and 
left a great deal too large by the union men it 
required more than a day for the fitter to file it 
into shape. At the present time, however, the 
milling is so accurate that the fitter is able to do 
fifteen pieces in one day, or twenty times as much 
as he did formerly.” 
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ANOTHER STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Now the tendency in the United States and on 
the continent is to produce machines which prac- 
tically run themselves, involving, no doubt, for a 
time, the displacement of labor. 

‘«Qn one occasion, finding one of our leading 
hands, a strong union man, in Paris, I took him 
into a French shop to show him the rapidity with 
which the work was turned out. I pointed out 
to him that the machines were running with 
double the speed and that they were taking at 
least double the cut that they did at our place, 
while one girl was working six machines, and 
instead of getting from eighteen to twenty-four 
cents an hour, these girls got only about ten 
cents an hour. On his return to England he 
made a most interesting and instructive speech at 
a trade-union meeting held at Crayford. He 
pointed out that whereas the Crayford Works 
at that time were employing more than three 
hundred hands, if the men should do as much 
work as these French women did only about 
sixty would be employed. He said he had fig- 
ured it carefully out, and he asked what in the 
name of Heaven would become of the other two 
hundred and forty hands. ‘Shall we allew them 
to starve ?’ said he.”’ 

Mr. Maxim’s practical conciusion is that Eng- 
lish skilled workmen will discover that they had 
much better leave unionism to unskilled labor 
and go in for each doing his best work and get- 
ting the most he can for it. 


The Real Issue of the Strike. 

In Cassier’s Magazine Colonei Dyer deals with 
the same subject, and treats it from his own 
point of view. His article, entitled «‘The En- 
gineering Dispute,’ covers wider ground than 
Mr. Maxim’s, but part of it touches the same 
question—the objection of trade unions to labor- 
saving machinery. This, he maintains, is the 
real question that lies behind the strike for the 
eight-hour day, and in support of this he quotes 
‘<the letter which Mr. Barnes, the general sec- 
retary of the A. 5. E., addressed to the People’s 
Journal, Dundee, of August 7, 1897, in which 
he says with charming candor, referring to the 
machine question: ‘We have so far outgeneraled 
Colonel Dyer as to have averted the fight upon an 
unpopular issue, and to have shunted it on to a 
question upon which we ought to get, and I be- 
lieve will get, the support of our fellow-work- 


men.’”’ 


THE DEMANDS OF THE A. S. E. 


The unpopular issue, of course, is the strike 
against machines. Colonel Dyer chiefly devotes 


himself, however, to pointing out the way in 


which this prejudice operates to the detriment of 
the efficiency of the machine. Colonel Dyer 
maintains that the demand of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers—to which he always refers 
as the A. S. E.—was in plain terms that the whole 
of the machines in the workshops should either 
be placed in charge of members of that union, or 
that the men employed upon them should receive 
the same rate of wages, irrespective of skill. On 
the heels of this demand came another, which 
Colonel Dyer considers to be even worse : 

‘Tt was nothing more or less than that the 
employers should permit the Council of the A. S. 
E. to settle the wages that should be paid for op- 
erating every machine in every workshop, and 
that this rate should be paid, irrespective of the 
class of work the machine was doing, or the sim- 
plicity with which it was operated. Hundreds 
of instances might be quoted where the most un- 
reasonable, despotic, and tyrannical demands 
were made, and as arule granted by the employ- 
ers, who were besieged by the mighty power of 
the A. 8. E.” 


ALL A QUESTION OF OVERTIME. 


He maintains, also, what is strenuously denied 
by the men, that the whole question really turns 
upon the question when the payment for over- 
time will begin. The very men who are loudest 
in their demands for the shortened day are the 
most clamorous for the privilege of working over- 
time when the shortened eight-hour day has 
been conceded : 

‘¢In plain English, the demand is that the em- 
ployers shall begin to pay for overtime one hour 
earlier each day than hitherto, for it is well 
known to all employers that men will not remain 
in workshops where overtime is not worked, and 
that they seek those shops in which overtime is 
more general. To such an extent is this realized 
by employers that it is one of their greatest diffi- 
culties with their foremen to restrain them from 
employing their friends on continued overtime.” 





THE MEANING OF ‘“‘THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT.” 


T is the aim of Prof. Albion W. Small, in a 
thoughtful article contributed to the Ameri- 

can Journal of Sociology, to explain and illustrate 
what has come to be known as ‘‘ the social move- 
ment” of our time. This modern movement of 
society, in his view, comprehends something more 
than the impulse among men to better themselves, 
for men have always had that impulse ; but now, 
in Professor Small’s opinion, there is a new note 
in their purpose, a new force and a changed out- 
look. By the new note in men’s purpose is 
meant this: men used to accept the situation, and 
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tried to make themselves as comfortable as possi- 
ble in it. To-day they propose to change the 
situation. Besides trying to better themselves in 
the condition to which they were born, they now 
try to better the condition itself. 

‘¢They are not content with trying to get bet- 
ter wages. They want to overthrow the wage 
system. They donot stop with plans to provide for 
arainy day. They want to abolish the rainy day. 
They are not content with conjugal fidelity. They 
want to reconstruct the family. They are not sat- 
isfied with improvements in the working of gov- 
ernments. They want to eliminate governments. 
They look with contempt upon adjustment of re- 
lations between social classes. They want to 
obliterate social classes. The emphasis to-day is 
on change of conditions rather than upon adjust- 
ment to conditions. Consequently too much of 
the labor problem is simply the problem of avoid- 
ing labor. Instead of feeling a pride and obli- 
gation in service, men and women through all 
the grades are debauched by the vision of escape 
from service, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
exchange of work for a state that seems to re- 
quire less work. Not how to do well the work 
of our present condition, but how to get into a 
condition which seems to promise release from 
work, is the question which teases the least re- 
spectable and sometimes the more respectable of 
those who make the social movement. In the 
older countries Americans are constantly sur- 
prised by evidences of pride in being the latest of 
several generations in the line of fathers and sons 
who have succeeded to the same lowly occupa- 
tion and stiil find satisfaction in conducting it 
well. With us the rule is discontent unless the 
occupation of the children promotes them to con- 
ditions supposed to be more dignified than those 
of their parents.” 

The new force or volume of the social move- 
ment is shown in the higher degree of what is 
called ‘‘ social consciousness.”’ ‘‘ The people who 
used to be called the rabble are now making their 
own appraisal of their social value.’’ Moreover, 
this increasing volume of social force has new 
leverages in the form of popular education, im- 
proved means of communication, greater power 
of organization. These have made the social 
movement much more than a class movement. 

‘« It includes among its active promoters people 
of all social strata, except perhaps the enormously 
rich, and even these do not always oppose the 
tendencies that I am describing. The social 
movement is popular in the most inclusive sense— 
2.e., it is made up of all sorts of people. Property 
is universally conservative, but in our day great 
property-holders who, on the whole, sympathize 
with the main tendencies of the social movement 


are by no means rare. The social movement is 
thus not the inertia of the many slightly disturbed 
by the few—it is the momentum of the many 
hardly restrained by all the arts that the few can 
contrive.”’ 


MODERN ENDS AND AIMS. 


Professor Small defines the modern outlook of 
the social movement as follows : 

‘«The supreme purpose of life has sometimes 
been to escape the wrath to come. People are to- 
day fleeing from the wrath that has come, and 
they are frankly prospecting for happiness. We 
may argue with this state of things as we please ; 
the fact remains. The social movement is a de- 
liberate undertaking to get more satisfaction out of 
life than it has ever yielded. It is impelled by the 
bold and stubborn presumption that men are fools 
not to be happy and comfortable in this world. 
There is not very much reckoning with the con- 
ditions of another world in the present socia! 
movement. The ideais that there is a way to be 
physically and morally happy now if we can find 
it, and then the hereafter will take care of itself. 
This way of looking at things is not necessarily 
opposed to religion. It is opposed to all concep- 
tions of religion which make it a matter of greater 
importance to dead men than to living ones. 

‘¢It may be charged: that if I have correctly 
described the social movement it is selfish and 
sordid and materialistic. That would be true in 
particular cases. It would not be true in general. 
I would rather say that the social movement is an 
effort for concrete, specific, definable goods, with- 
out much attention to the relation which these 
may bear to remoter abstract goods. The social 
movement is a demand for shorter working hours; 
for more sanitary working space ; for better tene- 
ments ; for higher wages ; for less breadwinning 
by women and children ; for shifting of the bur- 
den of taxation so that the load will bear more 
equally on all backs ; for expenditure of public 
moneys in ways that will give all classes a right- 
ful share of benefits ; for the use of governmental 
machinery so that it will help most those who can 
do least for themselves, and not artificially in- 
crease the advantage of those who can do most 
for themselves. The social movement is in spirit 
a very sincere attempt of people who are sure they 
want certain things to secure those things. People 
are reaching for goods that they understand, or 
think they do, without bothering their heads 
much about goods that they do not under- 
stand.” 

Certain distinguishing features of the social un- 
rest of to-day are reserved by Professor Small 
for treatment in the latter part of his article. He 
remarks that things supposed to have been as- 
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sured to all Americans a hundred years ago now 
seem to many to be in jeopardy. Among the 
‘¢ inalienable rights” of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ It was deemed ‘‘seif-evident”’ that 
all men are endowed with these rights. 

‘‘The case is distinctly different now. Not 
that the theory has changed, but conditions have 
changed so that thousands of men distinctly be- 
lieve and other thousands vaguely suspect that 
the latest gains in civilization have clouded the 
title of the average man to life, liberty, and free 
pursuit of happiness. The social movement of 
to-day is in great part a desperate struggle to save 
what seems to have been lost in the industrial rev- 
olution. The toiling millions can buy with their 
wages more comforts than they ever could before. 
The laboring class, as a class, is more necessary 
to civilization than ever. The individual la- 
boring man to-day, however, is haunted by the 
thought that he may any day lose his job. He 
feels that he has less certainty of keeping himself 
and family from starvation or pauperism than the 
average American slave had of living in comfort 
through old age. The freeman’s freedom to-day 
is evidently a struggle with severer and more re- 
lentless contingencies than slaves, as a class, have 
encountered in civilized countries in modern 
times. 

‘¢Men are accordingly beginning to feel that 
the wide, wide world is a very crowded place, 
and that its accommodations are not as free 
as they used to be. Somehow a great deal 
of the space has been spoken for in advance by 
people who hold it in reserve for themselves and 
their friends. We find ourselves very seriously 
playing the old game of ‘goals.’ There are 
fewer goals than there are players. Each change 
of places gives somebody a chance to improve his 
condition, but at somebody’s peril of losing his 
position. Opportunities are to-day so controlled 
that men feel themselves more subject to the 
caprice of others than at any time since serfdom 
disappeared. It is no comfort to the side-tracked 
man to read in tables of statistics the story of 
material and moral gains by all classes. These 
tables make no exhibit of the sense of insecurity 
among individuals within the classes. If that 
schedule could be filled out it would show a bal- 
ance of unhappiness so great that it possibly 
makes our present civilization bankrupt. Ma- 
chinery and capital and commercial combinations 
put multitudes in a condition of dependence on 
vast operations upon which they can exert but 
feeble influence. The many are getting into a 


state of panic as they contemplate the possibil- 
* ities of this dependent condition. They feel that 
they have somehow been tricked out of their 


share of guarantees for ‘ life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’ They suspect that they are 
really being deceived by smooth words. They 
think they detect the beginnings of a slavery for 
the many in which the masters are released from 
the moral responsibility which mitigated the lot of 
former slaves, and at the same time have subtler 
means of making their mastery oppressive. 

‘¢T will not undertake to discuss the grounds 
of this belief nor to pass upon its correctness. I 
state the fact that men by millions take virtually 
this view of present social conditions, and the 
social movement is to be understood accordingly. 
It is really, in one part of its strategy, an aban- 
donment of the old lines in which men a century 
ago fought for ‘liberty, equality, fraternity.’ That. 
fanciful frontier is much too far advanced. The 
men of to-day are fighting not primarily for these 
ideal conquests. They are fighting for security: 
security of standing ground ; security of oppor- 
tunity; security of personal recognition among 
the shareholders in the inheritances of the ages ; 
security of a man’s chance to be aman ; security 
that the mighty impersonal power of capital and 
organization shall not be allowed to march masses. 
of men roughshod over individual men in pur- 
suit of schemes vast in aim but needlessly terrific 
in means.” 


SOCIALISTS AND ANARCHISTS ON EDUCATION. 


7 editor of the Hducational Review pub- 

lishes in the January number of that peri- 
odical the opinions of several representative 
socialists and anarchists on the subject of popu- 
lar education. 

Mr. Charles H. Matchett, the candidate of the 
Socialistic Labor party for the Presidency in 
1896, says that while socialists believe in ‘‘ higher 
education,” and that every man and woman 
should get all the education possible, through 
either public or private provision, they consider 
it more important at present that the Government. 
should provide an abundance of eiementary 
schools. Compulsory education laws are now 
practically inoperative ; under the codperative 
commonwealth, Mr. Matchett thinks that such 
laws would be unnecessary. 

‘¢Then there would be an abundance of leisure 
for all members of the family. Men would be 
freed from the continuous grind of work to 
which they are now subjected, which not only 
occupies the bulk of their time, but so wears upon 
them physically that they lose all stimulus for in- 
tellectual effort. Under the new social system, 
with less work there would be less worry, less. 
wear and tear. The mind of the workingman, 
instead of being fagged out as it is now, would 
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be responsive to all educational influences. 
Under such an enlightened spirit it would not be 
necessary to compel children to learn: they 
would do so willingly. 

Mr. Lucien Sanial, who was the Socialisti- 
Labor party’s candidate for Mayor of Greater 
New York, is rather more specific in his defini- 
tion of the socialistic ideal in education : 

‘¢ While, first of all, we should provide for 
primary education, as I have already stated, I am 
in favor of giving every child the highest educa- 
tion which its natural intellectual aptitudes per- 
mit him to receive. Therefore, dealing with the 
practical question, I would first provide for com- 
pulsory primary and grammar school education, 
and then give the children that had shown supe- 
rior ability a free education in the higher grades 
of science. One great difficulty in enforcing com- 
pulsory education arises from the poverty of the 
parents of children growing out of the present 
economic condition. I would have the munic- 
ipalities provide free meals for poor children, as 
is done in Germany; free clothing, if necessary ; 
and even free lodgings if the condition of the 
parents were such as to make that advisable.” 


THE VIEWS OF ANARCHISTS. 


Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker, the editor of Liberty, 
Says : 

¥ The anarchists do not believe that education 
should be furnished to children by the State. 
We have no objection to philanthropic efforts in 
that direction—people voluntarily combining to- 
gether for such a purpose—but we do object to 
public schools supported by compulsory taxa- 
tion. 

‘«So far as education is connected with what is 
commonly called the ‘ general intelligence ' of the 
public, the anarchistic idea is that the most intel- 
ligent public is the public which is educated to 
know how to do what it wants to do. The 
people may always be trusted to find out the 
means to provide for the instruction they desire. 
To be worth anything, education must come as 
the supply responsive to demand. Private enter- 
prise always furnishes anything for which there 
is a demand, provided the demand is a practi- 
cable one. 

‘¢The anarchist believes that education does 
little or nothing in the direction of forming the 
morals of the people. It puts weapons in the 
hands of those who are criminally inclined, and 
instruments for good in the hands of those whose 
inclinations are good. Whoever is educated has 
power, and that power may be used for evil or 
for good. 

‘¢ As to what education a child should have, the 
answer is, the education that it wants. Any one 


who feels the need of higher education has the 
opportunity to strive after it and find the means 
of getting it. Educational enterprise should be, 
like any other, a commercial enterprise. It offers 
what is wanted to those who want it at a compet- 
itive price ; those who want a little education 
will buy a little, those who want much will buy 
much.” 
THE ‘‘ LET-ALONE”’ POLICY. 


Dr. Gertrude B. Kelly makes elementary edu- 
cation an exception to the anarchists’ rule of 
laissez-faire : 

‘¢ While it is true that, briefly stated, the 
anarchistic creed may be stated as ‘hands off ; 
no interference,’ this principle cannot be enforced 
in the bringing up of little children, because a 
little child is absolutely dependent upon its 
mother. But I suppose that every one who has 
anything to do with the bringing up of young 
children will agree that the less we interfere with 
them the better it will be. Certainly, under the 
wiser modern methods of child-training we seek 
to develop, as much as possible, the sympathies 
of the child’s own nature ; that is the idea of the 
kindergarten, and of modern primary-school edu- 
cation. The child is taught, by natural methods, 
to see and dothe right thing. Ina well-ordered 
family it is the same; the child learns to do 
right more by the force of example than by lis- 
tening to the precepts of the moral law. In the 
same way it learns to speak correctty, not from 
continually referring to a grammar, but from 
hearing its parents and their friends use proper 
language.” 

These writers generally agree in commending 
manual training and scientific studies as parts of 
the school curriculum. 


THE FRANCISCANS OF OUR DAY. 
Sir Walter Besant on the Salvation Army. 


IR WALTER BESANT contributes to the 
Contemporary Review an article upon ‘‘ The 
Farm and the City’ which is one of the most thor- 
oughgoing and enthusiastic tributes to the work 
of the Salvation Army that has recently appeared. 
Sir Walter Besant thus states the reasons which 
led him to write the article: 

‘¢ For manifest reasons—especially the interest 
which attaches to any popular movement—it has 
been my pleasure for many years to watch the 
society, or order, called the Salvation Army. It 
has recently become a necessary part of my work 
to study all their documents and to investigate 
personally the practical results of their great en- 
deavor. It will be conceded at the outset that 
such an investigation—for which I claim no orig- 
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inality—should be at least usefu in clearing up 
doubtful points in one’s own mind. It will be 
also conceded that the man who conceived, cre- 
ated, and organized this vast society must be re- 
garded as a remarkable man; remarkable if the 
charges brought against him are true—they have 
been repeated over and over again ; remarkable 
in that case for an unblushing audacity, for a 
brazen front worthy of Titus Oates, for an audacity 
in hypocrisy beyond parallel ; remarkable, if the 
charges are false, for his tenacity, his persever- 
ance, his silence under attack ; still more remark- 
able, if it should prove that his efforts are inspired 
by a genuine desire to raise the fallen and to re- 
lieve the unhappy ; most remarkable, if it should 
prove that the machinery invented by him is the 
most practical and the most promising, and al- 
ready the most fruitful of results, that has ever 
been imagined or designed. 

‘¢T think that it is a plain duty to bear witness 
to things seen and examined and proved. | 
think that when one has become firmly impressed 
with the present importance, the stable character, 
and the vast possibilities of such a scheme as is 
now at work in our midst it becomes his bounden 
duty to testify as to what he believes, and to show 
cause for his belief.” 


THE SALVATIONISTS AND THE FRANCISCANS. 


Sir Walter Besant has examined the working 
of the social scheme in all its bearings, and he is 
immensely impressed with what is being done. 
He declares that the Salvationists are the modern 
Franciscans. He says: 

‘¢ Theirs is a mission to go down, down, down 
among the depths where there is ever a lower 
depth still; theirs is the task to raise the worst 
and the most hopeless. At present, I am firmly 
convinced, they are moved one and all by the 
most sincere pity, the most real and pure passion 
of pity, for the outcasts of the world. They are 
ruled by an organization which seeks to produce 
its results by personal service, self-denial, enthu- 
siasm, and sympathy. They are controlled and 
regulated by a system and an order which I can- 
not find in any other institution in the world. 
To me it has been for many years an ever- 
increasing delight to watch this society growing, 
developing, inventing, and creating, in every 
direction of humanitarian effort. But they must 
remain poor. They must always remain poor. 
That is essential.” 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SOCIAL SCHEME. 


He is particularly pleased with the farm col- 
ony, nor is he in the least daunted by the fact 
that at present the farm colony entails a net an- 
nual loss of $20,000. That is, in fact, five times 


recouped by the gain to the society of the men 
whom it reclaims and redeems. In sheer money, 
he reckons the farm colony at Hadleigh saves 
society $110,000 a year, and he says: 

‘¢ For that alone, without counting the refor- 
mation of so many wastrels, I maintain that fur- 
ther and wider recognition on our part is due to 
the man and to his scheme. The farm was an 
experiment ; it is now an achievement. And as 
soon as one such farm can be shown to succeed 
there may be dozens.” 


THE SHELTERS AND THE PRISON BRIGADE. 


Sir Walter Besant, leaving the farm, goes into 
detail over all the various departments of the 
social scheme. He says: 

‘¢T have gone through most of the work at- 
tempted and achieved by the army. There 
remain the shelters. These have been much 
abused, and are continually attacked. The great 
reason for attacks seems to me jealousy of the 
great organization that is spreading over the 
whole country, dwarfing and swallowing up the 
efforts of the various churches to reach the very 
poor.” 

General Booth could not wish for a more thor- 
oughgoing certificate of all the virtues than that 
which Sir Walter Besant has given him. _Inci- 
dentally, Sir Walter comments upon the fact that 
although a departmental committee recommended 
that the army should be allowed opportunities to 
visit prisons, ‘‘ yet in all the countries except our 
own where the Salvation Army has been received 
the officers are allowed to visit the prisons, and 
to hold meetings within the prisons, and even to 
enroll prisoners as members of their society—so- 
called soldiers of the army.”’ 


ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


If, then, the army is doing so much good, if 
it is doing all this excellent work which Sir Wal- 
ter Besant describes with so much appreciative 
enthusiasm, why is it that it is not as universally 
recognized as it deserves to be? Sir Walter 
Besant’s reply is that it is chiefly owing to the 
jealousy and suspicion with which it is regarded 
by the Church of England. The Church is prej- 
udiced against any one who adopts new meth- 
ods, and who does not conform to its standard ; 
and, further, it dislikes the Salvationists just for 
the same reason that the secular clergy hated the 
Friars. The Salvationists, like the Franciscans, 
‘« pay no heed to the parish, they ignore the vicar ; 
and the greatest work ever attempted for the 
relief of the poor, the rescue of criminals, the refor- 
mation, elevation, and civilization of the outcast 
class, has been organized and is going on, is ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds, is covering the 
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whole world, without the helpor the advice or 
the leadership of bishop, priest, or minister. This, 
I believe, is the chief reason why the social work 
of the Salvation Army is looked upon by the 
Church as a body with jealousy and suspicion and 
dislike. Will the Church ever be able to take 
over the Salvation Army? Never. It is not 
possible. The only way, the best way, is for the 
Yhurch to recognize far more freely than has hith- 
erto been the case the importance and the reality 
of the social work undertaken by the most re- 
markable man that the history of social endeavor 
has yet presented to the world.” 





THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


PROPOS of the recent yellow-fever epidemic 

in the South, the North American Review 

for December has three articles by physicians on 

various aspects of the proposition for Federal as 

opposed to State control of quarantine and other 
health regulations. 

Dr. John H. Girdner gives an account of the 
efforts recently made in Congress to secure the 
enactment of a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a health bureau in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This bill was defeated because of opposi- 
tion, chiefly from the South, on the ground of its 
interference with State rights. Commenting on 
this opposition, Dr. Girdner says: 

‘¢ Carried to its logical conclusion, the argument 
amounts to this: A State’s rights are more precious 
than the lives of its people, and though all should 
die, yet must not the assistance of the other 
States of the Union be accepted by the afflicted 
one, because their power can be exerted only 
through the common central government. 

‘¢ Members of Congress from the Southern 
States, where the opposition to national health 
legislation was greatest, boasted that sanitary 
conditions in the Southern cities had been so 
much improved, and the local and State boards of 
health had become so efficient, that all fear of 
yellow fever becoming epidemic again was with- 
out cause, although the leading sanitarians and 
scientists of the country held a contrary opinion.” 


INDIVIDUAL STATES UNEQUAL TO THE TASK. 


‘¢It has taken less than four years to prove 
that this boasted sense of security was false. The 
recent epidemic of yellow fever long and obsti- 
nately defied the utmost efforts of the local and 
State health authorities to stamp it out. It is no 
reflection on these afflicted States that they failed 
and were obliged to ask aid from other sections 
of the country. Similar failure is hable to be 
the experience of any State when attacked by an 


epidemic disease, because no State can have at 
hand proper resources in money and organization 
to repel promptly and effectively an extensive in- 
vasion of disease germs, any more than it can be 
expected single-handed to repel an invasion of its 
territory by a foreign army. 

‘¢Tt is unjust and unreasonable that one State 
should have to bear alone the brunt of suppress- 
ing an epidemic which appears within its borders. 
By reason of climate and geographical location 
some States are more liable than others to epi- 
demic outbreaks, and the burden of protecting 
all other States in the Union should not fall on 
the State attacked. Disease germs have no re- 
spect for State lines, and no effective warfare will 
ever be made on them until the resources of the 
whole country are united in a thoroughly equipped 
national health department, which will stand 
ready at all times to promptly stamp out infection 
wherever it may appear, regardless of political 
divisions of the country. 

‘«Scarcely any two States in the Union have 
the same health laws, and many of them have 
none at all, or they are so inefficient, both in con- 
struction and enforcement, that they are unworthy 
of serious consideration in the light of modern 
knowledge of the causation and prevention of 
disease. This present condition of chaos in the 
health laws of the various States of the Union 
destroys all hope of stamping out or materially 
lessening the microdrganisms which produce 
any one of half a dozen diseases which attack 
hundreds of thousands of our people annually. 
The efforts of any one State to destroy within its 
borders disease-producing germs will be neutral- 
ized by the failure of all the other States to act in 
concert.” 

It is as if forty-five persons were set to work 
to sweep a large floor, and each one, acting on 
his own account, should decide to sweep only in 
a little circle around his standing-place. ‘‘ The 
dust from each sweeper would simply be tossed 
into the circles of the others and back again, and 
so on forever, without the floor becoming cleaner. 
Now, let some directing force insist that all sweep 
in one direction, each aiding the other, and the 
work is soon completed.” 


THE WAR AGAINST DISEASE GERMS. 


Dr. Girdner insists that quarantine, or the 
keeping out of disease germs, should be only one, 
and that not always the most important, feature 
of a proper nationa! health organization. ‘Our 
point 1s that Congress should look away from the 
coast line to the interior, and not only legislate to 
keep out disease, but establish an efficient national 
health organization which would also result in a 
practical application of our knowledge as to the 
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prevention of those diseases which always exist 
among us. Cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, 
and bubonic plague are practically the only dis- 
eases which quarantine stations pretend to keep 
out, and these diseases taken together have not 
‘aused an average of one thousand deaths per 
year for the past twenty years. On the other 
hand, three diseases alone—viz., tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, and diphtheria—destroy 157,072 
lives annually. And be it remembered that we 
are as familiar with the cause and means of pre- 
venting these three scourges of our people as we 
are with those of the diseases against which we 
quarantine. If it is contended that the low death- 
rate from those communicable diseases against 
which the nation keeps up a quarantine is directly 
and solely due to the quarantine, we will admit 
the contention, and that fact at once becomes the 
strongest argument why the national Government 
should also carry on a successful warfare on 
those other disease germs which already exist 
within our borders, 

‘¢ When an epidemic of yellow fever, such as 
has been in the Southern States this autumn, 
appears, the public is thrown into a condition of 
semi-panic; business and transportation are inter- 
fered with, and that disgrace of the close of the 
nineteenth century, the shotgun quarantine, is 
established. The same people who are so afraid 
of an occasional epidemic of communicable disease 
are not at all disturbed by the fact that three or 
four other diseases, just as communicable and 
just as eradicable, are always in their midst, 
sausing a hundred and fifty thousand deaths per 
year. And, worst of all, their representatives 
in Congress have hitherto opposed every effort 
to secure legislation which would make all the re- 
sources of all the people available for the imme- 
diate suppression of these periodic epidemics 
which they so much fear, and, what is of greatest 
importance, for keeping up a steady and efficient 
warfare on all the microscopic enemies of the 
human race within our borders until, like the 
buffalo, they shall become extinct,” 


The Training of Physicians. 


Dr. Alvah H.- Doty, health officer of the 
port of New York, calls attention to the present 
lack of medical men specially equipped for service 
as health officers : 

‘¢ The majority of graduates of medical colleges 
leave these institutions without having seen a 
single case of any quarantinable disease ; they 
know practically nothing of disinfection or dis- 
infectants, or the care of infected ships or houses. 
Therefore, when they have been brought face 
to face with these conditions they are frequently 
powerless to act. This 1s only too soon recog: 


nized by the public, and a want of confidence in 
a health officer of this kind is naturally followed 
by such excesses as shotgun quarantines, etc. 
That the necessity for this education is appreci- 
ated by the profession is evident from the fact, 
that a special course in the study of infectious 
disease and sanitation wiil probably soon be 
added to the curriculum of the different medical 
colleges.” 


Local Quarantine in the South. 


Dr. C. M. Drake, chief surgeon of the Southern 
Railway, who has had good opportunities for ob- 
serving the operation of the local quarantine regu- 
lations of the Southern States during yellow-fever 
epidemics, cites the recent experience of the Gulf 
States as a telling argument for the Federal con- 
trol of quarantine : 

‘« []justrations of confusion and conflict of sani- 
tary and quarantine regulations during the recent 
epidemic were to be found everywhere in the ter- 
ritory involved. Unreasonable quarantine re- 
strictions were imposed. One State quarantined 
against another State, and one town against an- 
other town. One ‘or two small villages in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi quarantined even against 
the world. Travel was interfered with or wholly 
suspended ; commerce was paralyzed throughout 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and 
greatly hampered in all contiguous States ; while 
the movement of railway trains in these States 
was either entirely forbidden or limited. The 
United States mails were stopped and more than 
once destroyed by local authorities. The require- 
ments of State and local boards of health for dis- 
infection were in many instances as absurd as 
they were incompatible with each other, and the 
absence of uniformity in regulations imposed un- 
just hardships upon the traveling public and the 
railways interested. The loss to the country must 
be estimated by millions of dollars. The South 
was on the very threshold of prosperity ; crops 
were abundant in yield, manufactories were open- 
ing up, and new life and hope were ready to enter. 
In the presence of this happy condition a single 
case of yellow fever was introduced, and the dis- 
ease was allowed to spread, producing a panic 
among the people, destroying commerce and 
traffic, and affecting injuriously every enterprise 
in the section. State and municipai authorities 
found themselves unable to cope with the disease 
or to stamp it out, because they lacked experi- 
ence and the machinery for effective quarantine 
and for the enforcement of sanitary rules and 
regulations.” 

It is gratifying to learn that the people in the 
regions affected by the recent epidemic are be- 
ginning to favor national quarantine. 
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SOME WOMEN NOVELISTS OF THE DAY. first Stroke. They had the usual difficulties with 
i the Christmas double number of the Woman publishers. Sarah Grand had to publish ‘‘Ideala” 
at Home Mrs. Sarah Tooley gives an account, herself, and sell it as best she could. Blackwood 
with portraits and autographs, of twenty-three declined ‘‘ Ships That Pass in the Night” on the 
women novelists, most of whom are natives of ground that it was too sad ever to be popular; 
the British Isles or of British colonies. but it jumped off with a great success at once, 
The following table condenses much of the and it has continued to be a favorite ever since. 
information which Mrs. Tooley collected : Miss Braddon published ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret ”’ 



































MARRIED 
OR NOVELIST. Born. Now LIVING AT— First NOVEL. 
SINGLE. 
arr 
M. Sarah Grand........... Wreland.....s« Hotel d’Angleterre, Cambo, Basses-Pyréneés. Ideala. 
M. Miss Braddon.......... \London........ \Lichfield House, Richmond........../.......44| aady Audley’s Secret. 
M. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett|Manchester ../Washington............ccccceeecceeeceeeeeeucees |That Lass o° Lowrie’s. 
Ss. Miss R. N. Carey......;London ....... PLLC EER ACRES PCIE Fe Nati) Nellie’s Memories. ; 
M. John Oliver Hobbes...|America......./Lanecaster Gate, London........0 ....cceceeeeeee Some Emotions and a Moral. i 
M. Mis. We. kh OHinond.....| WWeESt ENGIGS: JLOHMOR s o.c05.ccocs nacichuguuevcanscadesseusseee Mrs. Keith’s Secret. : 
Ss. Marie Corelli.......... Realy (2). 0020s Colville Gard., Longridge Rd., Earl’s Ct., Lond. The Romance of ‘T'wo Worlds. 
Ss. Sarah Doudney........ Werccaucitlin: | Maelo wc rice cassecccecectdscwslecccsoer cn, Under Grey Walls. 
Ss. Miss Betham Edwards tpawich Wgelies \Villa eAUUIGh, PRCHORNEE Yo. cc cine ccs cadencacoxenvucs |The White House by the Sea. 
Ss. Beatrice Harraden....|Hampstead...|Hampstead.........0.c.csceccececece eee cee eee Ships That Pass in the Night. 
M. Mrs. Lynn Linton..... Keswick....... |Brougham House, Malvern................cc008 Azeth the Egyptian. 
Ss. Din oA, ee Brighton...... iSt. Peter’s, Eastbourne................c.ccceeeee Won by Waiting. 
M. Mrs. Macquoid.........;London. ...... |The Edge. Tooting Graveney Common, Lond.|A Bad Beginning. 
M. Mrs. Harrison......... Eversley.......|Bullingham Mansions, Kensington............ Mrs. Lorimer. 
M. Florence Marryat..... Brighton......| ON CIN he uxcdscacttdqsde vant cenaedacdccune. ....|Love’s Conflict. 
M. Mrs. Meade............ Ireland........ PRIM «ira ca owslodadatdesticouusdddceesacendcdcese Great St. Benedict’s. 
M. Mrs. Molesworth Holland......./Sumner Place, Onslow Square.............. ...|Lover and Husband. 
\ COUTI o 5 «dee ncsinnee -|(Haif French) |PlOrence.........cssccccccsesccccccscccccvscccsccs|sccsssccrsecsscccccecccesceceecs ° 

M. Louisa Parr............ London ....... |Kensingto Wigeraud How It All Happened. 
M. Olive Schreiner ....... Serb in A SPIE Se Pe BREN IOINON v6 so. civ oe 05s. kc x idecinn 000 semcsmucevnccs The Story ofan African Farm 
S. Adeline Sergeant..... 1 1 re AMOI hdc caududdadsndday ieee viedeuvudve deruclerreteueedeccdedaeia: waansananecd 
M. ic des MOCO « caves vsicens HIArrow., ss PPAIACS CBCGe BONGOMs «5 cccccicvecisccccecdsaccesicts On the Face of the Waters. 
M. Mrs. H. Ward......... Tasmania..... \Grosvenor PRNGes DONO Ws. co -5 So cc ccccddessns.. | Miss Bretherton. 

From this it will be seen that of the twenty- when she was twenty-four, while John Oliver 


three women novelists, fifteen are married and 
eight are spinsters. Of the fifteen who are mar- 
ried, at least three—of whom two were married 
at the age of sixteen and one at nineteen—are 
either separated or divorced from their husbands, 
while three are widows. Another interesting 
item is the extent to which the women novelists 
of to-day have been subjected to other than in- 
sular influences. Mrs. Clifford, Olive Schreiner, 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward were all born in the 
.colonies. John Oliver Hobbes was born in the 
United States, and Mrs. Molesworth in Holland. 
Ouida is half French. Mrs. Steel was trained in 
India, where Florence Marryat also spent some of 
her early years. Marie Corelli, Miss Betham 
Edwards. and Mrs. Macquoid were all more or 
less subjected to French influences, while Bea- 
trice Harraden has spent some years in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Harrison, Charles Kingsley’s daugh- 
ter, has also been subject more or less to Indian 
influences, and Sarah Grand spent her married 
life in Singapore, Hong Kong, and the Far East. 
It will be seen that not more than eight out of the 
twenty-three escaped the influence of American, 
colonial, or continental life. Of the modern nov- 
elists, Mrs. Meade and Sarah Grand were born in 
Ireland, and Mrs. Steel is a Scotchwoman. Of 
their books, several achieved great success at the 





Hobbes was only twenty-two when she wrote 
‘¢Some Emotions and a Moral.”’ Olive Schreiner 
must hardly have been more than twenty when 
she wrote ‘‘The Story of an African Farm.” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Adeline Sergeant, 
and Beatrice Harraden all enjoyed the advantages 
of a university education. Mrs. Hodgson Bur- 
nett was too poor to enjoy such a privilege, 
as, when a child, she could find no paper on 
which to write her stories excepting old butcher 
books. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPER WOMEN. 


N an article which Janet E. Hogarth contrib- 
utes to the Fortnightly Review on the ‘‘ Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women” which is endeavor- 
ing in a miscellaneous kind of fashion to storm 
the professions, being driven thereto chiefly by 
a distaste for teaching and a loathing for the 
conditions of domestic service, she describes the 
doleful case of the woman journalist. College 
girls, she says, have a hankering after journal- 
ism, of which she endeavors to cure them by 
writing as follows : 
‘‘ Ask half the girls now at the universities 
who have their own living to carn how they pro- 
pose to earn it, and they will answer, ‘In any 
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way except by teaching.’ Press the question 
home, and you will find that the altruists incline 
to the public service and the individualists to a 
profession, about which they are in such blissful 
ignorance that they use journalism and literature 
as interchangeable terms. 

‘« If they only knew a little more of the posi- 
tion and prospects of the average woman journal- 
ist, of the desperate struggle to make both ends 
meet, of the necessity of accepting the most hum- 
drum and distasteful tasks, of the trials of the in- 
terviewer, and the endless subterfuges of the so- 
ciety reporter! But they have heard of the lady 
who swayed South African politics, or they see 
occasional contributions to the daily papers head- 
ed by well-known names. Never for one moment 
do they suspect what should be proclaimed far 
and wide and made matter of common knowl- 
edge, that the really successful women journal- 
ists—successful, that is to say, from a masculine, 
and not a merely feminine, standpoint—can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Nor, as far 
as one can see, is this likely ever to be different. 
The supposed freedom of a journalist’s life, with 
its possible literary introductions, is at least as 
attractive to young men as it is to young women; 
and which sex will in the long run prove best 
able to withstand the inevitable strain and un- 
wholesome conditions of the journalist’s life? If 
a woman cannot do night work, and regular 
night work, the prizes of Fleet Street are not for 
her. 

‘¢ ] do not say that she may not make a living, 
but she will have to content herself with a kind of 
journalism far enough removed from literature— 
with the chatty article, or the women’s papers, with 
the lorget- Me- Nots, the: Home Notes, the Nursery 
Chats, and the hundred-and-one scrappy period- 
icals which have so successfully hit off the taste 
of the rising generation that they bid fair to re- 
duce England once again to a condition of illiter- 
acy. Indeed, there is a deeper depth still. What 
shall be said of the journalistic tout, unconnected 
with even the most ephemeral of newspapers, 
who lives by pouncing upon little scraps of in- 
formation and hawking them around the differ- 
ent newspaper offices, eking out, Heaven knows 
how, the precarious existence doled out to her in 
shillings and half-crowns by the shrewd business 
manager? Is that a life which commends itself 
to an educated woman? No: there is room in 
the world for a few more women doctors ; there 
will probably in the future be a very considerable 
demand for women as factory inspectors, inspect- 
ors of schools, officers of health, superintend- 
ents of cottage homes, matrons of prisons and 
workhouses, and highly trained philanthropic 


workers ; but for anything except the woman who 
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is content to make the wages of occasional jour- 
nalism supplement other resources this London 
world has no place. And occasional work is not, 
strictly speaking, professional work, in journal- 
ism or anywhere else.” 


DO PEOPLE READ EDITORIALS IN THE PAPERS? 


tT January Atlantic Monthly opens with an 
essay by E. L. Godkin on ‘‘Growth and 
Expression of Public Opinion.” Mr. Godkin 
takes occasion to discuss the effect on public 
thinking of newspaper editorials, and speaks 
very plainly his lack of belief in the importance, 
so far as influence on public opinion is concerned, 
of the editorial writing in America to-day. For 
one reason, the collection of news has become 
such a business in this country, and has been so 
greatly increased by improvements in the print- 
ing press, that the newspapers are frantic to 
outdo each other in the greater number of facts 
that they can bring to the public notice, more 
and more regardless of the intrinsic importance 
of such facts. In this way the sense of propor- 
tion about news has been destroyed. Many of 
the items of news are of little moment. ‘+ But 
business requires that as much importance as 
possible shall be given to them by the manner of 
producing each item, or what is called ‘typo- 
graphical display.’ Consequently they are pre- 
sented with separate and conspicuous headings, 
and there is no necessary connection between 
them. They follow one another, column after 
column, without any order, either of subject or 
chronology.”” The result of this is that the news- 
paper reader has become trained to run his eye 
down a list of more or less startling and entirely 
disconnected head-lines, and he is not willing to 
summon the attention and concentration neces- 
sary to peruse an adequate editorial article. 


THE PRESS AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


‘¢The result,” says Mr. Godkin, ‘‘is that the 
effect of newspaper editorial writing on opinion 
is small, so far as one can judge. Still, it would 
be undeniably large enough to possess immense 
power if the press acted unanimously as a body. 
If all the papers, or a great majority of them, 
said the same thing on any question of the day, 
or told the same story about any matter in dis- 
pute, they would undoubtedly possess great in- 
fluence. But they are much divided, partly by 
political affiliations, and partly, perhaps mainly, 
by business rivalry. For business purposes, each 
is apt to think it necessary to differ in some de- 
gree from its nearest rivals, whether of the same 
party or not, in its view of any question, or at all 
events not to support a rival’s view, or totally to 
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ignore something to which it is attaching great 
importance. The result is that the press rarely 
acts with united force or expresses a united 
opinion. Nor do many readers subscribe to 
more than one paper; and consequently few 
readers have any knowledge of the other side of 
any question on which their own paper is, pos- 
sibly, preaching with vehemence. The great 
importance which many persons attach to having 
a newspaper of large circulation on their side 
is due in some degree to its power in the pre- 
sentation of facts to the public, and also to its 
power of annoyance by persistent abuse or ridi- 
cule.” 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE. 


Still another agency which has interfered with 
the press as an organ of opinion is the greatly in- 
creased expense of starting and carrying on a 
modern newspaper. 

‘¢The days when Horace Greeley or William 
Lloyd Garrison could start an influential paper 
in a small printing office, with the assistance of a 
boy, are gone forever. Few undertakings re- 
quire more capital or are more hazardous. The 
most serious item of expense is the collection of 
news from all parts of the world, and this cannot 
be evaded in our day. News is the life-blood of 
the modern newspaper. No talent or energy 
will make up for its absence. The consequence 
is that a very large sum is needed to establish a 
newspaper. After it is started, a large sum 
must be spent without visible return, but the 
fortune that may be accumulated by it if success- 
ful is also very large. One of the most curious 
things about it is that the public does not ex- 
pect from a newspaper proprietor the same sort 
ot morality that it expects from persons in other 
callings. It would disown a bookseller and 
cease all intercourse with him for a tithe of the 
falsehoods and petty frauds which it passes un- 
noticed in a newspaper proprietor. It may dis- 
believe every word he says, and yet profess to 
respect him, and may occasionally reward him ; 
so that it is quite possible to find a newspaper 
which nearly everybody condemns, and whose 
influence most men would repudiate, circulating 
very freely among religious and moral people 
and making handsome profits. 

«¢ A newspaper proprietor, therefore, who finds 
that his profits remain high, no matter what 
views he promulgates and what kind of morality 
he practices, can hardly, with fairness to the 
community, be treated as an exponent of its 
opinions. He will not consider what it thinks, 
when he finds he has only to consider what it will 
buy, and that it will buy his paper without agree- 
ing with it.” 
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A PAINTER OF CHILDREN. 

"= January McClure’s opens with a pleasant 

article by Norman Hapgood on Boutet de 
Monvel, the French painter of child life. There 
is nothing rarer-than really good portrayers of 
children in any sort of art, and it is especially 
true in pictorial art. This French painter, M. 
de Monvel, has set himself the task of giving to 
his childish figures individuality, character, and 
youthfulness ; not to paint a physical child with 
a spiritually adult expression, but to give the 
real boy and the real girl. He succeeds, too, in 
differentiating between children, something which 
the artist who casually turns his attention to 
child life rarely does. M. de Monvel is now a 
man of age and experience, head of a household, 
and with a place in the world sustained with dig- 
nity. But he is not merely amused with the in- 
geniousness of the children he depicts, but con- 
siders the portrayal of them a noble and worthy 
phase of his beloved art. M. de Monvel chose 
art as a profession and entered the studio of 
Cabanel when he was a little over twenty. He 
served in the army after Sedan, and then went 
through the studios of Julian and Carolus Duran. 
His pictures have been published in colored illus- 
trated books most largely. His ‘‘ Joan of Arc” is 
perhaps his most famous work, and ‘‘ Xaviére ”’ is, 
with ‘‘ Joan,” his best-known production. It is 
marvelous what an amount of mien M. de Mon- 
vel attains in his boys with a dot or a dash here 
and there. The meaning is never in doubt, and, 
every pin-point of color is replete with meaning. 
M. de Monvel is now making frescoes for the 
church building at Domremy, the birthplace of 
the maid whose story he is to tell again, but his 
studio is full of portraits of children and of 
sketches for illustrations. 

‘¢ An increasing demand for De Monvel’s por- 
traits of children has been the natural result of 
the popularity of his illustrated books. Of course 
he had always been making portraits in his illus- 
trations; he has told himself how hard it is to 
make each little figure in a group a separate per- 
son ; and all these constant efforts of many years 
made the step to portrait-painting an easy one. 
His portraits have been as successful as his own 
fanciful children. Not only has he been able to 
give the appearance of his sitter with the cer- 
tainty and vividness which was to be expected of 
him, but he has proved his high artistic judgment 
in the way which all accessories are subordinated 
and yet used to strengthen the central effect. 
Just as in the picture from ‘ Xaviére,’ on page 
202, full as it is of objects—table, chairs, win- 
dow, all conspicuously placed — we see, neverthe- 
less, only the faces, the attitudes, the light, all 
giving the spirit, the sentiment, the significance 
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of the scene; so in his portraits, backgrounds 
and the arrangement of accessories show exquisite 
tact, and while serving their purpose of putting 
the face and figure into relief, add, one might 
say, some side explanations to the type. It is 
marvelous how all parts of the canvas belohg to 
the portrait ; how typical accessories and back- 
ground are so subtly and intelligently handled 
that one does not realize they are there at all.’’ 





ANIMATED PICTURES. 
a” interesting account of the new and won- 
derful processes in photography by which 
pictures of animate objects in motion are produced 
is contributed by Mr. J. Miller Barr to Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly. 

Mr. Barr’s explanation of the principles on 
which are based the class of machines repre- 
sented by the kinetoscope and the cinematograph 
is as follows: 

‘‘Though differing much in the details of their 
construction, these various machines are designed 
to fulfill the same general purpose—viz., the dis- 
play in rapid sequence of a long series of photo- 
graphs, which hence convey to the eye and brain 
the impression of a continuous and animated 
scene. In the kinetoscope the small pictures are 
viewed through an enlarging lens by reflected 
light, whereas in the cinematograph, phanta- 
scope, vitascope, etc., they are projected upon a 
screen—a plan that is obviously best suited to the 
requirements of a public exhibition. 

‘¢A machine of the last-mentioned type may 
be shortly described as a stereopticon, combined 
with such mechanism as is requisite for the precise 
manipulation of the celluloid picture-film. When 
the apparatus is set in motion the long band of 
celluloid passes quickly, though not continuously, 
behind the projecting lens, between spools or bob- 
bins which revolve ata uniform rate. While thus 
passing from its original spool to the winding 
reel the film encounters ,certain pulleys and 
toothed rollers that serve to accurately direct its 
movements. Along its edges are numerous small 
perforations into which the teeth of the rollers fit 
with precision, and by this means the small trans- 
parencies are made to occupy exactly similar posi- 
tions when their images are projected upon the 
canvas. As each picture in its turn attains this 
critical position it is momentarily brought to a 
standstill. At the same time a shutter is opened 
and an image of the picture flashes for an instant 
upon the screen. The shutter is then quickly 
closed, the picture resuming its motion, while its 
successor in the series is brought into a similar 
fixed situation.” 

In the vitascope and phantascope, however, 
the shutter is omitted. The intermittent motion 
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of the film does not seem to mar the continuity 
of the pictures, and they are more fully illumi- 
nated, as Mr. Barr explains in a foot-note. 

‘¢ This temporary stoppage of the film (or rather 
of a portion thereof), as each picture attains its 
proper place behind the projecting lens, is a very 
essential feature of the process. It is effected by 
various ingenious devices, among which those of 
Acres, Edison, and the Lumiére brothers are 
deserving of special notice. Without, however, 
attempting to describe these diverse forms of 
apparatus, I will try to indicate in general terms 
the means by which an intermittent motion of the 
film is secured. Let us assume that a picture has 
arrived at the fixed position already referred to. 
At the instant of its arrival a portion of the film 
on the preceding side of the picture will be in an 
unstrained or slack condition. The ‘slack’ is 
then taken up by a continuously moving sprocket 
pulley, whereupon a rod or roller is quickly 
brought to bear against the now tightened film, 
pressing it to one side and as quickly releasing it. 
By this movement the next picture is pulled into 
its fixed position, while the film is made taut (or 
nearly so) on the following side of this picture. 
These operations are repeated continuously until 
the entire film has passed through the holding 
device in rear of the lens. The process may be 
compared, in a general way, with the automatic 
feeding of a web of paper to an ordinary printing 
press.”’ 

The camera used in taking the negative from 
which motion pictures are made is provided with 
a similar mechanism to that employed in showing 
the finished photographs. The picture roll is re- 
placed by a roll of sensitized film, upon which 
the exposures are made at the rate of from 25 to 
50 per second. The films range in length from 
50 to 200 feet, and contain, when finished, from 
800 to 3,000 tiny negatives. 

After the film has been subjected to the usual 
photographic operations it is made to pass, in 
contact with a second sensitized film, beneath an 
incandescent lamp, and by this means the photo- 
graphs are printed upon the sensitized surface. 
This second film is then in turn passed through 
the various photographic processes, and when 
complete it is wound on a spool which may then 
be placed in the machine used for exhibiting the 
pictures. 

‘«Thus the pictures, when displayed before an 
audience, are seen to flash out in the same rapid 
sequence in which the original scenes were pre- 
sented to the ‘eye of the camera.’ 

‘¢A homely illustration may aid the reader in 
arriving at a perfectly clear comprehension of 
this subject. Let us take the case of a man who 


is slowly walking past a high picket fence and 
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gazing intently at some moving object on the 
other side of the fence. His view will be inter- 
rupted at regular intervals by the pickets as they 
successively encounter his line of sight. But if 
he proceed more quickly a seemingly continuous 
view of the object in question will be obtained, 
though rapid alternations in its brightness will be 
manifested. These effects are due to a well- 
known cause—viz., the persistence of luminous 
impressions upon the human retina. Thus our 
observer's eye retains for a brief period its im- 
pression of each momentary glimpse that is afford- 
ed him under the conditions just described ; and 
the successive visual images become merged into 
one another, while the rapid fading of these ret- 
inal impressions gives rise to the pulsating effect 
that is familiar to everybody. 


‘¢ Now, the well-known optical phenomena, 


which I have here attempted to describe are, in 
fact, closely analogous to those exhibited by the 
animated pictures. In the former case we have 
to deal with a moving body; in the latter, with 
photographs of such bodies; and since the 
momentary images in the first-mentioned case 
are practically changeless, it is evident that a 
similar general effect must be produced upon the 
organ of vision.” 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


OS lar second day of December, 1897, was the 

two hundredth anniversary of the opening 
of the present St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
for divine service. A writer in Blackwood’s calls 
attention to the close association of both old and 
new St. Paul’s with England’s national history. 
There was, he says, a convention in the old 
cathedral that was a prelude to Runnymede. 
‘« There was thanksgiving in old St. Paul's after 
Agincourt, as there was in new St. Paul's after 
udenarde. For several hundreds of years it 
has been selected as the appropriate place for the 
expression of the nation’s grief or joy and grati- 
tude: in this century there have been three 
imposing manifestations of such—the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington, the thanksgiving for 
the recovery of the Prince of Wales, and, fresh- 
est in our memories, the jubilee celebrations of 
last June. Much of the money spent upon the 
cathedrals was raised by voluntary or enforced 
subscriptions throughout the whole kingdom. It 
is said that in the records still existing of the 
sale of indulgences on behalf of old St. Paul’s 
there is evidence of money received from every 
‘diocese. Bishop Maurice, when it was begun, 
‘on the ruins of an older, in the eleventh century, 
set himself the task of building a church that 
should be worthy of the capital of the kingdom. 
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Six centuries later, Bishop Compton claimed for 
its successor, the present cathedral, that it was 
‘of very public concernment, and the whole na- 
tion, in some sort, interested in it, and the glory 
of the work will redound to the whole nation, to 
which it will not only be a singular ornament, 
but likewise a standing monument of the public 
affection and zeal of this Protestant kingdom to 
piety and good works.’ And that sentiment in 
great measure is applicable to St. Paul’s in the 
present day.” 


A MUNICIPAL SHRINE. 


‘¢Old St. Paul’s, standing at the heart of Lon- 
don from Norman times to the Restoration, had 
the closest associations with our ecclesiastical and 
civil history ; but of these we may not speak. 
They have found their enthusiastic historian in 
Dean Milman. The cathedral’s relation with the 
civic life of old London, however, is more rele- 
vant to the story of the building itself. At the 
east end of the churchyard, as has been men- 
tioned, the citizens held their folkmotes ; they 
assembled to arms at the west. In both cases 
they claimed these usages as rights. One of the 
earliest bishops, ‘ Bishop Norman,’ used his favor 
with the Conqueror to preserve the Londoners in 
many of their privileges, and for centuries, prob- 
ably beyond the time of Elizabeth, his tomb in 
the cathedral was visited once a year by the 
senate and citizens in procession.”’ 


‘COLD 8ST. PAUL’s.”’ 


‘¢ Many of our readers will be acquainted with 
the appearance of old St. Paul’s through prints 
after Hollar. It was a Gothic building, showing 
traces of many styles. Begun in 1087, it was 
doubtless designed on the lines of contemporary 
Norman churches, with little of a choir, possibly 
with no choir at all. At the time of the burning 
in 1136 the building had not gone very far 
toward completion, and afterward, as the resto- 
ration and the new work dragged on, great altera- 
tions were made on the original plan. When 
the choir—possibly we ought to call it the new 
choir—was finished in 1240, the change was con- 
sidered so great that there was a fresh dedication 
of the cathedral. There had been a spire for 
twenty years before that, but the famous spire 
dated from 1315, when the cathedral was pro- 
nounced complete. There were twelve bays in 
the nave and twelve in the choir, giving a long 
and beautiful perspective from the west doorway 
to the Lady Chapel with its fine wheel-window 
in the east. The transepts were peculiar, in that 
they had important entrances in the north and 
south, and aisles on both the east and the west 
sides.” 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE January Harper’s contains an article by Mr. 
J. A. Wheelock on ‘‘ The New Northwest,” from 
which we have quoted in the department of ‘‘ Leading 
Articles.” 
A GROUP OF AMERICAN PLAYERS. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton contributes some readable 
reminiscences of ‘‘A Group of Players,” which include 
Edwin Booth, “Billy” Florence, Lawrence Barrett, 
John McCullough, Lester Wallack, and Henry J. Mon- 
tague. Mr. Hutton isa man whose sincere and enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the personal charm which the 
histrionic temperament so often has, delights in the 
sympathetic, gentle, and ‘‘sweet” character of Henry 
J. Montague, whom he can call ‘‘a womanly man in a 
way without being at all unmanly.” He tells, too, of 
the handsome face and winning smile of “ Billy ” Flor- 
ence, of whom he says: ‘‘At the time of his death I 
knew of no man on the English-speaking stage who did 
so many things so well. Florence was a great: joker, 
and his last joke was not the least notable of his efforts. 
He always stopped at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and on 
his last visit there found that Fritz, the barber who 
always shaved him, was dead. Florence could not go to 
the funeral on account of his professional engagements, 
but when the boys in the shop told him of having raised 
twenty-three dollars for a floral tribute, Florence said : 
‘Here are twenty-seven more. Make it something 
handsome.’ In return he was asked to prepare the 
motto to be fixed in purple violets across the mass of 
enormous white roses which had been ordered for the 
occasion—something everybody would understand and 
which Fritz himself would have liked. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the actor said ‘ Next,’ and the word 
was accepted and adopted.” ‘To support his belief in 
the fine tone which is possible in the actor’s character, 
Mr. Hutton tells of joining Florence and McCullough in 
Delmonico’s café just before he, Mr. Hutton, was going 
to be married. When that fact was announced McCul- 
lough replied that he was glad of it. ‘‘And then he 
spoke as a bishop might have spoken of the ennobling 
influence upon any man of a good woman’s love. Flor- 
ence coincided with him in every point ; and rarely has 
woman received a more touching tribute than was paid 
her by those two play-actors in a public restaurant.” 


SOME HOPE FOR POPULAR JUDGMENT. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in the “‘ Editor’s Study,” 
finds some ground for optimism in the popularity of 
Tennyson’s work throughout the English-speaking 
world, and he is final enough in his judgment of the 
Victorian poet to place him with such company as is 
mentioned in this paragraph: ‘The stepping-stones 
along the highway of the centuries are not many. 
Homer, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe—they are 
not many ; they and the heroes of action whose memory 
the writers have helped to save from indistinctness. 
Tennyson is one of them. . . . We talk, and advisedly, 


of the want of literary appreciation in this hasty time. 
We see how sky-rockets are stared at, and how popular 
are many feeble, banal, and meretricious productions. 
And we say the public has no discrimination. 


But there 


seems to be somehow existing a sound popular judg 
ment. When anything genuine appears, the world is 
not very slow to take it to heart. Witness the quick 
response, only the other day, to Rudyard Kipling’s 
‘Recessional.’” — 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE January Century lends several of its pages to 
Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent 
and writer, for the purpose of exploding ‘‘A Myth of 
Waterloo,” the myth in question being that on the day 
before Waterloo the Duke of Wellington rode over to 
Wavre to ascertain definitely what aid he was to expect. 
from Blucher in the impending battle. Mr. Forbes sifts 
the evidence brought forward by Colonel Maurice, the 
chief authority for the story, and succeeds pretty well 
in proving that the ride to Wavre was never ridden. 
Mr. Forbes’ chief evidence in rebuttal of Colonel Mau- 
rice is that none of Lockhart’s superior officers ever 
spoke of a knowledge of it; that Wellington could not 
have evaded identification in the Prussian camp, and 
that notwithstanding the efforts of several Boswells to 
pump from the Duke of Wellington some testimony in 
regard to it, none of them has ever shown the slightest 
results. Moreover, the Duke of Wellington contra- 
dicted the story with his own lips in 1837, and in 1842 
vicariously. This last Mr. Forbes considers the most 
final proof of all and sufficiently final for any one. 


A NEW NOVEL BY DR. MITCHELL. 


The versatile and prolific Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has not. 
breathed between the end of his fine novel, ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne,” and the beginning of a new story, the first 
chapters of which appear in this number of the Century, 
called ‘‘The Adventures of Francois.” The hero is the 
famous Frangois Villon, foundling, thief, juggler, and 
fencing-master during the French Revolution. 

Gustav Kobbé gives some dramatic examples of 
“ every-day heroism” in an article under that title. 


THE FRENCH LACK OF GENIALITY. 


There is a good article on ‘“‘French Wives and 
Mothers,” by Anna L. Bicknell, with illustrations by 
the inimitable Boutet de Monvel. The writer finds a 
lack of genial kindness in the French home. The French 
are well satisfied to let people attend to their own busi- 
ness. They are not hospitable, and do not like to have 
an outsider admitted totheir home. Miss Bicknell gives. 
some curious instances of this spirit. At the same time 
they are willing to show absolute sacrifice of self for 
some given specific motive, and their love of dramatic 
contrasts leads ladies of the highest rank who seem to 
be almost engrossed by frivolous pleasures to perfectly 
heroic acts of charity. 

Leonard Huxley, a son of the famous scientist, con- 
tributes a paper giving some “Scenes from Huxley’s 
Home Life,” with some very interesting matters con- 
cerning the relations of the father to his children. 

Another very fascinating collection of reminiscences 
is Martha Littlefield Phillips’ ‘‘ Recollections of Wash- 
ington and His Friends.” 

Altogether this number of the Century is a notable 
one. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE January Scribner’s contains a deliverance from 
Mr. Reginald De Koven entitled ‘‘Some Tenden- 
cies of Modern Opera,” in the course of which the author 
of “‘Robin Hood” works delicately up to his proposition 
that “‘the great stumbling-block in the way of operatic 
development at the present time, if not Wagner, is cer- 
tainly Wagnerism.” Mr. De Koven quarrels with the 
introductica of the leitmotiv on the ground that this 
musical device is pictorial rather than emotionally sug- 
gestive—‘‘and it is emotional suggestiveness which is 
at the base of all modern musical thought.” Notwith- 
standing his obvious efforts to arrive at his conclusion 
without arraying the Wagnerian myrmidons against 
him, Mr. De Koven will probably find them in open op- 
position at once when he says: “Future writers of 
opera, while not neglecting the orchestral lesson which 
Wagner taught, will inevitably recur to a saner use of 
the human voice. . . . We shall also, one would think, 
in future operas, when we have more thoroughly assimi- 
lated the great lessons that Wagner taught, and shaken 
out the chaff from the grain, come back to a more sim- 
ple, a more lucid, a less complex and less turgid man- 
ner of expression.” Mr. De Koven thinks that Verdi’s 
‘‘ Falstaff” is as little appreciated and understood, as 
regards its possible bearing on future operatic develop- 
ment by the public of the present day. as ‘‘ Lohengrin ” 
was when first produced. 

After a long silence, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is heard 
again in the opening chapters of ‘‘Red Rock: A Chron- 
icle of Reconstruction.” The story opens in Virginia, 
in the year preceding the war, and is obviously bound on 
a quest for the honor awaiting the novel of the civil 
war. It is, to judge from the first chapters, a very pic- 
turesque and pretty story, and shows that Mr. Page has 
not allowed his pen to rust during these several years of 
inactivity. 

Another feature of this number is the first install- 
ment of ‘‘The Story of the Revolution,” which is being 
told by the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, with many and 
many illustrations. Itis probably to be a serial of some 
length, as these first twenty-nine pages only reach 
through ‘‘The First Blow.” 

Bret Harte contributes a two-page poem, ‘The Birds 
of Cirencester,” with fine illustrations by Howard Pyie. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E have quoted in another department from Mr. 

KE. L. Godkin’s essay which opens the January 

Atlantic Monthly, on “‘The Growth and Expression of 
Public Opinion.” 

It is followed by a charming article by John Muir on 
“The Wild Parks and Forest Reservations of the 
West.” Mr. Muir as a poet, as well as a naturalist and 
explorer and a magazine writer, or rather in all those 
capacities, delights in the tendency, becoming more 
marked every day of the nerve-shaken, free, civilized 
American, to go out into the wilderness. He is begin- 
ning to find out that ‘going to the mountains is going 
home ; that: wildness is a necessity ; and that mountain 
parks and reservations are useful, not only as fountains 
of timber and irrigating rivers, but as fountains of life. 
Awakening from the stupefying effects of the vice of 
over-industry and the deadly apathy of luxury, they are 
trying as best they can to mix and enrich their own 
little ongoings with those of Nature, and to get rid of 
rust and disease. Briskly venturing and roaming, some 
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are washing off sins and cobweb cares of the devil’s 
spinning in all-day storms on mountains ; sauntering 
in rosiny pine woods or in gentian meadows, brushing 
through chaparral, bending down and parting sweet, 
flowery sprays ; tracing rivers to their sources, getting 
in touch with the nerves of Mcther Earth; jumping 
from rock to rock, feeling the life of them, learning the 
songs of them. panting in whole-souled exercise and re- 
joicing in aeep, long-drawn breaths of pure wildness. 
This is fine and natural and full of promise.” 

Mr. Muir goes on from this hopeful consideration to 
speak of the particular regions still left in their prime- 
val beauty in the great West. During the past thirty 
years that most beautiful central valley of California, 
500 miles long and 50 miles wide, has been turned 
from one continuous bed of golden and purple flowers. 
into a farm of plowed fields and pasture lands, and most 
of our finest forests have been scarred and ravaged. 
The most extensive, least spoiled, and most unspoilable 
of the gardens of the continent are the vast tundras of 
Alaska. They extend from about latitude 62 degrees to 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean. They show undulating 
beds of flowers in summer and in winter sheets of white 
snow flowers. Though they are small in stature, they 
are bright and cheery, and in the spring rise high 
enough to ripple and wave in the wind and display 
masses of purple, yellow, and blue. This vast region, 
especially that about Kotzebu Sound, has been pro- 
tected by frost from depredation. 

Aside from Alaska, the health and pleasure grounds 
left in the West are chiefly the four National 
Parks, the Yellowstone, Yosemite, General Grant, and. 
Sequoia, and thirty forest reservations, all of them 
fairly accessible. These reservations contain 40,000,- 
000 acres of land, most of which is not yet spoiled, 
though most of it is wasted. Mr. Muir goes on to de- 
scribe these different sanctuaries of the wilderness as 
only he can. 

Gilbert Parker begins a new novel in this number of 
the Atlantic which opens with the opening of the nine- 
teenth century as to time, and in the Norman-English 
island of Jersey as to place. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson contributes an article 
on “Literary Paris Twenty Years Ago” which makes 
very pleasant reading, and Mr. Edward M. Shepard 
analyzes the recent municipal elections and their results 
in his essay entitled ‘‘The Political Inauguration of the 
Greater New York.” 

At the conclusion of an essay on ‘‘ The Present Scope 
of Government” Mr. Eugene Wambaugh decides there is 
no sufficient reason to fear that by and by Government 
willinterfere dangerously with individual liberty, or will 
undertake more than it can undertake successfully, nor 
that it will fail to enlarge its scope as soon as there is 
seen to be a necessity for enlargement; and he thinks 
that the governing factor is the demand for individual 
liberty, and the intent to secure the public welfare will 
automatically prevent an undue movement in either 
direction. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s much-talked-of ‘“‘Christian” is very 
much cut up in the anonymous essay ‘“ ‘ Moral’ Melo- 
drama to Order,” by an author who makes a chemical 
analysis of ‘“‘ The Christian ” as follows : 

“‘Ttem, one suicide ; item, three murders ; item, one 
bloodhound ; item, four seductions; item, ballet-girls, 
gamblers, monks ; item, two deaths in bed ; item, music 
halls, thieves’ dens ; item, one impossible heroine ; item, 
one impossible hero ; item, one ha’penny worth of pur- 
pose to this intolerable deal of bombast.” 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


4 X JE have quoted in another department from 

Mr. Herbert E. Hamblen’s chapter in ‘The 
Life of a Railroad Man,” and from Mr. Norman Hap- 
good’s article on Boutet de Monvel, the painter of 
children. 

Cy Warman has a characteristically breezy chapter of 
his European experiences, which he calls ‘‘An Ameri- 
can at Karlsbad.” Here is a paragraph from his picture 
of the passing show at that great resort : 


CY WARMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF KARLSBAD. 


“Tt is a great show: men and women from every- 
where, with every disease that can possibly be charged 
to the liver, stomach, or gall. Even nervous people come 
there for the baths; and get well, or think they do, which 
is the same thing. There are men whose skin and eyes 
are yellow; and others green as olives ; German dandies 
who walk like pacing greyhounds; fat young Germans 
‘who seem to be walking on eggs: and old, gouty Ger- 
mans who do not walk at all,but shuffle. There are big, 
bony Britons in knickerbockers and elderly Englishmen 
whose love of plaids is largely responsible for the daily 
rains that come to this otherwise delightful region. 
There are modest Americans, with their pretty wives 
and daughters; and other Americans, who talk loud in 
the lobbies and cafés; Tyrolese, in green hats trimmed 
in feathers; and Polish Jews,with little corkscrew curls 
hanging down by their ears, such as we see in Jerusa- 
lem. Then there are a few stray Frenchmen, walking 
alone; and once—but not more than once--in a while a 
Parisian lady, and you know her by the charming cut 
of her skirt and the way she holdsit up and the beauti- 
ful dream of a petticoat the act discloses. There are 
Austrian soldiers in long coats, and officers in pale. blue 
uniforms, spurred and cinched like the corset-wearers of 
France.” 

CHARLES A. DANA AT VICKSBURG. 


In Mr. Charles A. Dana’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Civil 
War,” the third chapter of which appears in this num- 
ber, the late editor writes of life in the trenches at 
Vicksburg, of Grant’s efforts to secure reénforcements, 
and the diversions of the camp behind Vicksburg. When 
the Federal army entered Vicksburg on its capitulation 
Mr. Dana says that the buildings were in much better 
condition than he expected from the tremendous bom- 
bardment that had been going on so long. There 
were, however, a great many people living in caves 
under the banks, and the shells could not get at these 
vaults at all. There were immense stores of ammuni- 
tion and siege guns, so immense that General Grant 
said there was enough to keep up the defense for six 
years at the rate they were using it. Mr. Dana’s ac- 
count of what he saw, and the quotations from his 
lengthy telegrams to Secretary Stanton, make a more 
graphic picture of the portions of the civil war which 
form his subject-matter than any other history we have 
ever read. 

The fiction in this numberof McClure’s is made up of 
the features we have been accustomed to find in 
that bright little magazine. Robert Barr has a short 
story called ‘The Long Ladder;” Anthony Hope con- 
ttinues his ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,” which is embellished 
‘with a frontispiece full-page illustration by C. D. Gib- 
son, and there are short stories by authors of less 
fame. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


N the January Cosmopolitan the third chapter is 
given of the imaginary history of ‘‘Our Late War 
with Spain.” The Germans and Canadians appear as 
active participants in this sanguinary conflict, a con- 
clusion to which is promised in the next number of the 
Cosmopolitan. 

A schedule of the curricula of the Cosmopolitan Uni- 
versity is printed in this number, and the announce- 
ment is made that President Potter has enrolled more 
than 12,000 applicants for admission, a little more than 
four months after the plan had been first given to the 
public. President Potter has gathered his corps of as- 
sistants, and the preliminary organization has been 
completed. The Cosmopolitan Magazine has made an 
appropriation of $150,000, payable in annual installments 
not to exceed $30,000 each, for the maintenance of the 
university, that sum being regarded as ample for the 
suvport of the institution for five years. But the un- 
expected dimensions which the undertaking has as- 
sumed render these resources entirely insufficient for 
the services to be performed in view of the daily grow- 
ing list of applicants. The editor hopes there will be 
generous-minded and appreciative people who will give 
such help as lies in their power, and announcement 
is made that any student who wishes to may contribute 
a fee of five dollars per quarter. 

Mr. John Brisben Walker, editor of the magazine, 
makes a protest over his signature against the practice 
in modern journalism of distorting news in a sensa- 
tional direction and the resulting impossibility of find- 
ing truthful things in our average daily papers. He in- 
stances an occasion when he asked a reporter “why he 
had misrepresented me in an interview which he had 
sought at my home some days previously. ‘The man- 
aging editor wished me to color it to suit the paper’s 
proclivities,’ he replied. ‘Why did you not refuse to do 
so?’ was asked. ‘It would have meant loss of job,’ was 
the reply.” Mr. Walker thinks that in its heart the 
public is tired of inaccuracy and wants truth, and it is 
a good business certainty that truth will pay in journal- 
ism. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

7 a January Ladies’ Home Journal has a read- 

able feature in “The Inner Experiences of a 
Cabinet Member’s Wife,” an article written under the 
pen name of “ Mrs. Cummings,” and in the form of let- 
ters to her sister. The editor says that the name of the 
Cabinet member's wife is for obvious reasons withheld, 
and that no attempt at portraiture has been made in 
the illustrations. She says that Washington is a poor 
place for the matrimonial prospects of young girls. 
‘They have a choice between the department clerks, 
whose salaries are barely enough to keep one, let alone 
two; the poor young army man, rich old politicians 
whose first wives have succumbed to the battle with 
social duties, and the attachés at the legations, many 
of whom secure the appointments, it is said, in hopes of 
picking up an American millionairess, as they are often 
poor younger sons themselves.” ‘Mrs. Cummings” 
says: ‘“‘One thing that strikes me particularly is that 
the Anglomaniacs are so much more English than the 
Englishmen of the legation. Many of the departinent 


clerks who go into society, and who pay for their invita- 
tions by their presence and good nature, clip their words 
and put on English airs untll quite frequently, even 
when listening intently, I cannot understand one word 
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they say.” One of the millionaire Senators keeps a man 
of worldly breeding and position in his familly on a very 
big salary, in return for which he arranges all their 
entertainments, engages the artists for musicales, super- 
vises the house decorations, and generally regulates the 
family behavior, even to the selection of dresses, it is 
said. 

The bright and undismayed Miss Lilian Bell con- 
tinues to contribute letters to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal describing her foreign experiences. She is occupied 
at present with her first days in Paris and her corre- 
spondence constitutes a very readable and fresh series 
of travel sketches. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 

I N the January Lippincott’s an essay on ‘“ Druggists, 

Ancient and Modern,” for the facts of which Mr. 
Oscar Herzberg is responsible, says that the origin of 
the druggist is shrouded in mystery, but that he ob- 
tained when the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria were 
made, and that in Egypt one branch of the priesthood 
of Isis was proficient in his art. In Germany Mr. Herz- 
berg can find no record of a drug store prior to 1267, 
when there was one at Miinster. It was in the seven- 
teenth century that the druggist came to America, and 
‘in 1636 the colony of Virginia had already passed a law 
which regulated the prices and fees of the druggist. 
‘The apothecary does not seem to have gained much in 
social status, to judge from the fact that Governor 
Hunter, of New Jersey, was one of the trade. New 
Jersey is credited by Mr. Herzberg with the honor of 
having produced the first patent medicine, in ‘‘ Tusca- 
rora Rice,” sold as a consumption cure by Mrs. Masters 
in 1711. She erected a large factory in New Jersey, and 
probably inaugurated the patent-medicine trade in the 
United States. 

George Ethelbert Walsh tells about the great botanic 
gardens of the world, and shows how far ahead of the 
Americans most countries are in beautiful and edi- 
fying public gardens. The largest botanic garden of 
the European continent is the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, two hundred and fifty years old, and the home of 
fashion and of student life. In England the Kew Gar- 
-dens are the most famous, and probably the most exten- 
sive plant collection of the whole world. They were 
laid out by Queen Elizabeth with her own hands. They 
cover three hundred acres, and are crowded with all the 
rare and beautiful plants and trees of the world, ar- 
ranged, classified, grouped, and named so that he who 
runs may read. 

Mr. Calvin D. Wilson tells of some of the picturesque 
things that are to be seen on ‘‘the eastern shore” of 
Virginia, the home of the terrapin and innumerable 
ducks and snipe and fish. In fact, Mr. Wilson tells us 
that ‘the eastern shore” produces more table delica- 
cies than any other region in the world of equal area, 
and it is plain that a family may there enjoy the lux- 
uries of life cheaper than elsewhere, and that the really 
poor man can live for less on the peninsula than any- 
where else, save perhaps certain parts of Asia. The 
rural negro there averages $200 a year for his work, 
while many do not make $100, but he is able to get an 
abundant supply of food and clothing. A cabin on a 
patch of ground may be rented for $20 a year ; 1,000 her- 
ring can be bought for 50 cents, and cured and barreled 
for 50 cents more, etc., etc. 

The complete novel of the month is ‘‘.John Olmstead’s 
Nephew,” by Henry W. French. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


N the January number of the Chautauquan Mr. 
Charles S. Burwell answers the question, ‘Should 
the Government Establish Postal Savings Banks?” 
more decidedly in the affirmative than most writers who 
have been heard recently. He believes the postal sav- 
ings banks would supply a public need that cannot in 
the nature of things be supplied by private enterprise, 
that they would promote thrift and good citizenship, 
and would thus prove a great boon to millions of our 
people. He makes a rough guess at the total deposits 
under a postal savings bank system such as has been 
suggested of $700,000,000, and he has no suggestions to 
make concerning the profitable and conservative invest- 
ment of such a huge sum. 

Mr. G. A. Copeland gives a slight sketch of ‘The 
Fishing Industry of the United States,” in the course of 
which he tells us that on the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland alone there were 88 men lost last year in this 
occupation, the year before 94men, and the year before 
30 vessels and 137 men. Twenty years ago as many as 
681 fishermen went to their death in this dangerous re- 
gion alone. The average loss of vessels is 15 every 
twelve months on the Banks. When one considers the 
average which this shows for the total number of people 
engaged in fishing on the Banks, and the small amount 
of possible gain to be derived from the fearfully hard 
and exposed work, it seems curious that it should sur- 
vive as a regular occupation. 





MUNSEY’S. 
la the January Munsey’s Dr. A. Conan Doyle says 
that his favorite novelist is Sir Walter Scott, 
though Charles Reade’s “‘ The Cloister and the Hearth” 
is spoken of in superlative, too. 

Theodore Dreiser has a pleasant sketch of ‘ The 
Haunts of Bayard Taylor,” in which he describes the 
bucolic scenery of that quiet Pennsylvania village on 
the Brandywine, in Chester County, where Mr. Taylor 
had his beautiful country home, at Kennet Square. 
Mr. Dreiser says that five years before he died, in 18738, 
Mr. Taylor wrote from Germany to a friend who had 
congratulated him on his success in life: ‘You ex- 
aggerate what you consider my successes. From 1854 
to 1862 or thereabouts, I had a good deal of popularity 
of the cheap, ephemeral sort. It began to decline at the 
time when I began to see the better and truer work in 
store for me, and I] let it go, feeling that I must begin 
anew and acquire a second reputation of a different 
kind. For the last five years I have been engaged in the 
struggle, which is not yet over.” 

The features of Munsey’s for 1898 are to be, in the way 
ef fiction, a new story by Stanley J. Weyman called 
“The Castle Inn,” and one by Max Pemberton called 
“The Womanof Kronstadt.” 


THE BOOKMAN. 


HE Bookman, in its editorial comment, calls Phil 
May, the young artist who has taken Du Mau- 

rier’s place on Puneh, the most gifted black-and-white 
artist of our time. ‘He is now exclusively retained by 
Punch and the Graphic, so that his days as a free-lance 
are over.” Mr. May is thirty-three years old, and has 
been making his living since he was a boy of twelve. 
His favorite author is Dickens, whom he cen read all 
day long, and in whose many pages he cannot find 
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one dull one. It is certainly fortunate, under these cir- 
cumstances, that Mr. May is the man who is going to 
make illustrations to the édition de luxe of Dickens’ 
works to be brought out by Mr. George Allen this year. 

The Bookman says that quite the most-talked-of 
woman in London now is Mrs. Craigie, otherwise known 
as “‘ John Oliver Hobbes,” and whose latest book, ‘‘ The 
School for Saints,” promises to make her as notable as 
Sarah Grand. She says she adopted the name of ‘‘ John 
Oliver Hobbes” to keep her from being sentimental. 

The Bookman has discovered a new Scotch romancer, 
Mr. Neil Munro, whose “John Splendid” will appear 
during the year in Blackwood’s Magazine. Mr. Munro 
is a Highlander, one of the few left. ‘John Splendid” 
is his first sustained effort, and is, according to the 
Bookman, “‘ a remarkabie performance, recalling the 
best of Stevenson, and succeeding where Stevenson 
failed, in portraying a womanly heroine with a glamour 
of witchery that wins the reader from the start.” 

The ‘‘American Bookman” selected for this number 
is Walt Whitman, who is discussed by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe. 





THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE. 


BRIEF article by Goldwin Smith in refutation of 

the Bacon-Shakespeare theory opens the Christ- 

mas number of the Canadian Magazine. Mrs. Delia 

Bacon, who originated the theory, is believed by Pro- 

fessor Smith to have been inspired by her natural 

regard for the name, thinking that the plays were too 
good to have been written by any one but a Bacon. 

‘““With Booker’s Column” is the title of a series of 
personal reminiscences of the Fenian raid of 1866, by 
Robert Larmour. This article deals with a rather 
obscure passage of border history, and is interesting as 
showing the present Canadian point of view. 

Dr. Bourinot’s papers on ‘The Makers of the Domin- 
ion of Canada” are dealing with a great range of topics 
connected with the early history of what now forms 
the Dominion. 

The magazine has had a good year, and promises a 
number of important features for the ensuing volumes. 





THE ARENA. 
\ , YE have already quoted at length from Mr. James 
J. Wait’s article entitled ‘‘Our Interstate Pro- 
tective Tariffs,” in the January Arena. 

Governor Rogers, of Washington, writing in this 
number on ‘* Freedom and Its Opportunities,” takes the 
ground that the right of taxation for public purposes 
does not obtain in the case of land used and occupied by 
the individual citizen as a necessary means of support 
and not needed for public use. He would expressly ex- 
empt by law every homestead valued at not more than 
$2,500 from taxation of every kind. 

The Canadian view of the question of annexation to 
the United States is set forth in an article by John D. 
Spence, who uses considerable space in controverting 
the position maintained by Prof. Goldwin Smith in 
favor of some aggressive action on the part of the 
United States. Mr. Spence contends that Canadians 


are very well content to remain as they are, that they 
have as much political freedom now as the citizens of 
the United States, that certain forms of lawlessness 
which flourish in some parts of this country are un- 
known in Canada, and that they have no reason for de- 


siring annexation. 
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The benefits of municipal proprietorship of quasi- 
public enterprises are very fairly discussed by Mr. 
Augustus L. Mason, who closes his article with an 
ingenious proposition by which cities having constitu- 
tional debt limitations may secure the creation by the 
Legislature of one or more ‘auxiliary corporations” 
with all their capital stock owned by the city. 

‘The powers of such an auxiliary corporation would 
relate to the ownership and operation of one or more of 
these local enterprises. It might have officers quite in- 
dependent of the city government, or the mayor and 
other city officials might be, ex-officio, its officers. The 
debt of such an auxiliary corporation would not form 
any part of the city debt. It would represent theactual 
investment, and would gradually disappear by means 
of a sinking fund raised from the operation of the 
properties.” 

In an article on American domesticity Mrs. Helen 
Campbell describes the ‘‘stag towns” of the West and 
the ‘‘she towns” of New England. The latter are 
“those cotton-mill towns of New England and the 
South or West, in which, as one goes through the poorer 
streets, house after kouse is found to be locked up, little 
faces looking from the windows. The mother and oider 
children, if she has them, are at work in the mill, and 
the baby and younger ones locked up at home. Often 
the husbands of the women who make up the ‘she 
towns’ are at the remote West, in the ‘stag camp,’ or, 
at the best, working a distance from home. In any case 
there is an enormous disparity of men in Massachusetts ; 
for example, out of 61,246 workers in the cotton mills, 
nearly 32,000 are women and 7,579 are children.” 

Mr. B. O. Flower contributes to this number a study 
of ‘‘ James G. Clark, the American Laureate of Labor,” 
and Dr. John Clark Ridpath indulges in a satirical 
editorial on ‘‘Plutocracy and War.” 





THE FORUM. 


R. BRYCE’S article in the December Forwm on 
“The Policy of Annexation for America” is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this number. 

Ex-Comptroller Eckels reviews the work of the Wol- 
cott Commission, and concludes that the experience of 
the past six months has only confirmed the opinion 
widely held before the appointment of the commission, 
that an international agreement is in fact an impossi- 
bility, and that the quest of bimetallism should be 
abandoned by the American people. 

In the third installment of Senator Morrill’s “‘ Notable 
Letters from My Political Friends” appears a letter 
from Horace Greeley, dated March 12, 1872, which con- 
cludes as follows : 

‘As to myself, the end of my career cannot be distant. 
I was a pack-horse for Weed and Seward for the first 
half of my career. I revolted at last, and was not ruined. 
I can bear whatever the future has in store for me.” 

Capt. J. C. Ayres, U.S.A., proposes a scheme of in- 
struction by which our national guard may be made 
more effective for seacoast defense. He urges the or- 
ganization by the States on the Atlantic coast of regi- 
ments of seacoast artillery. 

Gustav Kobbé says of the dramatist, Gerhart Haupt- 
mann: 

“His plays are analytical, but they also have action, 
the throb of poetry, and the warm glowof passion. He 
is not a ‘decadent’ dramatist. He is no more to be 
classed with Ibsen or Maeterlinck than Goethe is. He 
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is the greatest figure in German literature—perhaps in 
all literature—to-day. He is the one living poet who is 
also a born writer of plays, the one living master of 
realism who is also a master of idealism.” 

The Hon. Charles A. Prouty, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, writes on the subject of railway 
pooling, concluding that the right to make pooling con- 
tracts would to a large extent doaway with the demor- 
alization of rates and bring about good results. He em- 
phasizes, however, the fact that in legislation of this 
kind the public interests must first of all be protected, 
and that the present interstate commerce law is practi- 
cally powerless to offer such protection. 

The Hon. Daniel Agnew, ex-Chief Justice of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, makes an argument to prove 
the unconstitutionality of the pending Hawaiian treaty 
with the United States. This is a phase of the question 
to which neither party in the controversy is directing 
much attention, and the points adduced by Mr. Agnew, 
while they should be given due weight, are not likely to 
affect the decision of the question in the public mind. 

Chairman Loud, of the Congressional Post Office Com- 
mittee, advocates, as astep toward economy in the postal 
service, the exclusion from the privilege of second-class 
matter of all books or reprintsof books, and the aboli- 
tion of the sample-copy privilege. These two changes 
would, he says, effect a saving to the Government of 
about $13,000,000 a year. He estimates that one-third of 
the second-class matter now carried would be cut off by 
the reforms proposed. Sample copies and books would 
then pay eight cents a pound, which would make this 
class of matter about half self-sustaining. 

The Hon. Herman C. Kudlich, one of the city magis- 
trates of New York, who before he took office had had 
much experience and contact with the poorer classes of 
New York’s citizens in the courts, contributesa thought- 
ful article on ‘‘The Abuse of the Police Power.” He 
shows that the power of making arrests is frequently 
abused by the police of New York, and doubtless by 
those of other cities as well, and that the police power 
and the judiciary system do not always codéperate as 
they should to promote the ends of justice. He asserts, 
however, that great improvement has lately been made 
in the New York police force, which is now moreefficient 
in preventing and suppressing crime than ever before. 
The faithful and honest application of the civil-service 
system has greatly improved the force. 

Professor Price, of Oxford University. writes on ‘‘ The 
Present Condition of Economic Science ;” Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts has a suggestive paper on ‘‘The Poetry 
of Nature ;” Prof. R. Eucken, of Jena, contributes an 
instructive article on ‘ Liberty in Teaching in the Ger- 
man Universities,” and Prof. Theodore W. Hunt, of 
Princeton, defines ‘‘The Mission of Literature.” 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


| another department we have quoted from the 
articles on ‘‘The National Government and the 
Public Health,” from the Hon. Frederic C. Penfield’s 
account of “‘England’s Absorption of Egypt,” and from 
Mr. A. C. James’ exposition of the advantages of Ha- 
waiian annexation, all appearing in the December num- 
ber of the North American. 

Prof. Cesare Lombroso begins a series of studies 
attempted with a view to answering the question, 
‘“‘Why Homicide Has Increased in the United States.” 
As regards the effect of immigration, Professor Iom- 
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broso believes that the greater increase of homicides in 
the Atlantic States is due rather to the character than 
to the extent of the immigration. In the Central 
States, on the other hand, the crime of homicide is re- 
pugnant to most of the foreign settlers, who are largely 
composed of Germans and Swedes. He finds a much 
greater cause of homicide in the United States in the 
great number of colored people who live here. Accept- 
ing the statement that 60 per cent. of the homicides are 
furnished by the whites and the remaining 40 per cent. 
by the colored race, it must be remembered that the 
whites constitute 88 per cent. of the population and the 
colored race about 12 per cent. Professor Lombroso 
concludes, therefore, that if it were not for the negro 
population the crime of homicide would be almost as 
rare in the United States as it is in most civilized coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Dr. Louis Robinson contributes an original and at- 
tractive study in ‘‘The Psychology of Golf,” in whicl 
he attempts to explain what he terms the ‘“semi-aute 
matic actions” characterizing that game, which on 
analysis seem to reveal a wonderful complexity. 

The Hon. Robert P. Porter, in writing on ‘‘ The Cen- 
sus of 1900,” takes occasion to defend himself against 
the attacks of the civil-service reformers on the methods 
by which the eleventh census was taken. He contends 
that the defects of that census did not arise from the 
character of the employees, who were, in fact, a capable 
corps of experts, but resulted from delayed legislation, 
hasty preparation, and an overburdening of the office 
with useless inquiries. Col. Carroll D. Wright has de- 
clared his belief that the eleventh census was as good a 
one as any one could take under the present system. 
The faults of the present system are thus enumerated 
by Mr. Porter : 

‘1, Inadequate time for preparation. 

“2. A hard-and-fast law rushed through the day be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress, calling for innumer- 
able statistical investigations and inquiries, many of 
which are useless and impracticable, and some of which 
are impossible. 

“3, Supplemental quesiions for the twenty million or 
more schedules, called for by Congress ninety days prior 
to the actual enumeration. 

“4, Placing upon the shoulders of the superintendent, 
whose mind should be fully occupied with his experts 
in planning the work, the responsibility of the appoint- 
ment of an office force of several thousand clerks.” 

Captain Crowninshield, of the navy, makes a plea for 
the speedy completion by our Government of the Nicara- 
gua Canal. He says that as a political factor in in- 
creasing the influence and power of this country in the 
Pacific the canal will be far-reaching. In the event of 
a war to-day with Japan over the Hawaiian Islands we 
should be at a disadvantage because of the fact that at 
this time Japan’s naval force is greater than our Pacific 
and Asiatic squadrons combined. To reénforce our 
Pacific fleet we should be obliged to send ships from 
our Atlantic squadron, forcing them to make a voyage 
of 12,000 miles, thus consuming many weeks ; whereas 
with the Nicaragua Canal in existence, our whole North 
Atlantic squadron could be transported to the Pacific 
within a week, thus enabling us to more than double 
our naval strength in the Pacific. 

Prof. R. H. Thurston, of Cornell University, calls 
attention to the great lack of well-trained engineers in 
our navy. He says that the cost of educating such 
engineers at Harvard, Johns Hopkins, or Cornell is only 
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about one-eighth the cost of educating a graduate of tle 
United States Naval Academy. It would certainly 
seem as if the Government should take advantage of 
the facilities for this special kind of training which are 
already provided by private institutions. 

Mr. J. O’Connor Power writes on ‘‘ Edmund Burke 
and His Abiding Influence ;” William H. Rideing has 
an article on ‘Tennyson in the Isle of Wight,” and 
Albert D. Vandam describes the life of ‘‘ Officers in the 
French Army.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
HE Fortnightly Review for December contains 
Baron de Coubertin’s *‘ French View of the Brit- 
ish Empire,” from which we have quoted elsewhere, and 
several other papers that are well worth reading. 
THE PROBLEM OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


Mr. William Archer writes some seventeen or eigh- 
teen pages on what he calls the Southampton-Pembroke 
problem. The young man of the sonnets was, in Mr. 
Archer's opinion, not Southampton, but Pembroke. He 
is quite sure about this. Hesays: 

‘‘T will try to show that the history of the sonnets no 
longer ranks among the obscurest of literary problems, 
but rather among those which we can solve with as near 
an approach to certainty as circumstantial evidence can, 
in the nature of things, afford.” 

Among other arguments which he uses in order to 
prove his case, he says : 

‘‘Southampton was, toall intents and purposes, aman 
of Shakespeare’s own time ; Pembroke, to all intents 
and purposes, belonged to a younger generation. There 
is the matter in a nutshell. The seven years’ difference 
in age between Pembroke and Southampton is equiva- 
lent to the difference between the altogether probable 
and the all but impossible.” 

THE INFLUENCE OF HENRY GEORGE IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson describes the circumstances under 
which Mr. George made his appearance in England, 
and explains how it “vas that he achieved so great a suc- 
cess. Mr. Hobson says : 

“The influence of George is notto be measured by the 
number or zeal of the advocates of a wholesale policy of 
nationalization of the land. It is rather to be traced in 
the energy which, during the last fifteen years, has 
freely flowed into many channels of land reform. George, 
like other prophets, codperated with the ‘spirit of the 
age.’ But after this just allowance has been made, 
Henry George may be considered to have exercised a 
more directly powerful formative and educative in- 
fluence over English radicalism of the last fifteen years 
than any other man.” 

‘* LORD ROSEBERY’S APOSTASY.” 

An anonymous writer makes bold to Genounce Lord 
Rosebery as an apostate because of the fashion in which 
he spoke at Manchester about free trade : 

“Ts Lord Rosebery a strong man or a weak man? Is 
he either a radical or an imperialist ? Is he aman of set 
purpose or a mere political kite swayed by every chang- 
ing gust of popular feeling? Lord Rosebery started 
public life with exalted ideas and apparently profound 
beliefs. Where are those ideas and those beliefs now ? 
If he has not renounced them all, he has at least shifted 
his ground till it is impossible to understand how much 
Either he has ‘a craven fear of being great’ 


remains. 
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or in his attempt to combine radicalism and imperial- 
ism he has landed himself in hopeless mental chaos and 
uncertainty. Mr. Chamberlain assures us that imperial 
federation, which used to be considered a fad and a. 
dream, is within measurable distance of realization, 
and Lord Rosebery would seem to have become a rene- 
gade from the cause in the very hour when its prospects 
are brightest.” 
A FRENCH ‘‘DOLL’S-HOUSE.” 


Some time before Ibsen wrote his ‘ Doll’s-House,” a 
Frenchman of the name of Villiers de ’Isle Adam wrote 
a play called ‘‘La Revolte,” which, curiously, antici- 
pates the motive of the play in which Hedda Gabler is 
the heroine. In the Frenchman’s play, however, the 
wife who anticipates the réle of Hedda Gabler, after 
departing from her husband in order to live her own 
life, discovers before the sun rises the next morning 
that it is no use, and she promptly goes back. She ex- 
plains the motive for her return as follows : 

‘*T could no more concentrate myself in meditation. 
I had forgotten how to soar above the world, how to 
shut my ears against the mocking laughter of mankind. 
It was over withme. . . . Oh, God! Isee it is too late. 
One must not stoop even to win freedom. I had given 
way too much—overvalued the daily bread. The eyes 
of my youth are gone. Enthusiasm too. Art no longer 
exalts. Silence does not appease me. That man has 
drunk up my soul as if it had been water. These four 
years of drudgery have broken my spirits—nothing can 
be blotted out. Itwas boasting to say I wanted to live. 
I give it up. I have become like those who have never 
had a glimpse of heaven. That man’s perpetual smile 
has filled my soul with bitterness and gloom. His ac- 
counts have crippled my mind. Whether he lives now 
or dies, it is just the same tome. I must remain what. 
I have become.” 


THE PROSPECT OF A CARLIST RISING. 


Three writers—the Marquis de Ruvigny, Cranstoun 
Metcalfe, and Leonard Williams—discourse on ‘The 
Crisis in Spain.” They are all Carlists, and they all be- 
lieve we are on the eve of a Carlist rising. They set 
forth lucidly the facts on which Don Carlos bases his 
claim to the throne, and it must be admitted that they 
make out a very good case. The Marquis de Ruvigny 
and Cranstoun Metcalfe say : 

“The situation is grave because it. seems impossible 
that a coup @état of this magnitude, even if successful, 
can be accomplished without bloodshed, and alteration 
in the dynasty may be regarded with alarm by the pow- 
ers, and will certainly be considered most seriously by 
the United States. Yet we know that such an altera- 
tion is to be attempted in the Peninsula before the 
world is many weeks older, and we therefore do not 
hesitate, as otherwise we might, to give a summary of 
the case for Don Carlos as we apprehend it to be. There 
may be local fighting more or less severe, but, except in 
the event of intervention by the powers, war there 
need not be.” 

Mr. Leonard Williams, who asks, ‘‘Can Sagasta Save 
Spain?” evidently thinks that the odds are heavily 
against it : 

“Carlism is ever dangerous in Spain, chiefly by rea- 
son of its obvious justice. The Salic Law is a perma- 
nent part and parcel of Spanish monarchy, and to sup- 
pose that a king like Ferdinand VIL., a libertine and 
scoundrel who never cared a button for his country’s 
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welfare, could validly bully the Cortes into gratifying a 
parent’s personal whim, is patently grotesque. The so- 
called Duke of Madrid is as much Charles VII. of Spain 
at this moment as our Victoria is legitimate sovereign 
of Great Britain. Two-thirds of the Spanish people are 
with him at heart, and in the last Carlist war, if Charles 
had displayed more valor, tact, and energy in combat, 
and less licentiousness toward the wives of his most 
loyal officers, he must, beyond a doubt, have stood upon 
the winning side. Even as it is, unless the present ad- 
ministrators of the boy-king mend their predecessors’ 
conduct toward the nation, there will be bloody fight- 
ing once anew in the Peninsula.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. C. Stein reviews Mrs. Oliphant’s book on ‘ Black- 
wood.” Mlle. Y. Blaze de Bury writes on the French 
actor Mounet Sully, and Mr. Nowell Smith. who 
criticises the poetry of William Morris, declares that it 
has no backbone, and that the poet, as he himself said, 
was only an idle singer of an empty day. The Rev. Dr. 
Moore concludes his essay on ‘Dante as a Religious 
Teacher” with the following sentence : 

‘“ And the sum and crown of all Dante’s religious 
teaching is the grand truth that the complete merging 
of the man’s will in the will of God is not only the 
essential condition of inward peace, but also that of in- 
tellectual and spiritual enlightenment. ‘If aman will 
to do his will he shall know of the doctrine.’ ” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

N the Ninetcenth Century for December M. Francis 
I de Pressensé renews his appeal to England to ally 
herself definitely with France and Russia. He main- 
tains that the policy of isolation was all very well when 
each of the powers stood on its own feet and played 
its own game for its own hand, but we are now in an 
era of syndicates and trade unions, and it is madness to 
remain isolated any longer. 


THE RESERVES FOR MANNING THE BRITISH FLEET. 


Lord Brassey and Lord Charles Beresford write on 
this subject, Lord Charles’ paper being nominally a 
criticism upon Lord Brassey’s, but he concludes it by 
propounding under twelve heads his own ideas as to 
what should be done. He says: 

“We require a reserve of at least seventy thousand 
officers and men, because we have to fill up the differ- 
ence between the limit at which we can put the active- 
service ratings and the number required in actual war- 
fare ; and, above and beyond, we must form a reserve to 
replace losses. It must be a reserve which has served 
in the fleet, because a reserve should always be the best 
men. It must not be a reserve of bluejackets alone, but 
of engine-room ratings and marines. We must increase 
the marines, and give them the charge of some of the 
coaling stations, because these must be under the con- 
trol of the admiral in command of the station in war 
time and not under control of a general.” 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY AS A TEACHER. 


Prof. Sir George Mivart, in his paper on ‘‘Some 
Reminiscences of Thomas Henry Huxley,” revives many 
pleasant memories of that redoubtable man of science. 
We have room for a brief extract : 

‘‘ For years I attended his lectures, but never once did 
I hear him make use of his position as teacher to incul- 
cate, or even hint at, his own theological views, or to 
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depreciate or assail what might be supposed to be the 
religion of his hearers. No one could have behaved 
more loyally in that respect, and a proof that I thought 
so is that I subsequently sent my own son to be his 
pupil at South Kensington, where his experience con- 
firmed what had previously been my own. On one oc- 
casion, when I was urging the danger of making un- 
guarded statements to the young and the possibility of 
impressions being thereby produced quite other than 
those intended, he replied: ‘It would be very wrong 
to do so, and at least tend to make young prigs of them. 
Children should be brought up in the mythology of 
their time and country, but as they grow up their ques- 
tions should be answered frankly.’” 
APPROVED—BY AN EXALTED PERSONAGE. 

Who is the Nineteenth Century's exalted personage ? 
I ask the question because Dr. Jorgensen’s article, giv- 
ing the ‘‘ Danish View of the Sleswig-Holstein Ques- 
tion,” is introduced with the following unusual im- 
primatur: 

“TThe following reply to Prof. Max Miiller’s article 
in the May number of this review is published at the 
desire of an exalted personage in this country inter- 
ested in the Danish side of the question, who considers 
that Prof. Max Miiller’s views are incorrect and incon- 
sistent with historic truth. The author died before he 
saw the proofs, which have been submitted to and ap- 
proved of by the same exalted personage.—EpD. NINE- 
TEEN7TH CENTURY.]” 

It is not necessary to follow Dr. Jorgensen in his 
polemic with Prof. Max Miiller, but the following is the 
only passage which has any bearing upon present-day 
politics. Speaking of the treatment which Denmark 
received at the hands of Germany, Dr. Jorgensen says : 

“Tt was not only that old legitimacy was overthrown 
by the total disregard of the Gottorp renunciation of 
Holstein in favor of King Christian the Ninth, nor that. 
old and continually renewed treaties in favor of the 
Danish crown’s right to Sleswig were torn asunder, but 
atso the principle of nationality—the sole principle 
which might with some show of right have been in- 
voked against the arrangement of 1852—was put aside 
in the most shameful way. More than one-half cf 
Sleswig is to this day inhabited by Danish people, who 
do not wish anything better than to return to the union 
with the mother country, whereas the Prussian Govern- 
ment endeavors, in spite of the promise given in Prague, 
by all possible means to subjugate the Danish element 
and to efface its national peculiarities. It is a slap in 
the face to the whole Scandinavian race, and a derision 
of the favorite talk in Germany of the solidarity of the 
German people.” 

THE FUTURE OF TAMMANY. 

Mr. F. A. McKenzie is not by any means prejudiced 
or bigoted on the subject of Tammany. He says: 

“Judged morally, it certainly promotes much friend- 
ship and social intercourse ; and many a poor man in 
New York has found his Tammany membership the 
greatest help whenin trouble. The'Tammany ‘captains’ 
may not be overscrupulous when it comes to winning 
an election, but they often enough give time, trouble, 
and money in helping comrades in distress, quite apart 
from any prospects of reward in votes.” 

His view as to the future is not very sanguine : 

“Tammany has now the opportunity to redeem its 
character. If it gives Greater New York an honest 
government, and performs one-half of the promises of 
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probity and capacity made in its election addresses, 
much of its past will be forgiven and forgotten by the 
world at large. But every prospect seems to point to 
its doing far otherwise. In Greater New York, with its 
three million people, its enormous patronage and im- 
mense revenue, an incapable or dishonest administra- 
tion will have such power of plunder and wrongdoing 
as the western world has never seen before. Even 
Tammany’s worst enemies cannot but hope that for 
once it will disappoint the fears of its foes and the hopes 
of many of its baser friends.” 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ‘‘SETTLEMENTS.” 


Canon Barnett, in one of his useful papers on the 
‘““Ways of Settlements and of Missions,” points out that 
missions are very different from settlements, and the 
advantages of the settlements which have sprung up 
all over the world in imitation of Toynbee Hall may be 
commended to any one who is wondering what he 
should do by way of benefiting his fellow-men. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for December opens 
with another short dialogue on the Liberal policy, 
which is published anonymously under a pseudonym, 
“A New Radical.” The ‘‘New Radical” writes well, 
and puts his points with much vigor. His theory is that 
the Liberal party can only find salvation by adopting a 
labor policy ; and he takes what he regards as the attack 
by the employers on trade unions in the engineers’ strike 
in order to point his moral. 


THE LIBERALS AND THE LABOR PARTY. 


He goes on to ask a representative of the official Lib- 
erals the following questions : 

‘““What in the name of wonder do you suppose your 
people do want todo? If you brayed your whole front 
bench in a mortar—or any of your other benches, for 
the matter of that—would you get a single ounce of 
constructive policy out of them? You are all dumb 
dogs—that’s what you are. You have the leaders you 
require. So long as you have no ideas and don’t want 
to bring anything to pass, what you require is not lead- 
ership, but figureheads. But propose something—any- 
thing. Show some sign that you are alive. At present 
you are a row of mummies solemnly propped up against 
a wall, and you do nothing with the situation but stick 
there and grin at it.” 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S BOOK. 


Mr. Andrew Lang writes on Mr. Grant Allen’s book, 
“The Evolution of the Idea of God.” The essay is 
hardly as carefully finished as most of Mr. Lang’s work. 
Here is a sentence in which Mr. Lang disposes sum- 
marily of one of Mr. Allen’s favorite theories : 

“Mr. Allen’s theory c* the origin of the belief in im- 
mortality rests on the aypothesis that cremation be- 
longs to a later stage cf culture than corpse preserving 
or burying. Ihave demonstrated that all modes of dis- 


posing of corpses coexist, and have coexisted, in the 
lowest stage of culture known to us in practice. There- 
fore we have only guesswork to guide us when we say 
that one mode was, everywhere, prior to another mode. 
And that demolishes Mr. Allen’s theory of the three 
corresponding stages of practice and belief.” 


> land. 
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THE LIBERAL CATHOLICS AND WHAT THEY WANT. 


A Roman Catholic, discreetly hiding his personality 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘Romanus,” deplores the 
action taken by the pope in issuing his letter concern- 
ing the Bible. ‘‘ Romanus” says: 

“This unfortunate letter isso shocking because it im- 
poses only on the weak and ignorant. Even at Rome 
they must know that a really vigorous attempt to 
force educated Catholics to affirm that there are no state- 
ments in the Old and New Testaments which are his- 
torically untrue would cause an exodus indeed !” 

“Romanus” tells us, what is not generally known, 
that the old Index Expurgatorius did not apply to Eng- 
The special mission of Liberal Catholicism, in 
‘“Romanus’” opinion, is to accommodate old doctrines 
to newly discovered truths. 


WOMEN’S WORK AND WOMEN’S WAGES. 


The Women’s Industrial Council recently conducted an 
inquiry into the actual earnings of four hundred working 
women of London who earn money by working at home. 
Nine-tenths of them belong to sixteen of the different 
regular small trades. According to the writer of this 
article, which is anonymous, the inquiry proves that ‘‘a 
considerable proportion of women who avowedly work 
for supplementary profits earn more per hour, and some- 
times at the same work and same rate, than those who 
grind for daily bread. If this be so, then the common 
view that supplementary wage-earning reduces the rate 
of pay can hardly be supported.” 


AN ARTIST ON PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Mr. Joseph Pennell devotes several pages to a pains- 
taking effort to convince the unhappy photographers 
that they are not artists, and never can be. He says: 

“There is no doubt that many artists and draughts- 
men do now depend upon photographs, more or less. 
Instead of taking a sketch-book, or else along with it, 
they take acamera. If they take a camera alone, they 
simply shirk their work and ruin their style. Unless a 
man can draw with his own unaided hand he is not an 
artist, he never has been considered one—and he never 
will be.” 

EMIGRATION TO RHODESIA. 


“ Afrikander,” writing upon the British position in 
South Africa, suggests that the government might do 
worse than promote emigration to Rhodesia. He says: 

‘““We hear of the decline of farming in this country 
and the impoverishment of our rural population. Well, 
here is a vast territory in which agricultural settlers 
are needed, and in which the soil and climate offer 
many attractions. We hear also of the congestion of 
our urban centers in England, and here is a vast coun- 
try which might well serve as a home for a portion, at 
least, of our surplus population. It would be in the 
interest of the Chartered Company to grant parcels of 
land on easy terms to such emigrants as the home 
government might assist to settle in Rhodesia.” 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN CENSUS. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon tells all about how the Russians suc- 
ceeded in taking that first census on January 28 of this 
year. No similar enterprise had ever been carried out 
before. To prepare the people for the visit of the census- 
takers ‘‘over a hundred million leaflets containing the 
questions to be answered in all the tongues and dialects 
had to be distributed in good time in every nook and 
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corner of the empire. These papers weighed, we are 
told, 1,060 tons.” 

After the ground had been carefully prepared, ‘“‘On 
January 28, at break of day, an army of 150,000 in- 
dividuals left their homes to count the number of 
people inhabiting an empire which occupies one-sixth 
of the globe. The results may be summed up very 
briefly as foliows: The population of the Russian em- 
pire and the Grand Duchy of Finland numbers 129,211,- 
114 souls, of whom 


94,188,750 inhabit the 50 governments of European Russia 
7 10 oe 


9,442,590 ’ Poland 

9,723,553 “ 1l * the Caucasus 
5,731,732 “ 9 oe Siberia 

3,415,174 s 5 % the Steppe regions 
4,175,101 bi Provinces of Transcaspia and Turkestan 





6,413 + Khiva and Boukhara 
2,527,801 * Finland 
129,211,114 


“There are 19 cities in Russia with a population of 
more than 100,000 souls each, and 35 which have from 
50,000 to 100,000.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lady Jeune writes a pleasantly worded tribute to the 
Duchess of Teck. Dr. W. T. Davison, in an article 
upon ‘“ The Spirit of Modern Methodism,” takes up the 
cudgels on behalf of the Methodists, being provoked 
thereto by the somewhat slighting remark made by an 
irreverent vicar in the September number of the Review. 
“A British Naturalist” states the American case in 
favor of protecting the fur seals. Mr. E. H. Parker 
writes on “China and the Pamirs,” and the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco describes the life of the ‘‘ Peasants 
of Ancient Greece.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review is, as usual, weighed down 

by its sense of the responsibility which attaches 

to the solitary organ in the English press devoted to the 

cause of bimetallism. The editor thrusts all the blame 

for the failure of the Wolcott Commission’s negotiations 

upon the Indian Government. He asserts thatnot “a 

single member of the British Cabinet expected a hostile 

reply from India.” The reply from Calcutta was as un- 

expected as it was inept, and ‘was received with dis- 
may by the British Cabinet.” 

THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Mr. Richard Bagwell, writing on “Rural Adminis- 
tration in Ireland,” laments the approaching disappear- 
ance of grand juries. He says : 

“The Grand Jury Act of 1836 and the several amend- 
ing measures have worked well, and the best plan will 
be that which involves least change in the substantive 
law. Two meetings of the county council annually 
would amply suffice, with elective bodies in each barony 
to take the place of the existing presentment sessions. 
Trish county councils are likely to be extravagant, for 
the franchise will be democratic, and power will not be 
in the hands of those who pay most of the rates. It is 
certain that many large farmers dread the change. 
Parish councils may be put out of the question in Ire- 
land, for the parish has there no administrative exist- 
ence. As railway communicationsare not good, it may 
be necessary to have two councils in some ef the larger 
counties. The great difficulty isabout district councils. 
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All householders are sure to have votes, and there is 
sure to be no qualification for county councilors. The 
result will be a spirited popular policy involving the 
emplceyment of labor at the expense of the minority. 
Useless works in the nature of outdoor relief are the 
great danger. ” 

LIBERTY AS IT WAS IN SPAIN. 

Mr. John Foreman, writing on ‘The State of Spain,” 
draws a terrible picture of the reign of terror which 
prevailed under the government of Canovas. He says: 

‘Expression of public opinion was stifled, except in 
such formidable institutions as the Republican Union. 
Small meetings of the middle classes were constantly 
raided by the police with excessive violence. The ob- 
noxious Consumos tax (levied upon commodities) was 
largely increased, and rented out toa band of ruffians 
who, through their agents, assumed tyrannical au- 
thority over the people, giving rise to open riot in many 
towns, especially in Madrid itself, where the treops 
were called out and charged the indignant mob. On 
the pretext of anarchism no man’s life or property was 
safe. On the declaration of any low, irresponsible in- 
former the secret police would forcibiy enter the prem- 
ises of any peaceful citizen, arrest him, and torture him. 
He would then find himself arraigned before a judge 
indisposed to listen to his defense, and finally purchase 
his freedom in the form of fees.” 





BLACKWOOD’S, 


MONG the important articles in the December 
Blackwood’s may be noted a protest against the 
recent change in the regulation for the admission of 
cadets to the navy. The writer on the ‘‘Entry and 
Training of Naval Officers” is a thoroughgoing advocate 
of the old system of letting the lads in when they are 
only thirteen, and he puts his points vigorously and 
well. 

There is a very readable account of the “Eglinton 
Tournament,” from which it appears that when the men 
of 1839 endeavored to assume the armor of their ances- 
tors they found that the coats of mail would not fit, the 
moderns having much longer legs than the short-limbed, 
stocky-built knight of ancient days. The writer, who 
describes the tournament, says that it was a great dis- 
illusion, for the knights, when swathed and locked in 
plate armor, lost their individuality, and became as 
lifeless asa machine. In the charge itself, there was 
little that was spontaneous or energetic. Everything 
was awkward, monotonous, and almost ludicrous. 

.s writer in this number says of the late Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock : 

‘‘A generation has passed since the veteran who has 
just died at the great age of eighty-eight retired from 
official life. His name recalls a period which is practi- 
cally forgotten by men now living, and which is sepa- 
rated by a very wide gulf from the actualities of to-day. 
The deceased statesman, for he is surely entitled to be 
so called, played a part in the history of his own time 
worthy of the best traditions of Englishmen. Among 
those who have successively represented Great Britain 
in the Far East there is no name greater than, and only 
one as great as, that of Rutherford Alcock, who shares 
with Sir Harry Parkes alone the proud preéminence as 
man of action to which no other name on the roll has 
approached. Exemplifying in his own person the muta- 
tions of statecraft and the caprices of policy, he stands 
like a tide-pole marking the high-water level of British 
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prestige in the East, and if not quite its low-water level, 
at least the perceptible beginning of the ebb.” 

We have quoted in another place from the article on 
‘The Story of St. Paul’s.” 





COSMOPOLIS. ‘ 
R. ORTMANS’ great “ tri-lingual” and interna- 
tional review is just entering on its third year, 
and the publishers announce an extension of its supple- 
ment system. At present a supplement is published in 
Russian, which is added (gratuitously) to the ordinary 
edition of Cosmopolis in Russia, and may be had sep- 
arately in other countries. During the coming year 
similar supplements are to be published in the Scan- 
dinavian, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and even Greek lan- 
guages. Every article will be printed, as heretofore, in 
the language in which it was originally written ; no 
translations are published in Cosmopolis. For thecom- 
ing year the editor announces a second series of letters 
of John Stuart Mill; in French, the letters of Emile 
Ollivier to Richard Wagner, and in German, the corre- 
spondence of Tourguéneff. 
The Heine centenary is the occasion of the publication 
in the December number of articles in English by the 
novelist Zangwill and Prof. Edward Dowden, of one 


THE FRENCH AND 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


N the first November number of the Revue de 
L. Paris M. Noblemaire writes an article entitled 
“Tn the Country of the Afridis.” He visited this wild 
region in the northwest of India, which is now becoming 
so painfully familiar to us in the daily newspapers, in 
March of 1897. He begins with a description of Pesha- 
wur—not the Englishcantonment, with its monotonous 
crowd of Anglo-Indians with their monocles, bunga- 
lows, ponies, dogearts, and tennis costumes, all exactly 
like those of every other cantonment—but the native 
city which the lordly Cook does not deign to mention 
on his programmes. M. Noblemaire relies a good deal 
on M. James Darmesteter’s masterly description of 
Peshawur in his ‘ Lettres sur l’Inde,” but after all the 
town is only the base of the operations on the north- 
west frontier, and it is of more immediate interest to 
follow M. Noblemaire in his subsequent journeyings. 
He describes with humor the long lines of camels bring- 
ing supplies of all sorts from Peshawur to the front. 
At Jamrud our traveler stops and explains the un- 
savory reputation of the Afridis for murder and 
pillage, and the action of the government in paying 
them salaries to guard the Khyber Pass and to abstain 
from pillaging the caravans. He has a high opinion of 
the conjuring powers of the Afridi native police. For 
two minutes only he left a valuable sword-stick in his 
carriage, and on his return it had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Of course the Afridis knew nothing about 
it! M. Noblemaire did not go beyond Ali Musjid, a 
fort which reminded him of Queyras, in the Dauphiné. 
It is, he thinks, a strategie position of the greatest im- 
portance, and would eventually prove a formidable 
obstacle to the Russians. 

In the second November number M. Saurin writes a 
rather portentously long paper on the peopling of Tunis 
with Frenchmen. The other colonies of France—Ton- 


in French by Edouard Rod, and of one in German by 
Karl Frenzel. Professor Dowden says of Heine : 

‘‘ He belongs to the race of skeptics, but he is a skeptic 
who inquires, a skeptic who hopes. He felt the need of: 
a religion of joy and also of a religion of sorrow, and 
he states the case on behalf of each. He felt that the 
political future belongs to the populace—they have, 
fortunately or unfortunately, a right to eat; but he: 
would preserve the higher rights of an aristocracy of in- 
tellect. He swam with the current of romantic art, and 
he headed round and swam more vigofously against the: 
current, so anticipating the movement of realism which 
was to meet and turn the tide ; but Heine’s ideal of art,, 
at once realistic and romantic, is still unattained.” 

We have quoted in our department of ‘“‘ Leading Ar- 
ticles of the Month” from Mr. Henry Norman’s survey 
of current international happenings entitled ‘The 
Globe and the Island.” The Austrian entanglement, 
the Dreyfus case in France, and the Anglo-French situa- 
tion in Africa are the principal topics included in Mr. 
Norman’s résumé of last month. 

Articles embodying much fresh information from the 
Orient are M. Chailley-Bert’s study of the Dutch in 
Java (French section) and Herr von Brandt’s account 
(in German) of the daily newspapers of China and 
Japan. 


ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


quin, the Congo, on the banks of the Niger, French Sou- 
dan, and Indo-China—are quite unsuited, owing to their 
tropical climate, for the maintenance of a large French 
population. But Tunis possesses a healthy climate, the 
native population is collected mainly along the ‘coast: 
line, and the interior affords an ideal nursery for a 
hardy and prolific race of French colonists. M.Saurin 
points, in answer to the objection that in France itself 
the population does not perceptibly increase, to the fer— 
tility of the race in Canada and Algeria, and he observes 
triumphantly that Tunis alone of French colonies now 
pays its way. He declares that two hundred and sixty 
thousand French people must be brought to settle in: 
Tunis, and shows in detail how they can be planted on 
the soil to increase and multiply for the glory and bene~ 
fit of France. 

Among other articles may be mentioned M. Des- 
chanel’s two papers, of the greatest interest to philolo- 
gists, on the corruptions of the French language ; and 
M. Durand’s study of the measures for the support of 
agriculture in France, with special reference to the 
policy of M. Méline. : 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


U NDOUBTEDLY the most important contributions 

in either of the November numbers of the Nou- 
velle Revue are two papers and one letter on the Sou- 
dan, and an article by M. Sevin-Desplaces on French in- 
terests in the Niger territories. 

The papers on the Soudan are respectively by an. 
anonymous officer and by Colonel G. Humbert, for- 
merly a commandant in the French Soudan. The: 
anonymous officer’s article is principally historical, and 
it is only now interesting from its outspoken expres- 
sions of regret for the past blunders of French policy 
and for the support which it lends to the view, held by 
many competent persons in England, that France’s colo- 
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nial ambition and her policy in every part of Africa are 
based on a lively recollection of the magnificent Indo- 
French empire of Dupleix, which was thrown away by 
the fatuity of Louis XV. Colonel Humbert deals in a 
blunt, soldier-like fashion with the realities of the situa- 
tion. He says that the Soudan—by which term he 
means, of course, the French Soudan—is a vast country, 
almost depopulated, the products of which, though 
varied, are scarcely remunerative. The moment of dis- 
illusion is, he says, at hand. He advises his country to 
make the best of a bad job in the following manner : 
(1) Establishing numerous means of communication— 
roads and railways—and dredging the rivers so as to 
make them navigable by light-draught steamers ; (2) in- 
creasing the effective strength of the French troops 
there ; (3) destroying Samory as quickly as possible ; (4) 
sending to the Soudan numerous commercial missions 
to ascertain the true value of its products ; (5) encourag- 
ing and protecting French traders ; and (6) distributing 
the troops through the country on a better plan. 

The Prince de Valori gives in a pair of articles a vivid 
and touching picture of ‘‘The Last of the Bourbons,” 
Charles X., the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme, and the 
Comte de Chambord. When a young man the writer 
often accompanied his father to Venice, where the last 
King of France and his family were living inexile. He 
gives a very striking picture of the moribund court. 
The most important contribution to history is the 
Prince de Valori’s solemn testimony to the fact that 
Louis XVI.’s daughter, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
never attached the slightest credence to the many cir- 
cumstantial stories of the escape of her brother, Louis 
XVII., from the Temple. There is little doubt that the 
legend has retained so much vitality in France on ac- 
count of Madame d’Angouléme’s alleged refusal to be- 
lieve in the absclute certainty of her brother’s death. 

The Marquis de Castellane, in an article on the French 
elections of 1898, expresses the conviction that France is 
neither Socialist nor Orleanist, but Democratic. 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


BRUNETIERES great review is quite as edify- 
. ing and informing as usual this month. 

The ordinary globe-trotter’s impressions of America 
we all know by heart, but M. Brunetiére is not an or- 
dinary globe-trotter, and his paper on Eastern America, 
covering New York, Baltimore, and Bryn Mawr, in the 
first November number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
contains matter of interest, as well as a certain distine- 
tion of style which characterizes the work of this ac- 
complished writer; but the material of the paper was 
all contained in M. Brunetiére’s contribution to Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for November, which we noticed at 
the time of publication. 


THE DUTCHMAN’S COLONIES. 


M. Leclereq has an important article on Java and the 
Dutch colonial system. Little Holland has retained 
with extraordinary tenacity for three centuries a colo- 
nial empire as‘large as France, and containing thirty- 
six millions of inhabitants. Java, the queen of the 
Archipelago, was England’s from 1811 to 1816, when she 
stupidly gave it up out of sheer ignorance of its value, 
although the great Adam Smith himself expressed the 
highest opinion ofits commercial importance. Needless 
to say, the Dutch colonies are not allowed the slightest 
degree of self-government. One Van den Bosch estab- 
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lished a system of state monopoly combined with forced 
cultivation ; but this, though it enormously increased 
the population of Java, has had its day, and under a 
new agrarian law, which has now made European col- 
onization possible, the private enterprise which flour- 
ished under the brief English occupation is growing 
stronger and stronger. The introduction of railways 
was long resisted in the island, and what really caused 
them to be allowed was the extreme inadequacy of the 
old system of transport, under which the inhabitants of 
one district might be perishing of hunger while those 
of another district were reveling in as much rice as 
they could eat. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


In the second November number M. Lévy writes a 
long article on the money markets of Germany. He 
shows that the German banks perform the functions 
both of the English banks of deposit and of the French 
financial associations, and have consequently two valu- 
able strings to their bow. The results in the world of 
trade and finance are such as to alarm the writer, who 
urges France to make renewed efforts to keep pace with 
her great rival. 

Among other articles in both numbers of the Revue 
which may be mentioned are one by the Marquis de 
Gabriac on Chateaubriand as minister for foreign 
affairs; an appreciation by M. Rod of M. Arnold 
Beecklin, a painter of Basle, who recently celebrated 
his jubilee; a study by M. Valbert of Louise Ulrique, 
Queen of Sweden and sister of Frederick the Great ; a 
somewhat technical excursus on realism and idealism 
in music by M. Bellaigue, and a continuation of M. 
Lamy’s series of papers on Church and State in France. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


> 


66 HE Causes of Latin Effeminacy” are stated by 

Prof. A. Mosso in the Nuova Antologia (No- 
vember 16) to lie in the modern Italian system of 
education, and not to be inherent in the race. Italy 
supplies a purely intellectual education to her young 
men, whether at school or college; as a result, they are 
at once precocious, physically feeble, and addicted to 
vice. It isa fact that among army conscripts the class 
of university students takes almost the lowest place in 
regard to chest-development. The professor recom- 
mends shorter hours of study, more exercise, and a 
scheme of gymnastic training suitable for a hot climate. 
This somewhat acrimonious discussion has arisen out 
of Prof. G. Ferrero’s recent and very striking book on 
‘Young Europe,” which is lengthily reviewed in the 
same number. Professor Ferrero has drawn conclu- 
sions very unfavorable to his own nation from com- 
parisons between the Latin and Teutonic races. The 
most instructive point in the situation is that the 
present moral and physical degeneracy of the Italian 
people is taken for granted on both sides; the discus- 
sion merely turns on the probable causes and possible 
remedies. 

The Civilta Cattolica protests energetically against 
the recent ministerial circulars prohibiting Catholic 
congresses and meetings being held in churches except 
under police supervision. The action of the Marquis 
di Rudini has caused the standing quarrel between 
Church and State in Italy to enter once more upon 2a 
acute stage. 

















THE 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


“Quo Vadis.” A Narrative of the Time of Nero. 
Translated by Jeremiah Curtin from the Polish of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. An illustrated edition. Two 
vols., octavo, pp. 365—358. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $6. 

Nothing in the recent annals of publishing is more sig- 
nificant than the great success of the novel ** Quo Vadis,” by 
Sienkiewicz, which has run through several editions in this 
country, and has now been brought out in a richly illustrated 
form. Various artists have contributed to this new edition 
of the celebrated Polish novel, among them Mr. Howard 
Pyle, from whose paintings six exceedingly effective illus- 
trations have been made; Evert Van Muyden, who has done 
some very clever drawings for the work, and Edmund H. 
Garrett. There is also a map of ancient Rome, a map of the 
route from Antian to Rome, two plans showing Roman 
houses, and other features of distinct and permanent value. 
The work is printed from new type, and is a model of modern 
typography. It is one of the artistic masterpieces of the year 
just closed. 

Old Creole Days. By Geprge W. Cable. Quarto, pp. 
234. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. 

Mr. Cable’s famous collection of short stories has been 
beautifully illustrated by the Scribners, with a number of 
striking photogravures, large and small, made from draw- 
ings by Mr. Albert Herter. The artist has entered thor- 
oughly into the spirit of old Creole life;and although Mr. 
Cable’s charming stories have already had not less than five 
editions, they are likely to find in this new form a still wider 
circle of admirers, if we are not mistaken. Asaspecimen of 
book illustration the publishers have produced something 
quite out of the ordinary, and we hope they will receive en- 
couragement to undertake further experiment in this line 
with such publications as lend themselves readily to it. 


Social Life in Old Virginia Before the War. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. Octavo, pp. 109. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s essay on “ Social Life in Old 
Virginia Before the War” has been very tastefully illus- 
trated by the Misses Cowles. The essay abounds in taking 
subjects for illustration, especially in the bits of description 
devoted to the old darky people of ante-bellum times and 
their customs. The artists have also made good use of even 
the slighter matter referred to in the text, and there are 
several interesting pictures of old Virginia furniture and 
plantation odds and ends, all of which have a peculiar inter- 
est in connection with Mr. Page’s writings. 


A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy. By 
Laurence Sterne. 12mo, pp. 442. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have issued an exact 
reprint of the first (1768) edition of Laurence Sterne’s * Senti- 
mental Journey.” The illustrations of the volume, which 
are numerous, were made by Mr. T. H. Robinson, and as a 
whole are cleverly done. The practice of issuing these cheap 
illustrated editions of classic authors seems to be growing 
in favor both in England and in this country. 

The First Christmas Tree. By Henry van Dyke. 
Octavo, pp. 7%. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


We are indebted to Dr. Henry van Dyke for the text, and 
to Mr. Howard Pyle for the pictures, which go to make up the 
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beautiful little volume published this season by the Scrib- 


ners, entitled ‘The First Christmas Tree.” A novel feature 

of the publication is the embellished margin of the printed 

page, which is continued throughout the book. The illustra- 

tions are photogravures made from Mr. Pyle’s original draw- 

ings. 

A Book of Old English Love Songs. With an intro- 
duction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 12mo, pp. 193. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 


The Macmillans are issuing “‘A Book of Old English 
Love Songs,” for which Mr. George Wharton Edwards has 
furnished a series of decorative drawings. An interesting 
and scholarly introduction has been written by Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie. 


Rubiaiyat of Doc Sifers. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
12mo, pp. 111. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s latest tale in verse, of 
which the hero is the old-fashioned country doctor, is issued 
by the Century Company in a dainty volume, illustrated by 
C. N. Relyea, who has coéperated with the author in the full- 
est sense in reproducing the genial features of ‘* Doc Sifers.”’ 
On the cover of the book there is a picture of the good- 
natured doctor in his gig. 


London as Seen by Charles Dana Gibson. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 


The peculiar qualities of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s 
series of drawings illustrating London life are seen to far 
better advantage in the folio pages which the publishers 
have generously provided in this volume than was possiblein 
the more restricted scope of magazine illustration. Those 
who followed Mr. Gibson’s studies as they appeared in 
Scribner’s Magazine will be interested to see them in a new 
dress, with many additions. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Java, the Garden of the East. By Eliza Ruhamah Scid- 
more. 12mo, pp. 339. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.50. 

Familiar as is the name of Java, our knowledge 
of the country and its people is decidedly limited. This 
is largely because there have been few interesting works 
descriptive of the country published in English. Miss Scid- 
more has undertaken very successfully to supply this lack. 
She has not only traveled through Java, but has studied 
both land and people to some purpose, and the outcome of 
her researches is a very entertaining and instructive voluine. 
The publishers have supplied a number of interesting pic- 
tures and a bright cover of original and appropriate design. 


Following the Equator : A Journey Around the World 
By Mark Twain. Octavo, pp. 712. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $3.50. 

Whether old admirers of Mark Twain will agree with 
the New York Sun in its opinion that his latest book is his 
best is doubtful, but that it will take a very high rank in the 
long catalogue of Mr. Clemens’ contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the world and of human nature is certainly true. 
People do not commonly go to Mark Twain in the same 
spirit in which they consult the cyclopedia, and yet, while 
his books are entertaining, and are meant to be that above 
all, they are at the same time the repositories of a vast deal 
of useful and serious information. The present volume, for 
example, gives a great deal of attention to Australia, and 
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the reader gains from Mr. Clemens’ chapters an astonishing 
number of important facts about a portion of the earth’s 
surface of which most of us have very vague knowledge. 
The same is true of the accounts of India and South Africa. 
The way in which the story is told—and it could not be told 
in any other way by Mark Twain—neither vitiates its es- 
sential truth nor detracts from its importance. Few writers 
of so-called informational works succeed half as well as Mr. 
Clemens in communicating to their readers the really vital 
elements of what they have to tell. As to the humor, which 
is distinctively Mr. Clemens’ own, nothing need be said. It 
permeates his latest volume as it did his first, and the 
quality is not greatly changed. The publishers have suc- 
ceeded in presenting the new book in a most attractive 
form. Such artists as Dan Beard, A. B. Frost, B. W. Cline- 
dinst, Peter Newell, A. G. Reinhart, and others have co- 
operated in making this one of the most richly illustrated 
books of the season. The volume is well printed and bound, 
with an artistic cover design. 


Impressions of South Africa. By James Bryce. Octavo, 

pp. 297. New York: The Century Company. $3.35. 

It is impossible at this time to more than hint at the 
contents of Mr. Bryce’s important work on South Africa, 
which has already taken rank, in the estimation of some 
critics, with the same author’s well-known ‘** American Com- 
monwealth.”? In some respects the present volume is even 
more encyclopedic in character. The author, in fact, gives 
a history of South Africa from the time of its first discovery 
by{Europeans up to the present. The scenery, animal life, 
and the climatic conditions are fully described; the author 
discusses the various problems involved in the rivalry of 
Dutch and English, and considers in detail the different 
political conditions. Such an observer as Mr. Bryce does 
not produce a book of merely transient impressions; he 
cannot travel through a country without studying its funda- 
mental social and political conditions. So we have in his 
last volume an exhaustive treatise on South Africa such as 
is not likely to be superseded for many years to come, if ever. 


Oriental Days. By Lucia A. Palmer. Octavo, pp. 252. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. $2. 
The latest volume of Oriental travel to come to our 

notice is from the pen of Mrs. H. R. Paimer. The work is 

based on notes made during successive journeys through 

Egypt and the Holy Land. Several half-tone illustrations 

have been added to the Christmas edition. 


Hawaii: Our New Possessions. By John R. Musick. 
Octavo, pp. 546. New York: The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $2.75. 

Mr. Musick seems to have taken time by the forelock in 
the selection of a title for his new work on Hawaii. Whether 
that country can be numbered among ‘* our new possessions” 
is still anopen question. But the very fact that the question 
is open makes a publication of this kind the more acceptable, 
since every one is eager now to get the fullest and most 
reliable information about the islands and their inhabitants. 
This is said to be the first work descriptive of Hawaii, from 
the American point of view, that has appeared since the 
recent change in the Hawaiian Government. Mr. Musick has 
gleaned his information from various sources, and has made 
a personal visit to the islands. He has heard both sides of 
tle controverted questions, and has aimed to present both 
fairly and equally. The volume is fully illustrated. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Story of Jesus Christ: An Interpretation. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 12mo, pp. 413. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. $2. 

For the purposes of rough classification this remarkable 
book may be considered as biography, notwithstanding the 
author’s expressed wish that it be not placed in this cate- 
gory. Whether it should have a place on the shelf devoted 
to formal “lives” of men or not, it is, at any rate, the story 
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of the one supreme life in human history, and it can be re- 
garded in no other light. Least of all is it a book of theology; 
it promulgates no creed, nor does it voice the tenets of any 
religious sect. Its strength isin its freedom from all these 
things—in its sheer simplicity. It is purely a narrative—a 
story in which the transcendently important facts in 
Christ’s career on earth are presented, to the neglect of minor 
details. The pictures by Hoffman, Du Mond, Da Vinci, Gé- 
rome, and others add greatly to the interest. 


Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Edited by 
Annie Fields. 12mo, pp. 406. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. 


It is merely repeating a truism to say that this is the 
most important American biography of the past year, or, in- 
deed, of several years. Mrs. Stowe’s wide acquaintance 
embraced men and women who served their times in a great 
variety of callings. Her friends and correspondents were 
not restricted to any special class. Many names eminent in 
literature here and abroad were among them; statesmen, 
agitators, clergymen, leaders in church and state—in short, 
the people who were making history a half-century ago, and 
especially the men and women who led the vanguard of the 
anti-slavery movement, are all represented in the attractive 
volume before us. The task of selecting those letters on 
which the reading public would seem to have the most valid 
claim has doubtless been attended with no little difficulty, 
but Mrs. Fields has succeeded admirably in presenting the 
things of real moment and of permanent interest. 


The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Edited, 
with Biographical Additions, by Frederick G. Ken- 
yon. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 492—464. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. #4. 


The long-awaited volumes of Mrs. Browning's corre- 
spondence have been cordially welcomed on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The fact that Mrs. Browning was in Paris during 
the coup d'état of Napoleon III. and lived in Italy during 
many troublous times makes her record of personal experi- 
ence the more interesting. Americans will turn to the let- 
ters written to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and the pen 
pictures of George Sand, whom Mrs. Browning met more 
than once, have a curious interest. Taken all in all, the 
“Letters” reveal much in a career that has always hada 
singular fascination for the English-reading world. 


Marchesi and Music: Passages from the Life of a 
Famous Singing Teacher. By Mathilde Marchesi. 
With an introduction by Massenet. 12mo, pp. 315. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


The teacher of Eames, Gerster, Nevada, Melba, and a 
host of other notable singers of our time hardly requires an 
introduction to the American public. Madame Marchesi’s 
career has been a long and successful one, and in the course 
of it she has come in contact with many of the great mu- 
sicians of the age. This fact makes her recollections espe- 
cially interesting to all who follow her art. Her memoir 
contains reminiscences of Liszt, Mendelssohn, Rossini, 
Rubinstein, Verdi, and other great composers and per- 
formers. 


Forty-six Years in the Army. By Lieut.-Gen. John M. 
Schofield. Octavo, pp. 575. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $8. 

General Schofield was appointed a West Point cadet in 
1849,and he was retired from the command of the army, as 
lieutenant-general, in 1895. In reviewing this long period of 
service General Schofield naturally devotes his attention 
more especially to the four years of the civil war. Some of 
his comments on the operations of the Union army under 
Thomas and Sherman are likely to provoke controversy, 
although made impartially and in the interest of military 
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criticism. Several of General Schofield’s chapters contain 
important contributions to the history of campaigns and 
engagements in which he had a part. 


Campaigning with Grant. By Gen. Horace Porter, 
LL.D. Octavo, pp. 564. New York: The Century 
Company. $3.50. ‘ 
General Porter’s interesting volume may be regarded as 

a supplement to General Grant’s own * Personal Memoirs.” 

It makes no such distinct contribution to our understanding 

of the strategy of the civil war, but it adds in a very marked 

degree to our knowledge of the personal side of Grant’s life, 


thus supplying what was chiefly lacking in the ** Memoirs.” ° 


The circumstances of General Porter’s association with his 
chief, together with natural gifts and training, combine to 
qualify him as the interpreter of Grant to his countrymen. 
The illustrations, many of which are the work of the Cen- 
tury’s best artists, form an important feature of the book. 


ESSAYS, ADDRESSES, AND MISCELLANY. 


The Questof Happiness. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
12mo, pp. 187. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2. 


This unfinished work by the late Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton may be regarded as in some respects a sequel to ** The 
Intellectual Life.” It embodies the author’s matured phi- 
losophy of life—an optimism based on workaday human ex- 
perience and having but littlein common with pureidealism. 
Dreams of an ideal existence are to be indulged in, it is true, 
but realization is not to be expected in this life, says Mr. 
Hamerton. ‘The Quest of Happiness” was written to show 
that all unhappiness is the result, not of the misuse only, but 
of the non-use, of our natural faculties. 


Happiness as Found in Forethought Minus Fear- 
thought. By Horace Fletcher. 12mo, pp. 251. 
Chicago : Herbert 8S. Stone & Co. $1. 

In this volume Mr. Fletcher considers certain psycholog- 
ical problems which are now receiving the attention of 
many experts in pedagogical science. He presents these 
topics in an interesting and suggestive, if not a strictly 
scientific, discussion. 

Life on High Levels : Familiar Talks on the Conduct of 
Life. By Margaret E. Sangster. 12mo, pp. 320. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 90 cents. 

In this book Mrs. Sangster’s genius for sane and well- 
directed counsel to the young is repeatedly revealed. The 
subjects of the chapter-heads are nearly all the plain mat- 
ters of every-day experience, and each chapter is brief, defi- 
nite, and to the point. The book is to be commended for its 
pervasive common sense, both in style and substance. 


Success. By Orison Swett Marden. 12mo, pp. 347. 

Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Marden is the author of several booxs intended to 
stimulate and inspire youthful readers to persevering effort. 
In the present volume he has gathered much anecdotal ma- 
terialof a suggestive character for the elucidation of his 
theme, and numerous interesting biographies are cited. 


Nineteenth Century Questions. By James Freeman 
Clarke. 12mo, pp. 368. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. $1.50. 

This volume of essays was partly prepared by Dr. Clarke 
for publication shortly before his death. Some of the papers 
are on literary subjects, some on religious and philosophical 
problems, and others concern themselves with historicaland 
biographical themes. All had either appeared at some time 
in periodicals or been delivered as lectures. 


The Coming People. By Charles F. Dole. 16mo, pp. 
217. Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 


In this little book the Rev. Charles Fletcher Dole de- 
clares the faith of the avowed optimist in the world’s social 
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and religious regeneration. Mr. Dole writes persuasively and 

candidly; the effect cannot be other than wholesome and 

invigorating. 

The Relations of Art and Morality. By Washington 
Gladden, D.D. 18mo, pp. 81. New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. 50 cents. 

A cogent statement by Dr. Gladden of the harmony be- 
tween art and morality, made plain by copious illustration 
and persuasive reasoning. 

The Cigarette and the Youth. 
16mo, pp. 24. Ann Arbor, 
Publishing Coiapany. 

This little tract presents the evils of the cigarette habit 
in boys most convincingly. It should have a wide circula- 
tion. The distribution of the pamphlet broadcast over the 
country would be an effective kind of missionary work, and 
a few dollars will go a good way in accomplishing this 
under the liberal terms offered by the publishers. 

The Self-Made Man in American Life. By Grover Cleve- 
land. 12mo, pp. 32. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
35 cents. 

Ex-President Cleveland’s address at Princeton University 
on the occasion of the one hundred and fifty-first anniver- 
sary of that institution. 

Men in Epigram: Views of Maids, Wives, Widows, and 
other Amateurs and Professionals. Compiled by 
Frederick W. Morton. 16mo, pp. 228. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

The Flowers of Life. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 
12mo, pp. .88. Philadelphia : Drexel Biddle. 90 


cents. 


By E. A. King. Paper, 
Mich.: Wood-Allen 


RELIGION AND MISSIONS, 

The Epic of Paul. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
Octavo, pp. 722. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $2. 

“The Epic of Paul” is the sequel to Professor Wilkin- 
son’s ** Epic of Saul.” It is longer than theearlier poem, and 
in some respects a more ambitious effort. The acticu in- 
cludes the missionary journeys, sufferings, imprisonment, 
and final martyrdom of Paul. The first epic was generally 
recognized as a work of unusual power, and of unique artis- 
tic merits as well. The sequel abounds in thesame qualities, 
and iseven more remarkable and fascinating as a literary 
creation. 

The Evolution of the Idea of God: An Inquiry into 
the Origins of Religion. By Grant Allen. Octavo, 
pp. 454. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3. 

This isa laborious attempt, on the part of an agnostic 
writer, to account for theexistence of religion without refer- 
ence to the ethical element. Those whodo not feel com- 
pelled to part company with the author at the start will find 
that the book renders a certain service in pointing out the 
close relationship of Christianity to earlier faiths, and the 
essential unity of all religions. The argument tends to 
justify and sanction, rather than to undermine, the grounds 
of rational religious belief. 


The Theology of an Evolutionist. By Lyman Abbott. 
12mo, pp. 197. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25. 

This book, the outgrowth of aseriesof Plymouth Church 
sermons, forms a companion volume to **The Evolution of 
Christianity ” and ** Christianity and Social Problems.” Dr. 
Abbott’s point of view was made evident in these earlier 
works; heisa Christian evolutionist, and his books assume 
the truth of the principle of evolution as interpreted by such 
scientists as Le Conte, who defines evolution as ** a contin- 
uous progressive change, according to certain laws, and by 
means of resident forces.” This principle Dr. Abbott seeks 
to apply to the fundamental problems ot religion, 
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If I Were God. By Richard Le Gallienné. 16me, pp. 

37. Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 

In this brief sketch Mr. Le Gallienne touches the deepest 
of human problems. His treatment of these themes is said 
to have been suggested by talks with Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Price Hughes and Sister Lily, of the West London Mission. 
He represents a man and woman as discussing the meaning 
of existence, the woman expressing the mature Christian 
view and the man failing to reconcile the fact of the world 
with the possible reign of a good God. 


The Providential Order of the World. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D. 12mo, pp. 346. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

This volume contains the lectures delivered by Professor 
Bruce, on the Gifford foundation, at Glasgow University, in 
1897. The lecturer is candid in his examination of contro- 
verted points, and apparently hospitable to every form of 
honest inquiry. 

Christian Institutions. By Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D. 
Octavo, pp. 598. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

: In this new volume of the “International Theological 

Library” Professor Allen traces the history of the Christian 

Church as shown in the development of its organization, 

creeds, and forms of worship. The work is characterized by 

breadth of view and thoroughness in treatment. 

The Veracity of the Hexateuch : A Defense of the His- 
toric Character of the First Six Books of the Bible. 
By Samuel Coleord Bartlett, D.D. Octavo, pp. 412. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 
Ex-President Bartlett states his position clearly in the 

preface of his book. Among Old Testament critics he desires 
to be classed as a conservative. He regards the so-called 
higher criticism as in some sense an attack on the veracity of 
the Scriptures—an attack which he feels called upon to repel 
by argument partly based, like that of the higher critics 
themselves, on modern discovery. 

Thoughts on Religion. By George John Romanes. 
Edited by Charles Gore, M.A. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
19, Third Edition. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 50 cents. 

By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Trans- 


History of Dogma. 
Octavo, pp. 336. 


lated by Neil Buchanan. Vol. III. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. $2.50. 

Sequel to ‘‘ Our Liberal Movement.” By Joseph Henry 
Allen. 16mo, pp. 157. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1. 

The Problem of Jesus. By George Dana Boardman. 
12mo, pp. 62. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 50 cents. 

The Culture of Christian Manhood. Edited by William 
H. Sallmon. 12mo, pp. 309. New York: Fleming 
H. Reveli Company. $1.50. 

Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest. By John R. 
Mott. 16mo, pp. 218. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1. 

Shall We Continue in Sin? By Arthur T. Pierson. 
16mo, pp. 122. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 75 cents. 

The Philosophy of Ancient India. By Richard Garbe. 
12mo, pp. 89. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 50 cents. 

The Congregational Year-Book, 1897. Octavo, pp. 454. 
Boston: Congregational Sunday School and Pub 
lishing Society. $1. 
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A Life for a Life, and Other Addresses. By Prof. Henry 
Drummond. Witha Tribute by D. L. Moody. 18mo, 
pp. 75. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
25 cents. 


Faith or Fact. By Henry M. Taber. 
Robert G. Ingersoll. Octavo, pp. 347. 
Peter Eckler. $1. 


Glimpses of God, and Other Sermons. By B. Gwernydd 
Newton. 12mo, pp. 259. Cleveland: Published by 
the Author. $1. 

Illustrative Notes: A Guide to the Study of the Inter- 


national Sunday School Lessons. 1898. By Jesse 
Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Remington Doherty. 


With preface by 
New York : 


Octavo, pp. 399. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 
The Talmud. By Arséne Darmesteter. Translated 


from the French by Henrietta Szold. 12mo, pp. 97. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 30 cents. 

Plain Living and High Thinking : A New Year Homily. 
By Theodore T. Munger. 18mo, pp. 61. New York : 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. 50 cents. 


The Growth of Christianity. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
16mo, pp. 241. Chicago: Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 50 cents. 

A Vision of the Future: A Homily for Young Men and 
Women. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
22. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. 15 cents. 


Joy, Rest, and Faith. By Henry Drummond. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 16. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. 15 
cents. 

The Growth of the Kingdom of God. By Sidney L. 
Gulick, M.A. 12mo, pp. 320. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

The Christ Brotherhood. By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 328. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.20. 


The Picket Line of Missions: Sketches of the Ad- 
vanced Guard. With anintroduction by Bishop W. 
X. Ninde. 12mo, pp. 321. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. 90 cents. 


A Concise History of Missions. By Edwin Munsell 
Bliss, D.D. 16mo, pp. 321. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 75 cents. 


Ideals of Strength. By John Watson. 18mo, pp. 76. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. 50 cents. 


The Ministry to the Congregation : Lectures on Homi- 
letics. By John A. Kern, D.D. Octavo, pp. 565. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. $2. 


The Pew to the Pulpit: Suggestions to the Ministry 
from the Viewpoint of a Layman. By David J. 
Brewer, LL.D. 18mo, pp. 76. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 25 cents. 


The Colloquy: Conversations About the Order of 
Things and Final Good, Held in the Chapel of the 
Blessed St. John. Summarized in Verse by Josiah 
Augustus Seitz. Octavo, pp. 236. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

In Journeyings Oft: A Sketch of the Life and Travels 
of Mary C. Nind. By Georgiana Baucus. 12mo, 
pp. 334. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. $1. 
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EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Children’s Ways. By James Sully, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
193. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


This is a volume of selections from Professor Sully’s 
“* Studies of Childhood,” with some additional matter in the 
form of stories. The book has been adapted to the needs’ of 
the general reader, and in many of its features it will be 
found highly entertaining, while from first to last it is orig- 
inal and instructive. 


A Working System of Child Study for Schools. By 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 70. 
Syracuse :C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 


Dr. Groszmann, whose duties as superintendent of the 
Schools of Ethical Culture in New York City gave him 
unique opportunities and experience, has prepared a brief 
manual which will be found useful and suggestive in the ap- 
plication of new pedagogical methods. 


Educational Value of the Children’s Playgrounds: A 
Novel Plan of Character Building. By Stoyan Vasil 
Tsanoff. 12mo, pp. 209. Philadelphia: John Wan- 
amaker. $1. (By mail, $1.10.) 


Mr. Tsanoff’s book treats of a comparatively neglected 
subject, but of one that has long deserved the attention of 
all interested in the training of children. The great merit of 
Mr. Tsanoff’s presentation of the matter consists in its com- 
pleteness. The model playground of which he writes is not a 
mere dream of a pedagogical enthusiast, but under wise 
direction it is fast becoming, in Philadelphia, at least, a 
realized hope. We have never seen the advantages of the 
playground so well set forth as they are in Mr. Tsanoff’s 
treatise. 


School Boy Life in England: An American View. By 
John Corbin. 12mo, pp. 226. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

For the purposes of the American student of English 
educational institutions, Mr. Corbin’s book admirably supple- 
ments *“*Tom Brown’s School Days.” For the less serious 
purposes of the American schoolboy who is curious about 
the life of his British prototype, the book is equally well 
adapted. The author has made a careful study of his sub- 
ject, and his presentation of it is simple, clear, and in all 
respects adequate. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools: A Manual for 
Teachers. By Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp.:282. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 90 cents. 

The great value of this little book is derived from the 
fact that the course of nature-study which it outlines 
has already been tested in actual school work. The course 
includes special instruction adapted to each month in the 
school year, and in the range of subjects treated is very 
broad. The methods suggested are admirable. The exten- 
sive use of such manuals as this by the teachers in our 
elementary schools would practically do away with the 
bookishness and pedantry which Col. Francis W. Parker, in 
the preface, rightly attributes to the old system of instruc- 
tion in natural history ; it would lead to a study of nature at 
first hand. 

Principles of Vocal Expression. By Wm. B. Chamber- 
lain ; together with Mental Technique and Literary 
Interpretation, by S. H. Clark. Octavo, pp. 500. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

The authors of this work have made a serious attempt 
to provide a rational basis for the study of elocution. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain gives instruction in this subject at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and has long been a recog- 
nized authority, while Mr. Clark is connected with the 
University of Chicago. Their book is the result of much 
experience and thought. 
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Self-Cultivation in English. By George Herbert Palmer. 
12mo, pp. 82. Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

35 cents. 

Professor Palmer’s own mastery of English as a vehicle 
of expression gives special value to the brief paper in which 
he has endeavored to sum up the philosophy of the matter for 
the benefit of those whose opportunities for study and train- 
ing have been limited. 


Freshman Composition. By Henry G. Pearson. With 
an introduction by Arlo Bates. 12mo, pp. 153. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 


This book was prepared to meet the requirements of the 
course in English composition given to students at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in the first term of the 
freshman year, and it will, we think, be found helpful to 
studentsof various grades. The theory of the book—undoubt- 
edly the correct one—is that the learner begins by attempt- 
ing whole compositions and not merely words, sentences, or 
paragraphs. In this respect the book has a distinct novelty 
of plan and arrangement. It commendsitself to every pro- 
gressive teacher of English composition. 


German Orthography and Phonology: A Treatise, with 
a Word-List. By George Hempl, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 
330. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.10. 

This work covers many points relating to the writing, 
printing, and speaking of modern German which are not 
elucidated in the ordinary text-books and lexicons to which 
the American reader has access. Typographically, the book 
is a model. 


First Book of Physical Geography. By Ralph S. Tarr, 
B.S. 12mo, pp. 396. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.10. 

Professor Tarr has prepared a brief treatise on the rudi- 
ments of physical geography for the use of such teachers as 
have found his ‘‘Elementary Physical Geography” rather 
too large a work for their purposes. We have frequently 
commended Professor Tarr’s books on the score of freshness 
in treatment and reasonableness in method. In these respects 
the present volume is in line with its predecessors. The 
standard of illustration, too, is well maintained. 


Manual of Physical Drill, United States Army. By 
First Lieut. Edmund L. Butts. 12mo, pp. 181. 
$1.25. 

While this manual was compiled by Lieutenant Butts 
with direct reference to the systematizing of physical train- 
ing in the army, it offers many helpful suggestions to gym- 
nasium instructors and others interested in the care and 
development of the body. The author has availed himself 
freely of illustration as the simplest mode of description. 


Historic Houses and Spots in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and Near-by Towns. By J. W. Freese. 12mo, 
pp. 152. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


This book is a capital illustration of one way to make 
local history interesting as a school study. Principal Freese 
has been engaged for more than twelve years, as he tells us, 
in searching out and studying the most ancient homes of 
Cambridge and the vicinity for the benefit of his pupils. In 
this little volume pictures of these old houses are given, to- 
gether with notes of their location and history. Several his- 
toric public buildings of the neighborhood are treated in the 
same way. Principal Freese’s work should be an example to 
other teachers in places of historic interest. 


The Kindergarten System: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment as Seen in the Life of Friedrich Froebel. 
Translated and adapted from the work of A. B, 
Hauschmanr by Fanny Franks. 12mo, pp. 269. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. $2. 
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Annals of the American Academy.—Philadelphia. (Bi- 


Monthly.) January. 


The Study of the Negro Problems. W.E. B. Du Bois. 

Administrative Centralization and Decentralization in 
France. James T. Young. 

The Relation of PostalSavings Banks to Commercial Banks. 
J.H. Hamilton. 

The Economic Effects of Ship Canals. J. A. Fairlie. 

The Third Congress of the International Institute of Sociol- 
ogy. R. Worms. 


The Arena.—Boston. January. 


Freedom and Its Opportunities.—II. John R. Rogers. 

Our Interstate Protective Tariffs. James J. Wait. 

Our Friends the rapes # John D. Spence. 

Municipal Proprietorship. Augustus L. Mason. 

J.G. Clark, the American Laureate of Labor. B.0O. Flower. 
Questionings from the Pews.—I. Benjamin F. Burnham. 
Plutocracy and War. John Clark Ridpath. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. January. 


The Growth and Expression of Public Opinion. E. L. Godkin. 
Wild Parksand Forest Reservations of the West. John Muir. 
Belated Feudalism in America.—II. Henry G. Chapman. 
Three Contemporary German Dramatists. J. F. Coar. 
Literary Paris Twenty Years Ago. Thomas W. Higginson. 
Inauguration of the Greater New York. E. M. Shepard. 
The Present Scope of Government. Eugene Wambaugh. 
Our Two Most Honored Poets. 

Moral Melodrama to Order. 


The Bookman.—New York. January. 


Libraries and Librarians. -Joseph D. Miller. 
One Hundred Best Books for a Village Library. Ellis Fane. 
Dr. Johnson’s Poiitics. John Sargeaunt. 

American Bookmen.—X.: Walt Whitman, M. A. D. Howe. 


The Century Magazine.—New York. January. 


Portraits of General Wolfe. Paul Leicester Ford. 
French Wives and Mothers. Anna L. Bicknell. 
Scenes from Huxley’s Home Life. Leonard Huxley. 
Washington and His Friends. Martha L. Phillips. 
Jean-Charles Cazin. William A. Coffin. 

Every-Day Heroism. Gustav Kobbé. 

The Mysterious City of Honduras. George B. Gordon. 
Maximilian’s Empire. Sarah Y. Stevenson. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
A Myth of Waterloo. Archibald Forbes. 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. January. 


The City of Berlin. Emily M. Burbank. 
Schools and Education in the American Colonies. Alice M. 


arle. 

The Social Habits of Insects. Anna B. Comstock. 

The Hierographical Position of Germany. Cyrus C. Adams. 

Lessing. Joseph Forster. 

The Sovereigns of Italy in Germany. E. Arbib. 

The Fishing Industry of the United States. G. A. Copeland. 

Ohio in National Affairs. Charles M. Harvey. 

Should the Government Establish Postal Savings Banks ? 
C.S. Burwell. 

Who Will Exploit China? René Pinon. 

Henry George an Apostle of Reform. Felix L. Oswald. 


The Cosmopolitan.—Irvington, N. Y. January. 
The Real Klondike. James S. Easby-Smith. 
Some Society Tableaux. M. E. W. Enerncis. 
Stephen Girard and His College. James M. Beck. 
The Great and Small of Family Trees. A. L. Benedict. 
An Island on the Georgia Coast. J. R. Van Wormer. 


Educational Review.—New York. January. 


Some Socialist and Anarchist Views of Education. 
School-Building in New York City. C. B. J. Snyder. 


A New Profession. Charles F. Thwing. 

Fatigue in School Children. Smith Baker. 

The Age at which Children Leave School. F. H. Law. 

Education in Hawaii. F. B. Dresslar. 

Sub-Freshman English.—Il. A. 8. Hill, Elizabeth A. Withey. 

The Way to Learn a Language. Louise Charvet. 

A Forgotten Factor in Medical Education. A. L. Benedict. 
Godey’s Magazine.—New York. January. 


Our Distant Colony. Josephine L. Bannister. 

The Story of Saint Agnes. Beatrice Sturges. 

The Preliminary Period of the American Revolution.—I. 
The Queen of Autumn. Nancy M. Waddle. 

The Reading of Our Ancestors. F. W. Crane. 


Harper’s Magazine.—New York. January. 


A Group of Players. Laurence Hutton. 

Frescos of Runkelstein. W.D. McCracken. 
Stuttgart.—I. The Ancient City. Elise J. Allen. 
The New Northwest. J. A. Wheelock. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. 


The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Minister’s Wife. 
Growing the Azalea and Amaryllis. Eben E. Rexford. 
Simplicity of the Grande Dame. Ruth Ashmore. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Philadelphia. 


The Eastern Shore. Calvin D. Wilson. 
Irrigation from Under Ground. John E. Bennett. 
To-day in the Bible. William C. Elam. 

Froissart. Emily 8S. Whitely. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. January. 


A Painter of Children—Boutet de Monvel. N. Hapgood. 
An American at Carlsbad. Cy Warman. 

The Life of the Railroad Man. H.E. Hamblen. 

Charles A. Dana’s Reminiscences.—III. 

Reminiscences of John Brown. Daniel B. Hadley. 


The Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. January. 


The Breaking in of a Cowboy. C. L. Andrews. 
Australian Aborigines. George W. Bell. 
Fostering Public Libraries. ate M. True. 
Quaint Old Norfolk. Malinda C. Faville. 

A Glimpse of Hawaii. Carrie W. Banks. 
Grant’s Life in the West.—X VI. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. January. 


January. 


January. 


J. W. Emerson. 


Hampton Court Palace. Anna Leach. 

The Congressional Parade. George G. Bain. 

The Haunts of Bayard Taylor. T. Dreiser. 

My Favorite Novelist and His Best Book. A. Conan Doyle. 


The National Magazine.—Boston. January. 


The American Art Student in Paris. W.H. Leavitt. 
Imperial Canada. Charles A. Eaton. 

Christ and His Time.—XV._ Dallas L. Sharp. 

The Paris Morgue. Henry Haynie. 

American Restaurant Types. Joe M. Chapple. 

Hawaii as an American Possession. George H. Barton. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. January. 


The Old Middlesex Canal. Arthur T. Hopkins. 
Two Years with a Colored Regiment. Frances B. Perkins. 
Dudley Leavitt’s New Hampshire Almanac. John Albee, 
General Nathanael Greene. Mary A. Greene. 
Ideals of College Education. F.S. Baldwin. 
The City of Lawrence, Massachusetts. George H. Young. 
Boston’s Penal Institutions. William I. Cole. 

Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. January. 
The Story of the Revolution. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
In the Chestnut Groves of Northern Italy. Susan N. Carter. 
A French Literary Circle. Aline Gorren. 
Women and Reforms. Helen Watterson Moody. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. November. 


Lantern Slides. George Lumsden. 
How to Work Velox Paper. Henry Wenzel, Jr. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Chicago. (Bi-Monthly.) 
November. 


The Junior Republic.—I. John R. Commons. 
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Studies in Political Areas. Friedrich Ratzel. 

The Hierarchy of European Races. Carlos C. Closson. 

Social Control.—X. Edward A. Ross, 

The Meaning of the Social Movement. Albion W. Small. 

Eccentric Official Statistics.—III. H. L. Bliss. 

The Relief and Care of Dependents.—I. H. A. Millis. 

a in a State Educational Institution. G. T. Fair- 
child. e 


American Monthly Review of Reviews.—New York. D2- 
cember. 
wae ilbertand Illustration in the Victorian Er Ernest 
nautft. 
How the Bible Came Downto Us. Clifton H. Levy. 
The Duchess of Teck. Lady Henry Somerset. 
Abdur Rahman, Ameer of Afghanistan. 
The New Canadian Reciprocity Movement. E. V. Smalley. 
Our American Republics—Their True Lines of Progress. 
Alex. D. Anderson. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.—New York. December. 


The Racial Geography of Europe.—XI. William Z. Ripley. 

Are There Planets Among the Stars? Garrett P. Serviss. 

Animated Pictures. J. M. Barr. 

Processes of Change in Pronunciation. et Bréal. 

Principles of Taxation.—XIII. David i We 

Pacific Coast Gulls. Harry L. Grahan 

sts” palauos Laws as Seen by the Comnanittes of Fifty. F.A. 
Fernale 

An Early American Evolutionist. C.M. Blackford, Jr. 

Excursions of the Kecent International Geological Congress. 
D.S. Martin. 

The Fear of Death. Guglielmo Ferrero. 

The Symbolism of Salt. Marie G. West. 

The Teaching of Applied Science. Charles Lauth. 

The Life History ot Scientific Ideas. Gustave Le Bon. 


Art Amateur.—New York. December. 


Rembrandt. Roger Riordan. 

Figure Painting 

The History of W ood Carvin K. von Rydingsvird. 
Church Embroidery. L. B. V Tilson. 


Art Interchange.—New York. December. 


Some Artists of California. John Bennett. 

Talk on Art. William M. Chase. 

Some Impressions of Sweden.—V. The Editor. 

Atalanta.—London. December. 
Military Ballooning. _ 
—— of Christianity Into England. Herbert 
iley. 

Westminster: A City Without People. E.T. Williams. 
Badminton Magazine.—London. December. 

A Bicycle Tour on the Riviera. Constance Everett-Green, 

Shooting in Somaliland, Capt. W.deS. Cayley. 

Golf in Portugal. Ethel M. Skeffington. : 

Eight Weeks on the West Coast of Ireland. A. B. Wnhitting- 


ton 
Race haves sand Others in 1897, F. J. Ridgway. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London. December. 


The Postmaster-General as a Banker. 
American Banking and Currency Sc hemes. 
The Bank of England.—XI 
Banking Superannuation and Pension Funds. 
The World’s Quest for Gold. 

Bankers’ Magazine.—New York. December. 
Revival of State Banks. 
The Future of Canadian Banking. 
The Monetary Commission. 
How Can the Severity of Panics be Ameliorated ? 


W. R. Lawson. 


The Biblical World.—Chicago. December. 


Children in Palestine. Anna H. Jessup. 

The Boyhood of Joseph. Charles F. Kent. 

The Boyhood of Moses. Charles P. Fagnani. 

The Boy hood of David. O. P. Gifford. 

Educ. maton of the Young Prophet Daniel. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth 

The Boyhood of John the Baptist. Philip S. Moxon. 

Christmasin Heathen Lands. Lucy W. W: ate rbury. 

Bethlehem: The City of Children. Sh: viler Mathews. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Edinburgh. December. 


The Entry and Training of Naval Officers. 

Ker of Kersland, Cameronian, Jacobite, and Spy. A. Lang. 
Dr. Pusey and the Oxford Movement. 

The Eglinton Tournament. 

The Story of St. Paul’s. 

The Future of Our Northwestern Frontier. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock and the Far East. 
*“*Maga’’ and Her Publishers. 


Board of Trade Journal.—London. November 15. 


Agricultural Machinery in Russia. 

Influence of the Dingley Tariff on German Industries. 
Margarine and the French Butter Industry. 

The Opening Up of Southwestern China. 

The Foreign Trade of British India. 

The Shipping of Cape Colony. 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. December. 


With Booker’s Column. Robert Larmour: 
The Makers of the Dominion of Canada.—Il. J. G. Bourinot. 
A Memoir of Tennyson. G. R. Parkin. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—London. December. 


The Young Married Women in Society. Mrs. F. Williamson. 
St. Petersburg: A Capital at Play. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
W.c larkson on the Art of Disguise. W. B. Robertson. 
Swords and'Their Makers. James Strang. 

Fires at Sea. Alfred T. Story. 

What It eels Like to Be Shipwrecked. Arnold White. 
Women’s Clubs in London. Leily Bingen. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


Electric Light from City Refuse. Nelson W. Perry. 
Hydraulic Cranes. Robert G. Blaine. 
The Manufacture of Coal Briquettes. Arthur J. Stevens. 
Interesting Applications of Hydraulic Power. G. W. Dickie. 
The —— System of Rope Transmission. R. D. O. 
Smit 
ee and Uses of Economizers. H.G. Brin- 
kerhoff. 
Modern Refrigerating Methods. E. H. G. Brewster. 
James Holden. ; 
Catholic World.—New York. December. 
Catholicity in the West. Lelia H. Bugg. 
Leaves from the Annals of the Ursulines. Lydia S. Flint- 


ham. 
Books Triumphant and Books Militant. Carina B. C. Eagles- 


field. 
Work of the Laity in a Sunday-School. Montgomery Forbes. 
Since the ( ‘ondemnation of Anglican Orders. Luke Riv- 
ington. 
Unpublished Letters of N Napoleon. George McDermott. 
National Catholic Teac her s’ Institutes. 
The Church and Social Work. 


Chambers’s Journal.—Edinburgh. December. 


Memories of Charles Dickens. Maltus Q. Holyoake. 
The University Education of Women. 
Treasure-Seeking in France at the Present Day. 
Messages from the Sea. W. Allingham. 


The Charities Review.—New York. November. 


Law and Drink. Frederick H. Wines. 

Friendly Visiting—A Social Force. Charles F. Weller. 
Organized C harity. J.S. Menken. 

Outdoor Relief in Ohio. Lewis B. Gunckel. 

An Illinois County Farm. James E. Owen. 

The Probation System. Charleton T. Lewis. 


Contemporary Review.—London. December. 


Wanted—A Policy. ‘‘A New Radical.” 

The Duchess of Teck. Lady Jeune. 

The Work of the Salvation Army. Sir Walter Besant. 

The Spirit of Modern Methodism. W.'T. Davison. 

Is Photogr, aphy Among the Fine Arts? Joseph Pennell. 

The First Russian Census. E. J. Dillon. ; 

The Fur-Seals; the American Case. 

Liberal Catholicism. 

China and the Pamirs. E. H. Parker. 

Women’s Home Industries. 

The Peasant of Ancient Greece. Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco. 

Our Position in South Africa. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. December. 


John Wilkes: An Anniversary Study. W. B. Duffield. 
An Unpublished Letter from Leigh Hunt. 

The Peninsula and Waterloo. Edmund F. Du Cane. 
Through to the Klondike. T. C. Down. 

Concerning Clothes. E. V. Lucas. 

More Humors of Clerical Life. Stewart F. L. Bernays. 
The Loss of the Philip Herbert. A. H. Norway. 


Cosmopolis.—London. December. 
(In English.) 
Heinrich Heine: A Centenary Retrospect. Edward Dow- 


en. 
Current French Literature. Edmund Gosse. 
The Function of Art. Benjamin Swift. 
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(In French.) 


The Affair of Stranda. Paul Adam. 

Heinrich Heine. Edouard Rod. 

The Hundred Days in Italy. G. Marcotti. 

The Hollanders in Java.—ll. Joseph Chailley-Bert. 

An Unpublished Plan of Dumouriez.. Concluded. 
Bonnefon. 


Paul 


(In German.) 


The Latics Daily Press in Chinaand Japan, and Its Readers. 
M. v. Bran 

Heinrich Heine’s Poetry. Karl Frenzel. 

The Ancient Greek Theatre and Its Modern Prototype. M. 


Dirpfeld. 
The Dial.—Chicago. 

November 16. 
A New Idealin American Fiction. Margaret 8. Anderson. 
Teaching English for a Livelihood. George Beardsley. 
Professor Fiske and Francis Bacon. T.S. E. Dixon. 

December 1. 
A Philistine Watchword. 

Education.—Boston. December. 


Some Manual Training Ideas. Charles B. Gilbert. 

The Common Origin of | Prep e. John W. Wilkinson. 
Memory and Its Cultivation. F. B. Denio. 

Some Biologics ul Aspects of Child Study. e harles D. Nason. 
Geographic Interests of Children. E flie M. Ward. 

The State University Ideal. Frank P. Graves. 


Edvcational Review.—New York. December. 


F a ar of Secondary Education. Charles W. Eliot. 
A. Sheldon. Lewis H. Jones. 
The Three- Year Undergraduate Period. George Hempl. 
Child-Study and School Discipline. Will S. Monroe. 
English Teaching in the Lower Schools. Agnes Crary. 
Sub-Freshman English. A.S. Hill, Elizabeth A. Withe nm 
School of Education of the University of Wisconsin, 
O’Shea. 
Educational Review.—London. 
November. 
Organization of Education in England. 
The Seamy Side of School Board Work. Mary 
The Schoolmaster in His Post. Continued. 
December. 
The London Polytechnics; Educational Workshops. 
School and State. Sarah A. Burstall 
New Alternative Syllabus of Drawing in Elementary Schools. 


The Engineering Magazine.—New York. December. 


P. H. Hanus. 
Dendy. 
oster Watson. 


MatinelE Differences in Labor-Handling Methods. Hiram 8. 

axim 

Ship-Building as a Productive Industry in Great Britain. 
J. McKetchnie. 


Importance of Supremacy in the Iron Trade.—II. J. 8S. 

Jeans, 

Protection of Shores Against the Sea. E. L. Corhell. 

Status of the Water-Tube Boiler in the American Marine. 
W. M. McFarland. 

The Tall Building from an American Point of View. A. D. 
F. Hamlin. 

Modern Wharf Improvemeats and Harbor Facilities.—III. 
F. Crowell. 

Cost-Keeping Methods in Machine-Shop and Foundry.—III. 
H. Roland. F 

Failure of Legislation to Enforce Railway Competition. H. 
T. Newcomb. 

Standards of Practice in Electric 
P. R. Moses. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. December. 


The Murder of Maria Marten, 1827. E. M. Burrell. 
The Last Execution in the Tower. 
The Last of the Smugglers. Emily Spender. 
Napoleon I.;: The Great Adventurer. 
New Scotland Yard. 
Fortnightly Review.—London. 
A French View of the British Empire. 
Coubertin. 

Shakespeare’sSonnets. William Archer. 
The Influence of Henry George in England. 
Lord Rosebery’s Apostasy. 
The Crisis in Spain: 

The Carlist Cause. 


Elevator Installation. 


December. 
Baron Pierre de 


J. A. Hobson. 


Marquis de Ruvigny and C. Metcalfe. 
Can Sagasta Save Spain? Leonard Williams. 
Dante asa Religious Teac her. Continued. E. Moore. 
England and France in West Africa. With Map. W. Gres- 
well. 
The Monstrous Regiment of Women. Janet E. Hogarth. 
Poetry of William Morris. Nowell Smith. 


Parliamentary Difficulties in Austria. 
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December. | 


James Bryce. 
James H. Eckels. 
J.S. Mor- 


The Forum.—New York. 


The Policy of Annexation for America. 
The Wolcott Commission and Its Results. 
Notable Letters from My Political Friends.—1I1. 


rill. 
The N vational Guard and Our Sea-Coast Defense. J. C. Ayres. 
The Present Condition of Economic Scienc e. L.L. Price. 
The Dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann. Gustav Kobbé. 
The Poetry of Nature. Charles G. D. Roberts. 
asia Se -ooling—from the People’s Point of View. 
’routy. 
Unconstitutionality of the Hawaiian Treaty. Daniel Agnew. 
A Step Toward Economy in the Postal Service. E. F. Loud. 
Liberty of Teaching in the German Universities. R. Eucken. 
The Abuse of Police Power. Herman C. Kudlich. 
The Mission of Literature. Theodore W. Hunt. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. December. 


Evolution of Telegraphy During theVictorian Era. C. Bright. 
Jacques Callot, 1592-1635. Roger Ingpen. 

A Few Superlatives. James Hooper. 

Boileau. J. W. Sherer. 

The Turksin Bosnia. W. Miller. 

Sergeants-at-Law. J. E.R. Stephens. 

A Forgotten Episode in the Life of CharlesITI. A. J. Gordon. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. 


Sir Thomas Littleton. 

The Historic Case of Coke vs. 
Style in Judicial Opinions.—I. Henry C. Merwin. 
Chapters in the English Law of Lunacy.—IV. A.W. Renton. 
Government by Injunction. Ben. 8. Dean. 

A Legal Relic: The Seal. Melvin M. Johnson. 


Gunton’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


Monetary Commission Questions. 
Social Influence of High Wages. 
Comparative Labor Costs. 
A Texas View of Gold Appreciation. 
The Home Magazine.—Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ancient Christmas Customs and Ceremonies. 
Children of the Sun. Fred. A. Ober. 
A Reminiscence of Charles A. Dana. William Hoge. 
Wright. 
W.M. Butler. 


C. A. 


December. 


Bacon. 


December. 


Waterway Development. J. A.C 

The Father of Long-Distance Travel by Rail. 

Celestial Strangers. James Weir, Jr. 
Homiletic Review.—New York. December. 


How to Direct the Laity in Good Works. F. W. Farrar. 

Home Department of the Sunday-Se hool. S. W. Dike. 

The Pulpit and Progress. W.5. Lilly. 

Duty of the Clergy in Promoting Health. W. Sinclair. 

The Recently Recovered ** Sayings of Christ.” C.M.Cobern. 
Intelligence.—New York. December. 

The Origin of Symbolism, Rufus E. Moore. 

Medical Science and Medical Art. Franz Hartmann. 

Mental Science and Homeeopathy. Eliza C. Hall. 

The Practical Value of Philosophy. Alexander Wilder. 

Physical Science vs. Occult Science. L. Emerick. 

Philosophy of the Divine Man.—V. Hudor Genone. 

The Inner Isle of Man. Shelby Mumaugh. 
International.—Chicago. December. 

The Chicago Horse Show. William J. Etten. 

Who Will Exploit China? René Pinon. 

The Irrigation Age.—Chicago. 
Tne Draining Distance of Underground Water. 


December. 
T. S. Van 
yke. ; 
The Modern Farm. Joel Shoemaker. 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.— 
delphia. October. 
The Forty-Inch Telescope of the Yerkes Observatory. W 
). Reed. 

Hydraulic 

Status. 


-Phila- 


Dredging: Its Origin, Growth, and Present 


W.H. Smyth. 
Knowledge.—London. December. 


The Heart of a Continent. Grenville A. J. Cole. 
Artificial Sun Spots. <A. East. 
Modern Alchemy. W. E. Ord: 
The Total Solar Sclipse of 1898. 
The Beaver in Norway. R. Lydekker. 
Leisure Hour.—London. December. 


Alaska asI Found It. Frederick Whymper. 

Critics and Criticism. 

Chinese Music. Mrs. Timothy Richard. 

The Romance of Early Exploration in Australia. C. H. 


Irwin. 
Northamptonshire: John Clare’s Country. P. Hobson. 
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Longman’s Magazine.—London. December. 


Blackwoodiana. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Our Double Selves. Andrew Wilson. 
Tzernagora. F. A. Kirkpatrick. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. December. 


A onan Catholic University for Ireland. F. St. John 
orrow. - 
The Promotion of John Johnson. 
A Cry for Literature from the Far West of Canada. Mrs. 
Molesworth. 
Ramazdn: The Blessed Month in Malay. Hugh Clifford. 
The Church ; Country Notes. 8. G. Tallentyre. 
The Menorah Monthly.—New York. December. 


The Social Question. M. Ellinger. 
Conversation of and with Tolstoi. M. Ellinger. 
Modern Judaism. 

Jewish Colonization. M. Ellinger. 


The Missionary Herald.—Boston. December. 


The Orphans of Turkey. 
Preparation of a Native Ministry in North China. D. Z. 
Sheffield. 
Little Korea. J. H. Pettee. 
*New Measures and New Men.” George F. Herrick. 
Missionary Review of the World.—New York. December. 


Spiritual Movements of the Half Century. A. T. Pierson. 

Israel’s Mission to the World. David Baron. 

The Time to Favor Zion. A.C. Baebelein. 

Mission Work in the Barbary States. Edward H. Glenny. 

Methods and Results of Missions in Egypt. Andrew Wat- 
son. 

Missions to the Jews in Palestine. E. W. Gurney. 

Church and State in Russia.—II. Wladimir Solovief. 


Month.—London. December. 


Last Years of Dr. Pusey. Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 

Institut du Sacré- Gover. “Heverlé, Belgium. 

The Rise of the Anglo-Benedictine Congregation. 

What Is Mysticism? George Tyrrell. 

Social Restoration. J. Herbert Williams. 

Roman Congregations. William Humphrey. 

Some Sidelights on the English Reformation ‘Dudley Baxter. 


Music.—Chicago. December. 


Personal yee of Beethoven. Egbert Swayne. 

Concerning Musical Memory.—II. John 8S. Van Cleve. 

Adverse Criticism Among Musicians. Charles Dennee. 

Importance of Bach and Handelin Music. W.S. B. Mathews. 

The Ritual Chant in the History of the Catholic Church. E. 
Dickinson. 

Charles Gounod. Camille Saint-Saéns. 

Ancient and Modern Violin-Making.—I. W.W. Oakes. 


The National Magazine.—Boston. December. 


The Brook Farm Experiment. Arthur W. Tarbell. 
In Kentuc a" 8 pe Cave. R. Ellsworth Call. 
Christ and His Time.— ’. Dallas L. Sharp. 

An Afternoon with “eect A Joe Mitchell Chapple. 
Patriotic Societies of America. Marion Howard. 
The First American Congress. Barry Hulkley. 


National Review.—London. December. 


The Ruin of the West Indies. Lord Pirbright. 
Rural Administration in Ireland. Richard Bagwell. 
Prisoners in the Witness-Box. Alfred Lyttleton. 
The State of Spain, John Foreman. 
The Economic Problem: 

An Australian Problem. F. A. Keating. 

Indian Mints. F. J. Faraday. 

An Apology to Lord Farrer. L. J. Maxse. 
The Queen asa Mohammedan Sovereign. H. M. Birdwood. 
A Cross-Bench View of Foreign Missions. H.H. Henson. 
The Importation of German. Leslie Stephen. 


The New World.—Boston. (Quarterly.) December. 
The Place of Immortality in Religious Belief. J. E. Carpen- 
ter. 
Matthew Arnold and Orthodoxy. Louise S. Houghton. 
Reason in Religion. C. C. Everett. 
se aed in the Hands of the Philosophers. W.C. Law- 


tor 
The Treeedy of Rénan’s Life. C. M. Bakewell. 
Animated Moderation in Social Reform. N. P. Gilman. 
The Paganism of the Young. Frederic Palmer. 
The Creed of *‘Ian Maclaren.” 8S. H. Mellone. 
Babism and the Bab. James T. Bixby. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. December. 


The Problem Beyond the Indian Frontier. Auckland Colvin. 
sa) <n and the Triple Alliance and Great Britain. F. de 
ressensé, 


a Reserves for Manning the Fleet: 

. Lord Brassey 
2 Rear Admir a Lord Charles Beresford. 

Tammany. Fred. A. Mackenzie. 

The Danish View of the Slesvi aia Question. 

The New Learning. Herbert 

Our Public Art Museums: A Retr ospect. Charles Robinson. 

The oe of **Settlements” and of ** Missions.’’ Canon Bar- 
nett. 

some sramainionemees of Thomas Henry Huxley. St. George 

ivar 
The Present Situation of England. George T. Denison. 


North American Review.—New York. December. 


Why Homicide has Increased in theUnited States.—I. Cesare 
ombroso. 

Psychology of Golf. Louis Robinson. 

The Census of 1900. Robert P. Porter. 

Edmund Burke and His Abiding Influence. J. O’C. Power. 

England’s Absorption of Egypt. Frederic C. Penfield. 

The Dream of Navigators, A.S.C 4 og 

Tenny son in the Isle of eee: W. H. Rideing. 

The Engineer and His War Engine, R. H. Thurston, 

Officers in the French Army. Albert Vanda 

— — Government and the Public Health. A Sym- 


The! Lanois of Progressive Taxation. Max West. 
How to Reform Our Financial System. C. B. Farwell. 
Advantages of Hawaiian Annexation. A. C. James. 


The Open Court.—Chicago. December. 


Animal Worship. Th. Achelis. 

mw A - the Study of Ethnological Jurisprudence. 
08 

History of the People of Jerusalem.—VI. C.H. Cornill. 

Socialism and Births. Austin Bierbower 

The Christian Conception of Death. Paul Carus. 


Outing.—New York. December. 


Among the Lagoons of Lower Louisiana. A. Wilkinson. 

International Speed-Skating. R.T. McKenzie. 

Basket-Ball. J. P. Paret. 

The Trend and Drift of Yachting. A. J. Kenealy. 

bay" — Miles Awheel in Western Europe. W. T. 
rong. 

A Pilgrimage to Crater Lake, Oregon. 8S. G. Bayne. 

The Year’s Golf. Price Collier. 

The Bull-Dog. H. W. Huntington. 


The Outlook.—New York. December. 


The Printing of Books. Theodore L. De Vinne. 

Bookbinding asa Fine Art. Ernest D. North. 

The Illustration of Books. George W. Edwards. 

The Story of Gladstone’s Life.—X XXIII. Justin McCarthy. 

An _ Writer and Her Home. (Jane Barlow.) Clifton 
ohnson. 

The Theological Problem for To-day. George A. Gordon. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 

November. 

Great Content Lake and the Alberni District. W. W. Bol- 

ton, J. W. Laing. 

Howl Became an Impressionist. William L. Judson. 

Alaska. George Davidson. 

The Layson Islands. LorenzoG. Yat 

The Study of Norse Mythology. Niche Bech-Meyer. 
December. 

Sea-Fishing in Californian Waters. Horace A. Vachell. 

Northern California Gold Fields. Charles H. Shinn. 

aeemeperee on the Klondike. Joaquin Miller. 

The Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. Kate M. Hall. 

Fish Propagation in California. Alfred V. La Motte. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. December. 


Constantinople: Th2 Queen of Cities. Frederic Whyte. 
Belvoir Castle. A. H. Malan. ; 

Fowling in Bygone Days. W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
Football. G. O. Smith. 


Photo-American.—New York. December. 


Mishaps and Remedies. H. A. Beasley. 

Which Shall It Be—Ashman or ‘i ibum ? L.A. Osborne. 

—_ 3 Make Enlargements with a Common Camera, A, 
arris. 

Stepping-Stones to Photography.—X. E. W. Newcomb. 

A Plea for Isochromatic Plates. C. B. Bowne. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. November. 


Short Talks on Picture-Making.—VI. F. Dundas Todd. 
President Sherry’ s Address at the Ohio Convention. 
Use of the Swing-Back: For Beginners. A. H. Blake. 
Ait Terms Explained : Breadth. W. McEwan. 

Some Remarks on Lantern Slides. Alfred une. 
Stripping Gelatino-Chloride Prints. H. Hands. 
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Photographic Times.—New York. December. 


‘The Photography of Nature’s Phases. Matthew Surface. 

Photograph Mounting Appliances. E.J. Prindle. 

Drawing Paper for Carbon Work. 8S. H. Fry. 

Hints on Making Backgrounds. H.M. Gassman. 

Method in Photography. C. M. Giles. 

‘The Swing-Back in Copying. 

Restoration of Faded Prints. W. B. Bolton. ; 
dvantages of Lenses with a Round Field. T. Perkins. 

Cellulose and Its Derivatives. ° 


Rosary Magazine.—New York. December. 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal. John T. Slattery. 
Fribourg, Switzerland, and the Nun-Printers. 
Stee aia Crusade in Favor of Poverty and Labor. B. 

Reilly. ; 
Columbanus, Irish Missionary and Saint. C. McCready. 
Intentions of the voor? U. M. L. Monsabre. 
Hawaii._IV. George W. Woods. 

- The Sanitarian.—New York. December. 


Household Economics. Mrs. J. L. Hogan. ; 
Disposal of Garbage and Refuse. Rudolph Herring. 
Honesty and Cleanliness. 
Method of Disinfection with Formaldehyd Gas. 
Arason. / 
Department of Public Health Bill. 
Ship Island Quarantine. A.C. Smith. 
Yellow Fever. A. N. Bell. 
The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. December. 


Adequacy of Compensation. H.W. Thorne. 

Law Reporting. . W. Thorae. 
The Strand Magazine.—London. 
‘ December. 


Hans 


(American Edition.) 


The Amphibious Boat. James W. Smith. 

The Champion Jumper of the World. * Oswald North. 
Fireworks of the Past. Alfred Whitman. 

Pests. Warren Cooper. 

Wrecks. William G. FitzGerald. 


The Sunday Magazine.—London. December. 


A Chat About Carols. Frederick J. Crowest. 
Exeter Cathedral.—II. Walter J. Edmonds. 


THE GERMAN 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 

November 6. 

Gateway Towers in Pomerania. G. Stephani. 
November 13. 

Rudolf Brommy. With Portrait. G. Goedel. 
November 27. 

Karl Friedrich Schinkel. A Rosenberg. 

Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 2. 


The Catholic Exhibition at Turin in 1898, . 
THE FRENCH 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—Lausanne. November. 


Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné: A Sixteenth Century Poet. H. 
Warney. 
Russian Policy in the Far East. Continued. M. Reader. 
The Renaissance of the Idealin Spain. R. Altamira. 
Robert Peel and Punch. Ed. Sayous. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
November 1. 
Studies of the French Soudan. _ ; 
Henry V. at Home. Prince de Valori. 
Alfred de Vigny. A. Albalat. ; r 
The Symbolist Movement in france. Conclusion. C.Mauclair. 
Blood-Stained Annam. A. de Pouvourville. 
French Interests on the Niger. L. Sevin-Desplaces. 
Nevember 15. 
General Trochu. Général Rebillot. 
The 1898 Elections and the French Democracy. Marquis de 
Castellane. ; 7 
Organization and Redistribution of the French Consulates. 
Z. Marcas. : . 2 : 
The Bourbons at Home. Conclusion. Prince de Valori. 
Blood-Stained Annam. Conclusion. A. de Pouvourville. 
The Musée Guimet. A. de Flée. aie 
Navy and National Power. Commandant Chassériaud 
A Letter of a Colonel, Lieutenant-Governor of the Soudan. 


Temple Bar.—London. December. 


Thomas Ward: The Cavour of Absolutism. 
In Newfoundland. J. Lawson. 
Rusticating in Russia. E. Hughes. 
United Service Magazine.—London. December. 


The Defense of Rorke’s Drift, January 22, 1879. 

The Mercantile Marine as a Feeder to the Royal Naval 
Reserve. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance: Why Russia was Willing. 

Armored Trains and Batteries of Position. H. Guise 


Tucker. 

beiaas 7 Service: A Substitute for Conscription. Hill- 
‘limo. 

sea - During the Armistice, 1871. C.E. de la Poer Beres- 
ord. 


The Distribution of the Military Forces. F.J.S. Cleeve. 

The Training of Volunteer Officers. Major Hoare. 

The Militia asa Temporary Home Depot. Colonel Stovell. 
Westminster Review.—London. December. 


Do the Trade Unionists ** Mean Business”? Arthur Withey. 

A German Appreciation of Herbert Spencer. 

Banking Reform; A New Programme. Robert Ewen. 

The Sacred Language in Primitive Art. Stoddard Dewey. 

India and England. E. Pratt. 

Recent Scots Theology. Oliphant Smeaton. 

Comments on the Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy 

and the Swing of the Pendulum. 

Mrs. Oliphant asa Realist. Gertrude Slater. 

History Among the Arabs. S. Khuda Bukhsh. 

The English and Scotch Jury Systems in Criminal Trials. 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. December. 

Intensification of Gelatine Negatives. W.T. Wilkinson. 

A New Use foran Old Developer. G. G. Mitchell. 

Amateur Portraiture at Home. J. A. Mackenzie. 

Those Weights and Measures. C. H. Bothamley. 

How to Keep Stock Solutions. C. F. Townsend. 

Yale Review.—New Haven. (Quarterly.) November. 
The Function of the Undertaker. Sidney Sherwood. 
Clearing House Loan Certificates; How Issued, and Why. 

C, E. Curtis: 

English Legislation in 1897. Edward Porritt. 
Some Contributions of Militancy to the Industrial Arts. W. 

B. Bailey. 


MAGAZINES. 


German Sociability. _E. Eckstein. 
Barcelona. Margot Loudka. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. November. 
Language and Mind. F. Max Miller. 
Johannes Brahms. Concluded. J. V. Widmann. 
Francois de Théas, Comte de Thoranc. A. Schone. 
The Tatra. Continued. E. Stresburger. 
Eastern Asia After the Korean War. M. von Brandt. 
Letters of the Childhood of the Emperor Frederick. 


MAGAZINES. 


Reforme Sociale.—Paris. 
November 1. 
Social Science and Social Reform. Henri Joly. 
Accidents to Workmen in France. A. Blanchet. 
The International Labor Congress at Brussels. C. Dejace. 
November 16. 
Labor Inspection in France. M. Vanlaer. 
The Conditions of Fiscal Reform. M. de Sablemont. 
= Scientific Congress of Catholics at Fribourg. H. 
oly. 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
October 30. 
Socialism and Crime. A. Fouillée. 
Napoleon I. at Brienne. A. Chuquet. 
November 6, 
Theater Crowds. Continued. F. Sarcey. 
The French Navy in 1810. Ch. Giraudeau. 
November 13. 
(Edipus of Colonos. Mme. J. Dieulafoy. 
Theater Crowds. Concluded. F. Sarcey. 
November 20, 


State Socialism in Germany. G. Lyon. 
Tunisian Civilization. P. Lapie. 
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November 27. 
The Referendum. J. P. Laffitte. 
The People’s Right to Education. G, Séailles. 
Secret Societies in Prussia, 1811-1812. G. Cavaignac. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
November 1. 
Chateaubriand as Foreign Minister. Marquis de Gabriac. 
In Eastern America—New York, Baltimore, Bryn Mawr. F. 
Brunetiére. fs 
Gérard de Nerval. Conclusion. A. Barine. 
Java and the Dutch Colonial § System, J. Leclercq. 
A a of Sweden, Sister of Frederick the Great. G. Val- 
er 
November 15. 
Realism and Idealism in Music. C. Bellaigu 
Church and State Under the French Ravelintion and the First 
Empir e. E. Lam 
The Financial Markets of Germany. R. G. Lévy. 


Revue Generale.—Brussels. November. 


John Ruskin. Concluded. A. Goffin 
Unpvtblished Records of the Beginning of the Belgian Revo- 
lution of 1830. P. Poullet. 
Rural Democracy. Concluded. A. Allard. 
Revue de Paris.—Paris. 

November 1. 
Letters to Montalembert. Lamennais. 
The Corruptions of the French Langus e.—I. I. Deschanel. 
Agricultural Credit and the State. Dain d. 
In the Country of the Afridis. G. MED sore omy 
How I Quitted Office. Concluded. Duc de Richelieu. 
The House of the Artists. A. Renan. 

November 15. 
The Galleys Under Louis XIV. E. Lavisse. 


Nietzsche and Wagner. D. Halévy. 
Peopling Tunis with French Peo OM J. Saurin. 
The Corruptions of the French Language.—II. KE. Des- 


chanel. 
The Debuts of Gérard de Nerval. L. Millot. 
Non-Domestic Art. H. Fiérens-Gevaert. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—Paris. November 10. 


~~ of the Progressive Party in France. M. 
ournier. 
The Referendum in France and the Programme of the Pro- 
gressive Party. 
bieg ee Market in Paris and Its Reorganization. L. 
aco 
Léon Say. Cleceaee Michel. 
Revue des Revues.—Paris. 

November 1. 
Photography of Clouds. J. Boyer. 
New French Novelists. H. Bérenger. 
The Mystery of Longevity. Jean Finot 
A Pantheon of Journals and J anda Dr. Max Nordau. 
The Greeco-Turkish War from Cartoons. 

November 15. 
Recent Progress in Astronomy, C. Flammarion. 
M. Anatole France. G. Pellissier. 
The Mystery of Longevity. Concluded. Jean Finot. 
Edmond Valentin and His Entrance into Strasbourg, 1870. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. November. 


Socialism: Its Political and Economic Organization. G. 
enard. 

Catholic Socialism. G. Rouanet. . ; 

The Socialist Movement in the Latin Quarter. A. Livet. 

— of Swiss Railways. Concluded. 
uedi. 
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Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the December numbers of periodicals. 
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Abdur Rahman, Ameer of Afghanistan, AMR. 
Adams, John Quincy, The Death of, J. M.T hayer, McCl. 
Afghanistan: The Problem Beyond the Indian Fr ontier, NC. 
Africa: England’s Position in ‘South Africa, CR. 
Agric ultural Mac hinery in Russia, BTJ, Nov. 
Alaska: 
Alaska as I Found It, F. Why ee. LH. 
Alaska, George Dav idson, OM, Nov. 
Alchemy, Modern, K. 
Anglican Order s, Since the Condemnation of, CW. 
Animal Worship, T. Achelis, OC, 
Annexation, Policy of, for America, James Bryce, F. 
Arabs, History Among the, WR. 
Armies: See contents of Us] 
Arnold, Matthew, and Orthodoxy, NW. 
Art. The function of, Benjamin Swift, Cosmop. 
Art Museums, Our Public, N N 
Artists of California, Some, John Bennett, AT. 
Asia, In Unexplored, Sven Hedin, McCl. 
Astronomy: 
Celestial Strangers, James Weir, Jr., HM 
Are There Planets Among the Stars > G. P. Serviss, APS. 
Austria, Parliamentary Difficulties in, FR. 
Australia, Romance of Early Exploration i in, LH. 
Babism and the Bab, J. T. Bixby, NW. 
Ballooning, Military, Ata. 
Banking: See contents of Bank. 
Banking Reform, A New Programme of, WR 
Barbizon, Millet’s, Sidney Thompson, Dem. 
Bar ey Jane: An Irish Writer and Her Home, C. Johnson, 


Ou 
Bells, The Story of Some Famous, E. W. Mayo, Dem. 
Belvoir Castle, PMM. 
Beethoven, Personal Appearance of, E. Swayne, Mus. 
Bible: See also contents of BW. 
How the Bible Came Down to Us, C. H. Levy, AMR. 
Bicycling: A Bicycle Tour on the Riviera, Bad. 
ao The Wolcott Commission and Its Re- 
SULTS wi 
Bird Life, Winter, F. M. Chapman, Chaut. 
Birds of the Midland Region—IV., D.L.S Savage, MidM. 
Births, Socialism, and, A. Bierbower, Oc. 
Blackwoodiana, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Long. 
Books and Bookbinding, Out. 
Booksellers, Old Boston—III., Bkman. 
Booth, Edwin, in London, E. i. House, CM. 


British Empire, A French View of the, P. de Coubertin, FR. 
Brook Farm Experiment, The, A. ie? Tarbell, NatM. 
Brook Farm, George W illis Cooke, NEM. 
Buildings, T ‘all, from an American Point of View, EngM. 
Burke, tdmund, and His Abiding Influence, NAR. 
Powe utta, 2 Native Life in and Around, T. H. Simmons, FrL. 
Janada 
With Booker’s Column, R. Larmour, CanM. 
The Makers of the Dominion of Canada—II., 2 
Canadian Reciprocity Movement, The, E. v. “Smalley, 


Catholic Church and Social Work, CW. 
Catholicism, Liberal, C 
Catholicity in the West, Lelia H. Bugg, CW. 
Catholic University for Treland, A, Mac. 
Cards, Playing, The Story of, Agnes C. Sage, G. 
Carols, A Chat About, SunM. 
Cathedral, Exeter—II., W. J. Edmonds, SunM. 
Census of. 1900, The, Robert P. Porter, NAR. 
Children in Palestine, Anna H. Jessup, Bw. 
Child-Study and School Discipline, W. S. Monroe, EdRNY. 
China and the Pamirs, E. H. Parker, CR: 
China, The Opening Up of Southwestern, BTJ, Nov. 
Charity: See contents of CRev. 
Christ in Art, A. M. Fairbanks. Chaut. 
Christ and His Times—XIV., D. L. Sharp, NatM. 
Christ, The Recently Discov: rered Sayings of, HomR. 
Christianity in England, Introduction of, Ata. 
Christmas: 
Christmas Time, E. W. Mayo, Dem. 
Idylls and IdealS of Chr istmas, A. 
Christmas with an Emperor, N. von Brawe, LHJ. 
Christmas Customs and Ceremonies, Ancient, HM. 
Christmas in the Tenements, Jacob A. Riis, C ™M. 
Church and State in Russia—II., V. Soloviet, MisR. 
Cleanliness, Honesty and, San. 
Clearing House Loan Certificates, C. E. Curtis. 
Coke vs. Bacon, The Historic Case of, We’ 
Columbanus, Irish Missionary and Saint, C. McCready, R. 
Commerce, American, The Trend of, C. C. Adams, Chaut. 
Congress, The First Ameri ican, B. Hatkley. NatM. 
Constantinople, the Queen of Cities, F. W. hy: te, PMM. 
Corfu, Beautiful, J. Rafter, G. 
Cranes, Hy draulic, R. G. Blaine, CasM. 
Critics ‘and C riticism, LH. 
Curtis, George William, at Concord, G. W. Cooke, Harp. 
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Dana, Charles A., A Reminiscence of, W. Hoge. HM. 
Dede aaa A.: Reminiscences of the Civil War—IL., 
McCl. 
Dante as a Religious Teacher, E. Moore, FR. 
Death, The Fear of, Guglielmo Ferrero, APS. 
Detectives: New Scotland Yard, 
Dickens, Charles, ——— of, M. Q. Holyoake, CJ. 
Disguise, The Art of, CFM. 
Disinfecting with Formaldehyd Gas, H. Arason, San. 
Divine Man, Philosophy of the—V., H. Genone, Int. 
Drink, Law "and, F. H. Wines, CRev, Nov. 
Eclipse of 1898, The Total Solar, K. 
Economic Science, Present Condition af L. L. Price, F. 
Education: See also contents of Ed; 
Modern College Education—III., L. 9 Re Louth, Cos. 
ge of Teaching in the German Universities 
ean ne of Secondary Education, C. SW Eliot, 
fdR 
Egg, A AN ie, Ernest Ingersoll, wd 
Egypt, England’s Absorption of, 
Electricity in the Theater, hak. 
Electric Light from City Refuse, N 
Embroidery, Church, AA. 
Engineering: See contents of EngM : \ went JAES. 
England, The Present Situation of, 
Ethnological Jurisprudence, iether tion to the Study 
of, OC. 
Europe, Racial Geography of—XI., W. Z. Ripley, APS. 
European Races, The Hierarchy of, C. C. Closson, AJS, Nov. 
Evolutionist, ‘An Ear ‘ly American, c.M. Blac kford, Jr., APS 
Feudalism, Belated, in America, H. G. Chapman, AM. 
Fever, Yellow, A A.N. Bell, San, 
Fic tion, A New Ideal in American, Margaret Anderson, D. 
Financial System, How to Reform Our, C. B. Farwell, NAR. 
Fires at Sea, A. T. Story, CI) 
Fireworks of the Past, A. W hitman, Str. 
Fish Propagation in C ‘alifor nia, A. V. La Motte, OM. 
Flowers: The Wonderful Morning Glories of Japan, CM. 
Football, G. O. Smith, PMM 
Fribourg, Switzerland, and the Nun- Printers, R. 
Garbage and Refuse, Disposal of, R. Herring, San. 
Geological Congress, Excursions of the Recent, APS. 
George, Henry, Influence of, in England, J. A. Hobson, FR. 
Germany, The ‘Eastern Poli¢ y of, G. B. Guarini, C haut. 
Gilbert, John, and Illustration in the Victorian Era, Ernest 
Knaufft, AMR. 
Gladstone’s Life, The Story of -XXXIII., J. McCarthy, Out. 
Goethe, The Loves of, Emma H. Nason, Cos. 
Gold, The World’s Quest for, BankL. 
Gold’ Appreciation, A Texas View of, GMag. 
Gold-F Tields, Northern California, C. ‘H. Shinn, OM. 
Gold-Mining in North America, G. E. Walsh, Lipp. 
Golf: Psychology of Golf, L. Robinson. 
Golf in Portugal, Bad. 
Gounod, Charles, Camille Saint-Saéns, Mus. 
Government by Injunction, B.S. ans GBag 
Grant’s Life in the West—XV. Reel . Emer son, MidM. 
Greece: The Peasant of Ancient. ¢ *R. 
Greeks: Who Are the Greeks? W. A. Curtiss, Lipp. 
Gulls, Pacific Coast, H. L. Graham, APS. 
Hauptmann, Gerhart, The Dramas of, G. Kobbé, F. 
Hawaii—IV., Ww. Woods, R. 
Hawaiian pnt Bi Advantages of, A. C. James, NAR. 
Hawaiian Annexation from a Japanese Point of View, A. 
Hawaiian Treaty, Unconstitutionality of the, D. Agnew, F. 
Health: Department of Pubiic Health Bill, San. 
Health, Duty of the Clergy in Promoting, HomR. 
Health: The Public, and the National Governme nt, NAR. 
Heine, Heinrich: A Centenary Retrospect, E. Dowden, 
Cosmop. 
Hexameter in the Hands of the Philosophers, NW. 
Holden, James, CasM. 
Homicide in the United States; Has It Increased? NAR. 
Honesty and Cleanliness, San. P 
Hous Anthony’ My Favorite Novelist and His Best Book, 


"C. “Penfield, NAR. 
v. W. Perry, CasM. 


mm. = * Racehorses and Others in 1897, Bad. 

Horse Show, The Modern, A. H, Godfrey, MM. 

Household Economics, Mrs. J. L. Hogan, San. 

Humanity, Russian, T. Beale, Cos. 

Hunt, Leigh, An U npublished Letter from, C. 

Huxley , Thomas, Some Reminiscences of, St. George Mivart, 


Hydraiiti Dredging, Its Origin and Present Status, JAES, 
et, 


Hy draulic Pow er, Apaications of, G. W. Dickie, CasM. 
Hymns That Have Helped, W ee Stead, McCl. 

Ian Maclaren, The Creed of, XW 

Immigration, "Hard Times, and the V eto, A. 

Immortality, Place of, in Religious Belief, NW. 

India and England, E. Pratt, WR. 

India, British, The Foreign Trade of, BTJ. Nov. 

Injunction, Government by, B. 8. Dean, GBag. 

Ireland, Rural Administration in, R. Bagwell, NatR. 
Israel’s Mission to the World, D. Baron, MisR. 

- Andrew, as a Military Commander, A. Oakey Hall, 


Fr 


Jerusalem, History of the People of—VI., C. H. Cornoill, OC. 
Jewess, The, as She-Was and Is, G. pane, LHJ. 
Jewish C olonization, M. E llinger, Me 
Somes David, and Moses, The Hishcod of, BW. 
Judaism, Modern, Men. 
Junior Republic, The—I .. J. R. Commons, AJS, Nov. 
Jury Systems, English and Scotch, in C riminal Trials, WR. 
Kentucky in Recent Literature, Leigh Giltner, MidM. 
Klondike: 

Through to the Klondike, T. C. Down, C. 

Stampedes on the Klondike, Joaquin Miller, OM. 

The Yukon Gold-Fields—Their Output and Promise, Mid M-~ 
Korea, Little, J. H. Pettee, MisH. 
Language, The Common Origin of, J. W. Wilkinson, Ed.. 
Lawyers: Se rgeants-at-Law, GM. 
Law and Drink, F. H. Wines, CRevy, Nov. 
Layson Islands, The L. G. Yates, OM, Nov. 
Legislation, English, in 1897, Edward Porritt, YR. 
Lineasies: College Libraries in the United States, NEM. 
Libraries: A Hundred Books for a Village Library, Bkman. 
Line Laws, Our, as Seen by the Committee of Seventy, 


Literary Shrines of Manhattan—II., T. F. Wolfe, Lipp. 
Literature: 
The Mission of Literature, T. W. pram, F, 
The Coming Literary Revival—Iil., Tunison, AM. 
Kentucky in Recent Literature, Le a Giltner, MidM. 
Literary London Twenty Years Ago, T. W. Higginson, AM. 
Littleton, Sir Thomas, GBag. 
Logging Camp, Ina, W. A.W yckoff, Serib. 
London, Literary, Twenty Years Ago, T. W. Higginson, AM. 
Lunacy, Chapters in the English Law of--I., H.C. Merwin, 
ag. 
Mamanoths Cave, In Kentucky’s, R. E. on, NatM. 
Manhattan, Some Literary Shrines of—II..'T. F. W ae. Lipp. 
Margarine and the French Butter Industry, a J, Nov. 
Medical Science and Medical Art, F. Har tmann, Int. 
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The World of Thrift. 
and Money Matters. 








The Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.—Secretary Gage’s report for the 
fiscal year 1897 was presented to Congress the 
first week in December. The total receipts were 
$430,387,167.89, and the expenditures for the 
same period, $448,439,622.30, showing a de- 
ficit of $18,052,454.41. The increase in receipts 
as compared with 1896—$20,911,759.11—-would 
have been sufficient to show a surplus instead of 
a deficit had there not been a corresponding in- 
crease of $13,594,713.49 in the expenditures. 
The principal items causing this unfortunate 
showing are: the amount paid out for sugar 
bounties, $4,992,630.88 more than last year ; 
$1,542,839.46, payment to the Southern Pacific 
Company ; an increased deficiency of $1,849,- 
206.13 in the postal revenues; and a naval ap- 
propriation over seven millions larger than in 
1896, some five millions of this going toward 
new ships. The outlook for the future is not 
particularly encouraging, as the following esti- 
mates for 1898 and 1899 each show a larger de- 
ficit than exists at present. 

FISCAL YEAR 1898, 


The revenues of the Government for the current fiscal year 
are thus estimated upon the basis of existing laws: 


96,227,076 68 


Total estimated revenues.............sceeeeees $441,227,076 68 
The expenditures for the same period are estimated as 
follows: 


For the civil establishment...............eeeee0s $88,000,000 00 
For the military establishment.................. 60,000,000 U0 
For the naval establishment ................0008 32,000,000 00 
BOF GHG INGA BORIC so. 66 oo.c6csccccnccsecasncicese 11,000,000 00 
MO IIE on cat peg pukeescen cocsab sud enssesineee 146,000,000 00 
For interest on public debt ..............ce cee 36,000,000 00 
DAU TOMY CONMIGO oo o5.c5. dh ceeds v snc denesesiacecces 96,227,076 68 

Total estimated expenditures.................. $469,227,076 68 

Gr GORE C0 ois cacidisdecccsccssts Gaceeescceue 28,000,000 00 


FISCAL YEAR 1899. 


It is estimated that upon the basis of existing laws the 
revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1899 will be: 





FOS WAP oi. csicccsass Guvavaddiecndenddavecuees $365,000,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources ............seeee-00% 25,000,000 00 
From postal service ..........ceeeseees Lucntnaeeae 2,874,647 37 

Total estimated revenues. ..............eee00e8 $482,874,647 37 


The estimates of appropriations required for the same 
period, as submitted by the several executive departments 
and officers, are as follows: 


Legislative establishment.............0..ceeeeeee $4,465,582 05 
Executive establishment ..... mekgccvensceencead 20,025,484 60 
Judicial establishment. .........ccccccccccseccoes 687,620 00 
oe intercourse ..... icwansecntwokeusdecsvdens 1,850,428 76 
Hitary establishment .........ccccscccccsccceces 24,620,043 99 
Nawal entel DGIMICIG 6 a. icis i veicieseccccscecsivesees 29,929,539 55 
RP RIN oe vavcoxiscsndcnaueksnscccecaccudcees 7,375,617 08 
ORs 6 cde oid can eh 8d cue sedcavevecucadddeades 141,257,750 00 
PROG WONMING cad nccecvdececuscucddycsdodeduaernece 73,364,134 41 
RRC CRIOONII oo 5 55526 v5 cect holed cvesxswes cote 35,187,402 78 
Postal service, including $6,048,112.63 deficiency 
TEE POREMD NOVO C6 cocks ccescsincccccccsccvcuces 98,922,760 00 
Permanent annual appropriations.............. 66,836,220 00 
Total estimated appropriations, exclusive of 
sinking fund........... Gieeluegidectuseceskees $504,522,533 22 
Or an estimated deficit.of...............ccceees $21,647,885 85 


Japanese Lighthouses.—There has just 
been inaugurated a series of lighthouses along 
the Japanese coast, erected by a French firm and 
equipped with the ‘‘ Feux-Eclairs’’ system. This 
system employs the lightning-flash, and uses 
petroleum as fuel, about three pounds an hour 
in a six-wick burner lamp producing a light of 
some five hundred candle power. One lighthouse 
on the island of Formosa, which cost complete 
$8,000, has been tested and found to give a light 
of 154,000 candle power, the flash being visible 
at a distance of seventy miles in clear weather. 
It is probable that the marked efficiency of this 
system will make difficult the introduction of 
electricity for the above purpose, since the authori- 
ties are more than satisfied so far with the results 
of their work ; but now that the preliminary steps 
have been taken, it seems well-nigh certain that 
the near future will see these oil flash lights 
replaced by the more scientific and satisfactory 
electric search lights, such as now dot the coast of 
France. The beams from some of these great 
arc lamps stream out with an intensity equiva- 
lent to that of 40,000,000 candles, and there can 
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be no question as to their superiority over any 
other form of lighthouse lamp. 


Municipal Street Railways Abroad.— 
The city of Glasgow has made a decided success 
of its experiment in operating tramways. Upon 
the failure of the companies three years ago to 
accede to terms which would have produced a 
large income for the city the corporation decided 
to take matters into its own hands. Its offer to 
purchase the entire plant upon condition that the 
companies would not try to compete by means of 
omnibus lines was refused, so 1t was compelled 
to supply an entirely new equipment of cars, 
horses, and stables, and to organize a force of 
drivers and conductors. In spite of these draw- 
backs, the administration of the service has been 
so successful that after all interest charges on the 
investment had been paid last year there was a 
net profit of $416,335 to be turned over to the 
city treasury. Nor has this financial success 
been the only gain. Public and operatives alike 
are better served than formerly. Fares have 
been reduced, halfpenny hours for workmen 
have been inaugurated, the lines have been ex- 
tended in every direction and the cars improved, 
and the employees have found their hours shorter, 
while their wages were increased. 

In Leeds the incentive toward municipal owner- 
ship was found in the grievances of employees 
who were forced to work fourteen hours a day 
for scanty wages. The city finally purchased the 
lines for $650,000, and is conducting the service 
with satisfaction to everybody and an annual 
profit of about sixty thousand dollars. Hudders- 
field, at the end of a year, during which lines 
were greatly extended and fares reduced, has 
been able to show a balance of $31,495 on the 
credit side ; Sheffield comes out $36,605 ahead ; 
Blackpool, with a population of only twenty-five 
thousand, makes $14,920 out of its system—and 
all these municipalities have been working with 
horse traction, electricity being very seldom in 
use for street tramways throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


The Wage-Reduction at Fall River.— 
On December 14 formal notice of the cut in wages 
was given in the Fall River cotton mills. The 
price for weaving a cut of 24-inch 64 x 64 print 
cloth was reduced from 18 to 16 cents, with a 
uniform reduction throughout all the other de- 
partments of 11 1-9 per cent. In the prices of 
odds, now a staple, each mill figures its own 
prices, merely cutting off the above percentage 
from the former rates. As has been the case in 


every such change for ten years, the spinners’ 
schedule was made the basis for the new rates, 
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each mill figuring them as it becomes necessary 
upon changes in number of yards spun. The 
reduction is very comprehensive, affecting not 
only all the operatives, but administrative officers 
as well. 

It is declared that there is no alternative to an 
acceptance of the new scale except a complete 
shut-down, and the cause of the trouble is be- 
lieved to be a permanent condition, not, as so 
often has been the case, a temporary glut of goods 
which must be disposed of. The fact seems to 
be that the Southern competition is having a 
most injurious effect upon all New England cot- 
ton manufactures. Not only are the Southern 
spinners close to the cotton fields—their wages 
are decidedly lower than in the North, and the 
Southern operatives work 66 or 72 hours a week 
instead of 58, as in Massachusetts, or 60, as in 
Maine. ‘The constant improvement in skill and 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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methods of labor in the South has now reached a 
point where these advantages give the Southern 
mills a steady and crushing superiority over their 
Northern competitors. As the Hvening Post re- 
marks, it is a condition which cannot last, ‘‘ for 
the man who works at a disadvantage of 10 or of 
5 per cent. will go to the poorhouse sooner or 
later.”’ 


Butter-Making in the West.—There has 
of late years been a remarkable development of 
dairy industries throughout the West. It has 
been found that even in the buffalo grass regions, 
on the semi-arid belt between the Missouri River 
and the mountains, milk and butter production 
can be carried on with profit. In both Kansas 
and Nebraska the increase of creameries has been 
large, but South Dakota shows the most notable 
growth of this industry. In seven years, since 
the first creamery began operations in this 
State, the number has increased to 145, and these 
have produced in the past six months 12,000,000 
pounds of butter, valued at $2,160,000. During 
the best grazing season the milk-raising farmers 
supply products worth $285,000 a month, and 
many of the creameries are able to continue 
operations with profit all through the winter. 


Timber Production in Minnesota.—It 
is estimated that nearly twice as much pine tim- 
ber will be cut in Minnesota this winter as was 
taken out last season. The Mississippi River cut 
for the mills of Minneapolis and points as far 
down as Clinton, lowa, will be 550,000,000 feet, 
as against 240,000,000 ‘last year. In the Red 
Lake country, which has seen little lumbering for 
some time, there will be felled 150,000,000 feet. 
The Duluth and St. Croix districts will con- 
tribute 850,000,000 more, making a total of 
1,500,000,000 feet of pine to be taken out of the 
forests this winter. An army of 20,000 men 
will be required for the work. 


Electricity in Siam.—Incongruous as it 
seems, the king’s palace and many of the tem- 
ples, as well as the streets of Siam, are now lighted 
by electricity. The plant has hitherto belonged 
to the government, but an American engineer has 
recently formed a company which now has a 
twenty years’ monopoly. The capital of £6,000 
in 100 shares is about equally divided between 
American and British subjects, but it seems prob- 
able that this will soon be increased to five or six 
times the present amount, and the company con- 
verted into a British registered one of limited 
liability. It is expected that this will result in a 


largely increased demand for electrical apparatus 
of various sorts. 
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